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PREFACE 


The present; volume contains a detailed exposition and 
criticism of that part of MoTaggart’s system of philosophy 
which oomrpies Vol. i of his Nature, of Existence. If I should 
have life and health, aird if the capitahst system, on the sub- 
stantial integrity of which one’s opportunities of pursuing 
philosophy and pubUshing the results depend, should continue 
to stagger on, a second volume should be ready in about two 
years’ time. This will deal with the contents of Vol. n of the 
Nature of Existence. It is already, in a large measure, written 
in rough form; but it will need much re-writing, re-arrange- 
ment, and supplementation, which the pressure of other 
duties will prevent me from uudertaldng in the immediate 
future. 

I owe it to the kindness of the Faculty Hoard of Moral 
Science that I have beoir able to write at length on McTag- 
gart’s philosophy at this time. The history of the matter is as 
follows. Candidates taking Part ii. Section A, of the Moral 
Sciences Glripos in any year have to make a detailed study of 
the works of one or more eminent modern philosophers chosen 
by the Board from a fixed list as the ‘'Special Subject” for 
that year. It is usual for the same selection to be made for two 
successive years, and for the cycle to complete itself in a cer- 
tain order in a period of ten years with the unhasting and 
unresting regularity of an astronomical process. It is one of 
my duties to prepare and deliver the lectures on the Special 
Subject for the time being. McTaggart was not included in 
this list, and, in the Long Vacation of 1931 I should, in the 
ordinary course of events, have been preparing a set of 
lectures on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to be delivered in the 
academic years 1931-2 and 1932-3. At my request the 
Faculty Board most kindly consented to interpolate the 
Philosophy of McTaggart as the Special Subject for these two 
years, thus enabling me to combine academic duty with 
personal inclination. I wish to record here my gratitude to 
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Iho (’haimaii diid Iho other memherri ol'tlu' Board for their 
eonaiderato action towards im*. 

My choice of MoTaggart's philosophy as tile .Hiil>jeef of a 
critical work of oonsidevablo bulk may well be eeuanred by 
two differonti sets of persona for two different reasons. iSomc^ 
will say that, if a book in which MoTaggart’s .system of 
philosophy is subjected to severe criticism had to bo written 
and published at all, I am the last person who should under- 
take the task. “It is barely decent”, they will remark in their 
epigrammatic way, “ that the executor of the man should be- 
come the executioner of the system.” Others will say: “You 
know perfectly well that any system of con,struciive meta- 
physics which claims to deduce important conclusions about 
the universe from sclf-ovidont premi.scs must he moon.shine. 
Surely you could find some! lung better to ilo with such 
modest talents as yovr possess than to spend two years in 
breaking what must he a huttorlly on wliat might, have bi'en a 
usefully revolving wheel”. 

1 am naturally more concerned to rebut the acou.sation of 
disloyalty than that of frivolity, but I intend to answer bol.h 
in turn. 

Tn mitigation of the first charge there are several things to 
be said, (i) 1 had already devoted considerable attention to 
Vol. I in order to review it for Mind] and it was my duty as 
McTaggart’a literary executor to read the manuscript of 
Vol. II with special care, and to make a synopsis of it, in order 
to prepare it for the press. Thus the very circumstance which, 
it might be alleged, made it improper for mo to appear as a 
critic, gave me rather special qualifications for that ungrateful 
office, (ii) I should think that almost any man who had 
devoted his life, as MoTaggart had, to excogitating and trying 
to prove a system of philosophy, would rather have it care- 
fully studied, expounded, and criticised by at least one 
reasonably competent professional colleague than see the 
product of aU his efforts going by default, (iii) I have not the 
slightest doubt that this woidd have boon McTaggart’s own 
choice. He always sought criticism from his colleagues; 
welcomed it, however severe it might he; treated it very 
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seriously; and strove to meet it. If ho had lived to road the 
present worh, he would certainly have refuted some of the 
criticisms, have produced amazingly ingenious and un- 
expected answers to others, and have started to rebuild tlioso 
parts of the system which really had suffered in the bombard- 
ment. I cannot believe that there is any disloyalty in doing, 
after his lamented death, what he would never have dreamed 
of resenting in his life. If others thinlc differently, I can only 
say ■with the deepest respect that I think them mistaken. 

In answer to the second, and less important, charge there are 
also several lines of defence which may reasonably be pursued. 

(i) Even if I admitted that all systems of speculative 
philosophy are necessarily futile, T would remark that much 
greater philosophers than I have devoted their time to much 
greater nonsense than this. For has not Bertrand Russell 
laboured in several volumes to make a colun'cnt philosophical 
doctrine out of the thin crudilies of Behaviourism? If 
Mo'^l^aggart’a philosophy wore merely the exprossion of his 
personal reaction to life, and if the deduchivo form in wliieh he 
clothed it Avoro merely “ilio finding of bad ri'asons for what ho 
boliiwed on instinct”, it would express the rcacliion of an 
extraordinarily original and sonsilivo personality endowed 
with a singularly acute and poworCul intellect. As such, his 
system, and the arguments by which he claimed to demon- 
strate it, would justify tho most careful and sympathetic 
consideration. 

(ii) I should certainly not be prepared to make such great 
concessions as these to a critic who might accuse me of 
wasting my time. It is plain that Absolutism is the philo- 
sophical expression of an aspect of reality which has pro- 
foundly impressed some of the greatest thinkers in all parts of 
the world and at all periods of human history. If the Vedant- 
ists, Hotinus, Spinoza, and Hegel (to mention no others) all 
talked what appears, when Uterally interpreted, to be non- 
sense, it is surely a most significant fact that men of such high 
inteUigenoe and of such different races and traditions should 
independently have talked such very similar nonsense. 
Dr Tennant, in his PhUosopIiical Theology, after quoting a 
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characteristic passage froia Jakob Boohmo, iia character- 
istically remarks that “ the critic doea well to call iioiisouae by 
its name”. No doubt he d.oes. But ho doo.s not do so well if 
he ignores the problem presented by the concurrence of so 
much similar nonsense from so many independent and 
intellectually respectable sources. To me, for one, this fact 
strongly suggests that there is a genuine and important aspect 
of reality, which is either ineffable, or, if not, is extremely hard 
to express coherently in language which was, no doubt, con- 
structed to deal with other aspects of the universe. 

Now, if any weight be attached to this presumption, there is 
a strong additional reason for atudsdng McTaggart’s philo- 
sophy "with the utmost care. He was perfectly well aware 
of the characteristic difficulties of Absolutism, h(3 was an 
exceptionally clear th inker and lifcid >Yrifcor, and lie made an 
heroic attempt to state and defend his position in a form 
which makes understanding easy and criticism possible. If 
we are to treat Absolutism seriously, it is an immonsc 
advantage to study it in a form in which definite promises aro 
stated in plain language, and definite oonolnsions ai’6 drawn, 
from them by arguments which wo can all follow and acoept 
or reject. The writings of too many eminent Absolutists seem 
to start from no discoverable premises ; to proceed by means 
of puns, metaphors, and ambiguities ; and to resemble in their 
literary style glue thickened with sawdust. To attemjjt to 
analyse or criticise them is as hopeful an undertaldng as 
diving for pennies into pea-soup. We may say of McTaggart 
what L. T. Hobhouse said of Mill: “Like most philosophers, 
he made mistakes; but, unlike most philosophers, he wrote 
clearly enough to be found out”. 

(in) Even those enlightened thinkers who dismiss religion 
as “dope for the workers” and speculative philosophy as 
“auhhmated sexual • desire” might find something worth 
their attention in McTaggart’s system. For such fundamental 
notions as Quality, Eelation, Substance, Cause, Time, Infinite 
Divisibility, and Error are introduced and elaborately dis- 
cussed ; and the value of much of this discussion is independent 
of the philosophical structure which is erected upon it. 
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111 this connexion 1 must make a remark which will strike 
many readers as perverse, and perhaps particularly so as 
coming from me. I am inclined to think that McTaggart’s 
complete lack of acquaintance with contemporary natural 
science was in certain respects a great advantage to him as a 
philosopher. The recent advances in physical theory have heen 
so important and spectacular that they have only too 
obviously “gone to the heads” of some eminent physicists, 
and have encouraged them and the pubhc to believe that then’ 
pronouncements on technical philosophical problems, for 
which they have no special training or aptitude, are deserving 
of serious attention. This is of course a profound mistake. The 
closest historical parallel to it with which I am acquahited is 
those physical and astronomical speculations by which Hegel 
and his foUowers made themselves ridiculous in the early 
years of last century, when the Gorman pubhc was indulging 
in its bout of Absolute Idealism. The philosophic problems 
connected with IJniver’sals and Particulars, Occurrents and 
Continuants, Qualities and Bolationa, Gaxtsatiou and Indeter- 
minism, Continuity and Discreteness, all remain exactly 
where they were, and merely find new applications as the 
theories of physios come and go. McTaggart neither under- 
stood nor pretended to understand the details of scientific 
theory, and was therefore under no temptation to accommodate 
his philosophy to the scientific fashions of the moment. In 
this his instinct was undoubtedly sound, for no systems of 
philosophy are so completely dead and damned as those 
which have fallen to this temptation in the past. 

If self-excuse be self-accusation, I have now accused myself 
as fully as my worst enemies could desire, and I can pass to 
the pleasanter task of acknowledging my obligations and my 
lack of obligations. I will begin with the latter. Several 
important articles on various points in McTaggart’s philosophy 
have appeared in Mind and other journals in the last few 
years. Some of them deal mainly with doctrines which belong 
to Vol. II of the Nature of Existence] but one, by Mr Wisdom, 
is concerned with “Determining Correspondence”, and thus 
covers a very important part of the ground which I oqver in 
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ihe present; volume. From what 1 know of ftlr Wisdom and 
his other work, I am quite sure that this article must be a 
first-class contribution to the subject. And 1 have no reason 
to doubt that the same may be true of other articles which I 
have not mentioned by name. But I may say at once that , in 
accordance with my general rule when, writing on a subject, 1 
have refrained from reading any of these articles. I find it 
more interesting to worry the truth out for myself, to the best 
of my ability. So, if I have plagiarised, I have done so un- 
wittingly; and assertions which are made both by other 
writers on McTaggart’s philosophy and by myself wifi, at least 
have the support of undesigned coincidence. 

On the other hand, I have read with very great interest and 
benefit some of Mr Wisdom’s difficult, but oxtr(>moly able and 
careful, articles on "Logical Construe tions ” ; and anyone else 
who has done so wiU easily soe how much 1 am indebted to thorn 
in several places. I have also to thank Prof. G. E. Moore, for 
the immense trouble which he took on several oceasiouH wlusn 1 
asked him questions or submitted parts of my work to his 
inspection. In this volume the obligation mainly oonoorns 
my attempts to get the "Principle of Betorminiirg Corres- 
pondence” clearly stated. In deaUng with tho notion of 
Entailment in Chapter xi I have been greatly helped by an 
article on "Intentional Relations” in Mind, Oct. 1930, by 
Prof. Everett J. Nelson. 

I am imder very special obligations to Mr Ian Gallio, of 
WadhamCollege, Oxford. During the greater part of the year 
in which the lectures which form the basis of this volume were 
being written and delivered he was staying with me in 
Cambridge, and we were constantly in each other’s company. 
He attended most of the lectures, he has read much of the 
manuscript, and many additions and modifications have been 
made at his suggestion. I have acted on the principle that 
anything that was not clear to him would be unintelligible to 
everyone else. We have conversed so much and so intimately, 
and have so greatly influenced each other, that it would be 
idle to select particular passages or to attempt a nice dis- 
crimination of mewm and suum ; it will suffice to say that he has 
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leftr his mark even in places where the reader might least expect 
to find it. In addition, his presence has provided a constant 
stimulus which has kept me from flagging in the course of a 
long and exhausting bit of work; and the laiowledge that he 
would read what I have written has encouraged me to do my 
best in spite of habitual laziness and occasional deep dis- 
couragement. 

I I must h^rtily thank Mr A. A. Wynne WiUson for the 
Idndness and care with which he has performed the labori- 
ous and uninteresting, but indispensable, task of proof- 
reading. Should he ever, in the course of his professional 
duties, find the book of service to comfort the sick, to 
strengthen the tempted, to raise the fallen, or to waft the 
spirit of an expiring parishioner from earth to heaven, he will, 
no doubt, have his reward. But it is not for me to attempt to 
estimate the present value of this reversion. 

Finally, 1 must admowledge with gratitude the corxrtesy 
and efficiency of all those who have been concerned at the 
University Press with the printing and pubhsliing of the book. 

It remains to say a word about the arrang(5mont of the con- 
tents of this volume. In the main the order is the same as that 
of Vol. I of the Nature of Existence, but I have often found it 
convenient to take together topics which McTaggart separated, 
and to separate topics which he took together. I do not think 
that I have omitted to expound or to criticise any part of 
McTaggart’s first volume. At certain points, where it seemed 
to me that I had something of my own to say, I have un- 
hesitatingly left the exposition and criticism of McTaggart in 
abeyance for a while, and have “stretched my legs and had 
my taUc out”. As aU such parts of the book are carefully 
marked with asterisks, no one who does not want to do so 
need trouble to read them. 

C. D. BROAD 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
OAMBEIDGE 


Octoher 1932 



DIRECTIONS TO THE READER 

( 1) Misprints in Vol. I of the Nature of Existence. 

P. 37, § 40, 1. 11. Por “probabilities” road “possibilities”. 

P, 114, § 109, 1. 27. Por “intrinsically” read “extrinsically". 

P. 171, § 169, 1. 18, Por “shopmen” road “shopman”, 

P. 179, § 167, 1. 12. Delate “no”. 

P. 216, § 202, L 3. For “points” read “parts”. 

P. 256, § 244, 1. 2, For “original” road ''a priori". 

P. 206, § 264, 1. 32. For “composition” road “munihwtatiou”. 

(2) Passages in this Book marked with an Asterisk. 

All sections in the present work which oxa marked with an astorink, 
and only sivoh sections, contain indopondontdevolopmmts ot qucstioivH 
raised by McTaggart’s argnmont. They may bo omitted by nnyouo 
whose only interest is in the exposition and oritioisra of IvtoTaggart’s 
own doctrines. 

Mote. All references to pages or geotione of the Nature of Eadstenoe 
refer to the first edition, published by the Cambridge University Press 
(Yol. I, 1921, and Vol. ii, 1927). At present this is the Only edition; 
but it seems worth wiiile to record the precise source of th© quotations 
in case there should in future be other editions with different 
pagination. 



BOOK I 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


ARGUMENT OF BOOK I 

In the first cliapter we consider MeTaggart’s philosophical 
method, as used in the Nature of Existence, and discuss its 
relation or want of relation to the Transcendental Method of 
Kant and the Dialectical Method of Hegel. In Chap, ii we 
are concerned with the meanings of the terms “reality” and 
“existence”, and with the relations of these two terms to 
each otlier. In Oliaps. in and iv we are occupied with the 
question whether tlrere is anything that does not exist. In 
Chap. Ill this question is raiscsd about, Cliaracteristics and 
Possibilities. After defuling with Mcflaggart’s views about 
“ non-oxistont ciiaractori.stica”, wo discuss tlie subject in- 
dependently, and treat of tmiversalia ante ram, of ideal limits, 
of a 'priori concepts, and of innate ideas. In Chap, iv the same 
question i.s raised about Propositions. We try to explain what 
“ propo.sitions ” would be if there wore such entities, and why 
many people have believed that there are propositions. We 
then consider whether there is any good ground to believe 
that there are propositions; and, in this connexion, we state 
and criticise MeTaggart’s views on the subject and also offer 
an independent treatment of it. 




CHAPTER I 


MoTAGGART’S METHOD AND ITS RELATIONS 
TO OTHER METHODS 

I shall begin this book with an account of McTaggart’s 
method of philosophising, as illustrated in the Nature of 
Existence, and its relations to certain other methods which 
have been used by eminent philosophers. In particular we 
shall have to consider carefully the connexion or lack of 
connexion between it and Hegel’s dialectical method, since 
McTaggart was^,,fl!...distingukljed[. . ah.d, an , ardent. 

a_dmii'er of the 

1. The Method and Aim of McTaggart's Enquiry. 

McTaggart’s enquiry in the Nature of Existence falls into 
two parts, and these demand dilioront methods and claim 
difforenii chigroos of certainty. 

(A) 'I’lio first part of his task is to discover what character- 
istics belong (a) distributivcly to everything that exists, or 
(6) collectively to the existent taken as a whole. The dis- 
tinction is important, and the absence of a clear recognition 
of it seems to me to be a characteristic defect in Hegel. To 
take an example : It might be that every part of the universe 
is both a cause-factor in some total cause and an effect-factor 
in some total effect ; but it seems nonsensical to suppose that 
the universe as a collective whole could be either. Conversely, 
the universe might be, as McTaggart believed, a society of 
intimately related minds. But, if so, it is quite certain that 
not every part of the universe will have this characteristic, 
for some parts of it will be minds and therefore not societies. 

There are two small criticisms to be made at tins point, 
(i) McTaggart’s two lands of characteristic are not mutually 
exclusive. He would say, for example, that both the universe 
as a whole and every part of it have the characteristic of 
being a compound particular existent, (ii) There is a certain 
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a.iiil)iguity in, the notion of applying clislribultvcly (u tna-ry- 
thing that exists. U might moan (a) ■‘a[)plving In ovtuy one 
of a certain act of parts winch togotiior maki', \ip live uuivcrs(^ 
withont rcmaiiidor and withont overlap”, or (h) "aiiplyiiig 
to every part whatever of tho universe”, t’or example, t)u 
McTaggart’a view the universe has a set of partfi each of 
which is a self; and yet not every part of tho nniverse is a 
self. For a twinge of tootliachc in one of these .solves is, on 
McTaggart’a view, a particular existent and a part of the 
universe, in precisely the same sense hi which the self is; and 
a twinge of toothache is certainly not a self. We therefore 
ought to divide characteristics of the kind which Mc’faggart 
is going to consider into tho following fm ir classes ; ( 1 ■ 1 ) those 
which belong to the universe as a colk'cUve whole ami to 
every part of it; (1'2) those which belong to I he iinivorsi' as a 
collective whole and to overy member of a wm'I ain set ol' ])arl s 
of it; (2'1) those Avhioh do not heloug to the universe' as a 
coUectivo whole, but do belong to every part, ol' h ; and 
(2-2) those which do not belong to tho univ('rso as a e.olk'citivo 
whole, but/ do belong to every mombor of a certain set ol‘ 
parts of it. It must be remarked (;hab, corresponding to any 
characteristic of the fourth kind, thoro will always be one 
which applies to the universe as a collective whole. For it 
will he an important characteristic of tho universe as a whole 
to be analysable without remamder or overlap into a set of 
parts every one of wliich has a certain oharactoristic cj}. For 
example, one of the most important collective properties 
which MoTaggart claims to prove of the universe is tho pro- 
perty of being completely analysable into a set of parts every 
one of which is a self. 

(B) The second part of McTaggart’s task is to see what 
consequences of practical or theoretical interest can be drawn 
from the conclusions of the first part with regard to various 
items of the existent which are empirically presented to us. 
This falls into three divisions, (a) In the first place, we may 
be able to show that certain oharacteristios which seem to 
belong to some or to all parts of the universe cannot really do 
so, because they are inconsistent with the nature which we 
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have been forced to ascribe to the universe as a whole or to 
every part of it. (h) This leads at once to the problem of how 
parts of the universe with which we are acquainted can seem 
to us to have characteristics which ai’e other than and in- 
compatible with those which they really do have. Can we 
find any correlation between the characteristics which such 
things seem to have but do not have and those which they 
have but do not seem to have? (c) Finally, there is the problem 
of coniecburing, on the basis of our actual experience, what 
the nature of the existent must be if it is to fulfil the con- 
ditions which have been shown to be necessary and is to 
present the appearances which it does in fact present. And 
from these conjectures we may be able to draw more or less 
probable conclusions on subjects which are of practical im- 
poi'tance to us. 

McTaggart says that the metliod to be adopted in the first 
part of Jiis task is almost wholly a prion, though two empirical 
promises will be used. Ho doo.s not exjilicitly define “a priori 
l^nowloclgo”, but it is clear fi-oin the context that ho moans 
liy it knowledge of necessary c.onnoxions or disoonnoxions 
between univorsals. fi’his is gained either by direct inspection 
or by deduotive inforonco from premises which can be seen to 
be necessary by inspection. The two empirical premises arc 
based upon acquaintance with particulars, to which MoTag- 
gart gives the name of “perception”. It is by this means that 
we Imow that something exists, which is an essential premise 
in his system. And it is by this means that we know that 
what exists is differentiated into parts and is not just a jingle 
point-instant. (We shall see later that McTaggart holds it to 
be self-evident that every particular, as such, must have parts 
which are themselves particulars. If this be granted, the 
second empirical premise becomes superfluous.) ^ 

McTaggart points out that an emphical premise may be 
just as certain as an intuitively a priori premise. I think he 
means, what is not the same thing, that it may be just as 
much an instance of genuine hnowUdge and not mere behef or 
opinion. If I am feeling toothache at a certain moment, this 
fact is contingent. But I know it by inspection at that 
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moment just as well as I know tlio neoeMs.uy mu I .s('ir-('vuleul 
fact that shape involves size. 'Phero is, hovu'v or, one imjiori iinl 
difference between our a prioi'i knowloilgo of noi'os^ary iacis 
and our empirical loiowledgo of conlingcut fads, "riiero is no 
reason to doubt that two or more minds can bo accpiaintotl 
with one and the same pair of universals, and can intuit or 
demonstrate the same necessary connexion or disconnexion 
between them. Necessary facts are, in principle, public. Bub 
it is very doubtful whether, in this life at any rate, two human 
minds are ever acquainted with one and the same particular. 
This, however, does not affect the general cocrciveness of 
arguments based on such empirical premises as McTaggart 
uses. My introspection assures me that something exists, and 
Smith’s introspection as.snros Mm tlial something exists, and 
it does not matter for the purpo.se of Mc'raggarl’s arguments 
that the something which [ know to exisi is i)rivat(' (o mo 
whilst the something which ymith know to exist is privali' 
to him. 

So far all is clear. But it is a curious fact that, in hi.s ehaiil cr 
on Method (Bk. i. Chap, xii), McTaggart docs not numtiou 
something which is most characteristic of his method and 
does not fall under any heading that he has inirodnood. '^I'ho 
situation up to Bk. rrr. Chap, xxiri, is as follows. We have 
accepted various a priori premises and the two absolutely 
certain empirical premises mentioned above, and we have 
made straightforward deductive inferences from them. Lot 
us denote the premises which have been used up to this point 
by pqr. In Bk. m, Chap, xxii, a further premise s is intro- 
duced, viz., that every particular consists of parts which arc 
themselves particulars. This is alleged to be self-evident. It is 
then argued that, unless a certain further proposition i be 
granted, which is admittedly not self-evident, there will be a 
contradiction. This means that the conjunction of premises 
pqrsi entails a contradiction, and is therefore impossible. But 
every member of this conjunction except t is absolutely 
certain. Therefore i must be rejected and t must bo accepted, 
in spite of the fact that t is not self-evident and cannot he 
deduced directly from the premises pqrs. The new proposition 
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t is assei'Lod on these grounds in Bk. iv, Chap, xxiv, § 195, 
and it becomes the basis of many of the most characteristic 
results, positive and negative, of McTaggart’s philosophy. Of 
course it is not a new ‘premise, since MoTaggart claims to 
prove it by an argument of the kind mentioned above. But 
it is peculiar in so far as it can be proved only by the indirect 
method of showing that the combination of the earlier pre- 
mises with the denial of it would entail a contradiction. There 
is another point to be noticed about this proposition. It 
merely lays down a certain very general condition which 
every particular must obey. The next step which McTaggart 
takes is to try to show that this general condition could be 
fuliillod in one and only one very special way, which he states 
in § 197 and elaborates tlnoughout the rest of Bk. iv. This 
specification of the general condition he calls the Principle of 
Determining Correspondence, and it is from this that many 
of his most characteristic doctrines follow. 

Now it seems to mo that something closely, though not 
exactly, similar to what 1 have just been describing happens 
in many systems of rloductive metaphysics. Leibniz and 
Spinoza, for example, starting from premises which to many 
people would seem self-evident, deduce the conclusion that 
there cannot bo a plurality of interacting substances. But 
they have also to admit the empirical premise that there 
seems to bo a plurality of substances and that they seem to 
interact. Leibniz at this stage accepts a plurality of sub- 
stances, and introduces the doctrine of Pre-established Har- 
mony to account for the appearance of interaction. Spinoza 
at this stage rejects a plurality of substances, and introduces 
the doctrines of Modes, of Oonatus, and of Parallelism to 
account for the appearances. And the most characteristic 
doctrines of each philosopher foUow from the proposition 
which he has introduced in order to reconcile the deductions 
from his a priwi premises with the appearance of a plurality 
of interacting substances. Of course the analogy with 
McTaggart’s procedure is not complete. He introduces the 
Principle of Determining Correspondence in order to reconcile 
the deductions from his other a priori premises with the 
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a /priori premise that every particular is endles.sly divisible, 
and not to reconcile the deductions from his ])r('mises with 
certain appearances. Still, the analogy is clo.so enoiigli to bt' 
worth mentioning. 

McTaggart claims that the results reached in the lirst, part, 
of his enquiry are absolutely demonstrated. There can be no 
question of probability here. If the premises be certain and 
the reasoning valid, the conclusions must be true. He claims 
the same certainty for many of the negative results reached 
in the first division of the second part of his enquiry. If 
everything that exists has been shown to have certain 
characteristics, then no existent which appears t,o have a 
characteristic that would be incompatible with any of those 
can really have that characteristic. In the soe-ond and third 
divisions of the second part of his cnejuiry nothing morc^ tJiaii 
a high degree of probability is ehunu'd. Here, wo are only 
making conjectures, and our conjcct,nroH will be limited by 
the range of our experience and our powers ol' imagination. 
At most we may be able to say that such and such a tihoojy of 
reality fits the empirical facts and fuliils the necessary (jou- 
ditions, and that wc cannot imagine any other theory of 
reality which will do this. We must admit that there may bo 
plenty of other theories which we cannot imagine for lack of 
the necessary experience, and that one or other of tlioso may 
be the true one. 

On this I have at present only the following comments to 
make : 

(i) McTaggart might reasonably have felt some doubt 
about his results even in the first part and in the first division 
of the second part of his enquiry. So much depends on the 
Principle of Determinhig Correspondence. Now the certainty 
of this depends on the conviction that it is the one and only 
way in which a certain general condition could possibly bo 
fulfilled. And the certamty that this general condition must 
be fulfilled depends on the conviction that the conjoint denial 
of it and assertion of the premises of the system would entail 
a contradiction. Now is it reasonable to bo sure that this 
general condition can be fulfilled in one and only one way? 
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The principle ilaelf ia not intrinsically plausible, and it leads 
to many very paradoxical conclusions. Might it not be more 
reasonable, in view of these facts, to siispect either that some 
of the premises which seem to be self-evidently necessary are 
in fact false, or that there is some imdetected flaw in the 
reasoning, or that there ia some other way of fulfilling those 
conditions wliich must be fulfilled if the contradiction which 
would otherwise be involved in endless divisibility is to be 
avoided? False propositions often have seemed self-evident, 
apparently cogent reasoning often has been found to bo 
faulty, and it is notoriously difficult to be sure that any pro- 
posed solution of a problem is unique. Hence there is real 
ground for liositatmg to accept McTaggart’s highly para- 
doxical conclusion, M ovcjj if we can sec nofiung wj'ong with his 
promises or Ids arguments. 

(ii) It must bo remarked that one impoi'tarit negative 
conclusion, vi^., the denial of the reality of temporal qualities 
and relations, is rcuicliod indepeudenidy oftlio results of the 
first jiart of the ('uquiry. Tlie reality of time is 3’ojected in 
t!luq). XXX ri I, not because temporal characteristics would 
conflict with any characteristic which has been shoAvn to 
belong to evorything that exists, but because they are alleged 
to be inlenially in consi, stent. 

2. Relations of McTaggart's Method to others. 

Under this head 1 propose to say something about the 
relations of McTaggart’s method to that of Kant and to that 
of Hegel. 

2-1. Relation^ to Kant. McTaggart’s method is not in the 
slightest degree epistemological or transcendental. He does 
not set out, as both Locke and Kant did, to determine the 
powers and capacities of the human mind, and thus to assign 
on epistemological grounds the limits to its profitable em- 
ployment on ontological questions. Nor does he start, as 
Kant did in his transcendental arguments, from the premise 
that such and such a fact is Jenotun by human beings, and 
attempt to discover the conditions under which such know- 
ledge is possible and to infer from them other ontological and 
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epistemological propositions. Tlis method is tluil of llio old- 
fashioned “dogmatic metaphysics”, which Kind, clumed in 
have overthrown. Ho docs irot attempt to defend (his pi'o- 
cedure, and at this time of day it would seem as if some 
defence of it were needed. 

At first sight it seems very plausible to say that, wo ought 
to consider carefully the powers and limitations of the human 
mind before embarkmg on ontological speerdations for which 
we are perhaps quite unfitted. This contention is often sup- 
ported by the analogy of the scientist testing his instruments 
before using them, and is reinforced by the very scanty amount 
of agreement which has been reached in ontology although it 
has been pursued for some thousands of years by some of the 
ablest minds of the human race. It is also argued on evolu- 
tionary grounds that our minda, which have developed in (he 
practical struggle for existence, are urdilci'ly to bo (i((('d for 
speculations on the nature andstj-ucture ofimdily as a wlioh'; 
since knowledge of this would have no ])OHit.iv(^ sui'vival value', 
whilst concentration upon it would at most pc'riods have 
been definitely detrimental to one’s chances of living long and 
bringing up a large and healthy family. 

There are two diflerent questions in all this, which must bo 
separately discussed. 

(i) Is the likelihood of reaching ontological resul(,s which 
are both important and trustworthy great enough to make it 
worth a man’s while to pursue speculative metaphysics at the 
present day? Hero the one strong argument in favour of a 
negative answer is the eminence of those who have spent their 
lives in such studies, and the scanty results that they have 
won. This is a legitimate ground for doubting whether the 
conclusions of any contemporary writer in this field, however 
distinguished he may be and however convincing his argu- 
ments may seem, are really well-founded. The evolutionary 
argument seems to me to be of very little weight. By parity 
of reasoning we might expect the human intellect to bo weakest 
in pure mathematics, where it is in fact strongest, and to bo 
strongest in social and political theory and practice, where it 
is in fact weakest. 
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(ii) The second question is this. Is it possible or desirable 
to determine the limits of our intellectual powers before 
embarking on ontological speculations? The analogy of the 
scientist testing his mstruments before using them is quite 
misleading. When you tost a material instrument you do so 
by means of some other material instrument which you take 
as your standard. When you examine your mind to see whether 
it wiU do certain things your mind is at once the instrument 
to be tested, the scientist who applies the test, and the 
standard in comparison with which the test is made. Now 
this would not greatly matter if the mind were investigating 
itself from a purely psychological point of view, i.e., were 
trying to determine as accurately as possible what it is doing 
when it professes to be thinking or willing or feeling emotions. 
But, if it is enquiring whether it is competent io arrive at 
truth about certaiir subjects, it will have to consider, nob 
merely the classification and analysis and causation of the 
procoRSOH which it is act.ually performing, but also whether 
those proc(‘SHOs arc so adapted to the fa,ctH about those sub- 
jects as to 1)0 likely to load to knowledge or j’ationally 
grounded belief. Now how can one possibly make any in- 
telligent judgment on this matter unless one jweswpposes a 
great deal of knowledge about the nature and structure of 
the rest of the world and about the mind’s position in it? 
And these are precisely the ontological que.gtions about which 
metaphysicians are forbidden to express any opinion until 
cpistemologists have completed their task. The plain fact 
is that epistemologists necessarily assume ontological pro- 
positions, and, since they do not realise that they are doing so, 
they often assume uncritically ontological propositions which 
have only to be stated in order to appear highly doubtful. 

Lastly, it cannot be said that there is any greater agree- 
ment among experts in epistemology than there is among 
experts in ontology. When epistemology was yoimg, as it was 
in the days of Locke and Kant, there was some excuse for 
supposing that the mind might be competent to discover its 
own limitations fairly quickly and that metaphysicians might 
rightly be asked to suspend their operations until this had 
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been done. Epistemology, like Chrisiiauiiy, never liaving 
been tried, could claim never to have fixilod. But oxperientie 
has now shown that these hopes were vain, and the oihsto- 
mological veto on ontology cannot reasonably be maint ained. 
The upshot of the matter is that McTaggart was right not. to 
be frightened off the field of ontology by the awful warnings 
on the epistemological notice boards. But this does not alter 
the fact that the omens are highly unfavourable for the 
success of any system of constructive metaphysics, such as 
McTaggart’s, since even the best shots have hitherto bagged 
nothing in this field but chimeras. 

The above answers to the extreme claims of epi.stemology 
might have been learnt by McTaggart from Plegol, who dis- 
cusses the whole subject very ably in the ISncydopaetlia. But 
McTaggart seems to have been singularly little infliunusod 
by another, and closely connected, side of llogei’s t(»aclutig. 
Hegel, whilst rejecting the priority of (epistemology to on- 
tology and msisting against Kant that the ciat.ogoricsH arc 
objective typos of structure and not forms imposod by tliti 
human mind, is not content to go back to the naive position 
of the old pre-critioal metaphysics. He insists that the cate- 
gories of common sense and natural science need to be 
rigorously criticised, and that, when they are subjected to 
criticism, they exhibit their imperfections by developing con- 
tradictions. This may or may not be true; but it is strange 
how completely McTaggart ignored the very possibility of it. 
He takes over in happy innocence the categories of common 
sense and natural science, and confidently builds on them as 
if Hegel had never lived or he had never read Hegel. This 
consideration brings us to 

2-2. Relation to Hegel. AU McTaggart’s works which pre- 
cede the Nature of Existence, with the single exception of 
Some Dogmas of Religion, are concerned with Hegel. His first 
book, Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, was an interpretation and 
defence of the general principles of Hegel’s dialectical method. 
His Studies in Hegelian Cosmology contains special apph- 
oations of this method. His Commentary to Hegel’s Logic is a 
detailed and critical expodtion, category by category, of the 
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chain of dialectical reasoning by •which Hegel professed to 
show the necessity of passing step by step from the category 
of Pm’e Being to that of the Absolute Idea. In the last 
paragraph of that boolc he asserts that the next task of 
philosophy should be to make a fresh investigation of the 
nature of reality by a dialectical method substantially, though 
not exactly, the same as Hegel’s. He expresses the conviction 
that the results, bice the methods, would be much akni, 
though he admits that this cannot be Imown until the experi- 
ment has been tried. 

When McTaggart began to 'write the book which eventually 
became the Nature of Existence this was the task which he set 
before liim. The title of the earliest drafts is Dialectic of 
Existence, and in 1910 or 1911 he was giving lectures in which 
ho claimed to prove by dialectical arguments some of the 
results which now appear in the Nature of Existence. I do not 
know when precisely he dropped the plan of constructing a 
now dialectic, but his reasons for doing so are made clear in. 
Chap. :iii of the Nature of Existence. In the first place, the 
validity or thc< possible fruitfulness of the dialectical method 
would be q\icstioned in limine by many philosophers. 
McTaggart continued to hold that the method, as interpreted 
by him, could bo defended against these fundamental pre- 
liminary objections. But, if the same results could be proved 
by ordinary processes of deductive reasoning from absolutely 
certain premises, there would plainly be a tactical advantage 
in proving them m this way rather than by the compromising 
help of the dialectical method. The jury would be more likely 
to be convinced by a barrister who had enjoyed a spotless 
reputation and moved in the highest circles since the time of 
Euchd than by one who had only begun to practise in the 
early nineteenth century in Germany, and had, however im- 
deservedly, been under an almost continuous cloud ever since 
his caU to the bar. 

There was, however, a second and a stronger reason. 
McTaggart, as the footnote on p. 48 shows, had come to a 
conclusion which was fatal to the practical applicability, 
though not to the validity, of the dialectical method, even 
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.as interpreted by himself, He there remarks tluit, although 
|the chief characteristics of reality might have boon intcr- 
I’connected dialectically, yet, so far as he can ace, they are 
Vot in fact so connected. This was conclusive for him. 

1 All that remained was for him to point out certain liko- 
*nesses and differences between his own method and Hegel’s 
method as interpreted by him. This he does in Chap, in, 
§§ 47-51 inclusive. The following are the two points of hlce- 
ness. (i) Both methods “base philosophy on the discovery 
of characteristics which are involved in the characteristic of 
existence, or the characteristic of being the whole of what 
exists” (p, 44, § 47), (ii) In both methods the reasoning by 
which the structure of the existent is demonstrated forms a 
single chain; it is not “divisible into a number of separate 
lines of argument which are independent of each other” 
(p, 44, §47), \- 

The points of imlikenoss between Mo'J.'aggart’s method and 
Hegel’s are the four which follow. 

(i) In the dialectic the categories fall into triads of thosis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. There is nothing lUse this in 
McTaggart’s method. It must be remarked, however, in this 
connexion, that McTaggart himself had come to the con- 
clusion, from his detailed study of Hegel, that in every triad 
after the first there is a direct transition from antithesis alone 
to synthesis. The transition is not, as has commonly been 
supposed, from thesis with antithesis to synthesis [Gom- 
mentary, p. 12, § 12). If this interpretation be right, the 
triadic form is much less fundamental in Hegel’s system than 
most people, including Hegel himself, had thought ; and the 
difference between the two methods is smaller than it seems 
at first sight. 

(ii) Hegel generally said, and ought presumably always to 
have held, that every category below the Absolute Idea is 
partly true and partly false of reahty. Thesis and antithesis 
are said to be “transmuted” and “modified” in their syn- 
thesis, and, unless they were, they could not be reconciled. 
But every predicate which McTaggart ascribes to the existent 
at any stage of his argument is completely true of the 
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existent and remains wholly unmodified at the end of the 
process. 

It is impossible to say what importance should he attached 
to this difference unless we know what interpretation to put 
upon the plainly metaphorical terms of this statement of 
Hegel’s doctrine. What is meant by saying that a certain 
category is "partly true” and “partly false” of reafity? 
What can be meant by saying that categories, which Hegel 
certainly regarded as objective structural factors hi reahty, 
are “transformed” or “modified”? How could a category 
possibly undergo this or any other change? 

The only interpretation which does not make complete 
nonsense of the doctrine which McTaggart here ascribes to 
Hegel seems to me to be the following. Let be a thesis, its 
antithesis, and then synthesis. Then the judgment that B 
is Cl is false, because it entails that R is wliilst Cy and are 
incompatible. Similarly the judgment that J.i is is false, 
because it entails that B is whilst Cj and are incompatible. 
But there is a category which resembles Oy in a certain 
respect Xy and resembles Cg in a certain other respect Zg, 
and is not internally inconsistent. If the judgment that B is 
Cy^ wore true, you might say, if you cared to UkSo a rather 
dangerous ellipsis, that Oy and Cg are "partly true” and “partly 
false” of B, and that Cja “contains Cy and Cg in a modified and 
transmuted form”. Strictly spealdng, Cy and Cg would be 
simply false of B, and Cy^ would not contain either Cy or Cj, in 
any form whatever. But Cy^, which is true of B and does not 
contain q or Cg, would resemble in a certain respect Xy 
and reselnble Cg in a certain other respect Xg. Of course, 
unless Cy2 were the Absolute Idea, the judgment that B is 
Cy2 would not be true. It would be found to entail and be 
entailed by a judgment of the form “i? is Cg”, where Cg is a 
certain other category which is inconsistent' with Cy^ ■ There 
would then be a certain category o^g, which resembles 
in a certain respect X^^ resembles Cg in a certain other 
respect Xg . This would be the synthesis of 
that it “contained Cj in a modified form” would be a highly 
elhptioal way of stating that it resembles in a certain respect 
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this forms a kind of suppressed promise to all the transitions 
in the dialectic. But this is quite unlike the explicit intro- 
duction of new premises at definite stages in the argninenl . 

(iv) Hegel held that there is one and only one dialectical 
chain from Pure Being to the Absolute Idea, and that the 
place of any category in this chain is completely fixed. In 
McTaggart’s argument also the order is to a groat extent 
irreversible ; in many oases you can prove that reality must 
be characterised by Y if and only if you have already shown 
that it must be characterised by X. But there are also many 
places in which the order is a mere matter of convonienee. 
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REALITY AND EXISTENCE 

In this chapter I shah, discuss the meanings of the terms 
“reality” and “existence”, and the relations of these two 
terms to each other. 

1. Reality. 

In Chap. I of the Nature of Existence McTaggart asserts that 
reality is an indefinable quahty which belongs to everything 
that is. Existence, he says, appears prima facie to be a 
specific modification of the generic quahty reality. 

Reality is not a quality which admits of degree, as some 
have thought. This mistake has arisen partly through con- 
fusing reality with power, which of course has degrees. 
Another factor in causing tJie mistake is the following. A 
certain predicate Q may misrepresent the natm’e of a certain 
subject S less than a certain other predicate P does. If so, 
there is a meaning in saying that the proposition S is Q is 
“truer than” the proposition S is P. People are Hable to 
jump from this to sayhig that an 3 which is Q would be “more 
real than” an S which is P. If this is meant to be anything 
more than a verbal restatement of the fact that Q misre- 
presents the nature of 8 leas than P does, it is false. If 8 be 
not Q and be not P, then neither an 8 which is Q nor an 8 
which is P is real at ah. 

Again, McTaggart says that it is nonsense to regard reality 
as a relational property which essentially involves a relation 
to some universe of discourse. It is never literally true that 
a term is real in one universe of disoonrse and unreal in 
another, though such phraseology may be significant and true 
if interpreted metaphorically. 

Whilst these negative statements of McTaggart’s are true 
and important, his doctrine that reality is a generic quality 
and that existence is a specific modification of it is, I think, 
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quite certainly false. McTaggart remarks in § 2 (hat, although 
reality is a quality which bolong.s to ovcu-ything tliat is, ycl. 
not all predications of imreality are self-i'ontriulictory. ^Some 
are in fact true. It is true that Apollo is unrouil, tliat mermaids 
are unreal, and that the rational number whose aq\iaro i,s 
equal to 2 is unreal. But ho does not explain how predications 
of unreality fail to be self-contradictory ; and it seems to me 
that, on his theory, they aU would be self-contradictory. 
Take, for example, the judgment that Apollo is unreal. This 
must be about something, and, on MoTaggart’s view,’ it must 
deny that the something which it is about has the quality of 
reality. But equally, on his view, that which the judgment 
is about, whatever that may be, has the quality of rcalily, 
since this belongs to all that is. And so tho judgment is self- 
contradictory in tho sense that it donic's of its Hul)j('ct a 
quality which must bo present in amry subjocl.. 

The fact is, of course, that wo are misled ini otliinkiug l hat 
reality is a quality, and that judgmonls wliich assort or deny 
reality are like those which assort or deny redness, by a 
likeness of verbal form which conceals a profound dilTcronce 
of logical structure. The sentence “Lions arc roal” has the 
same verbal form as the sentence “Lions are yellow", and 
the sentence “Mermaids are not real" has tho same verbal 
form as the sentence “Lions are not herbivorous". But tho 
judgments which are expressed respectively by “Lions are 
real” and by “Lions are yeUow" are quite different in naturo. 
The first is about the defining characteristic of the class lion, 
and it asserts of it that it has instances. The second is about 
the instances of this defining characteristic, and it asserts 
that they have yellowness. Similar remarks apply to the 
negative judgments which are expressed respectively by the 
sentences “Mermaids are not real” and “Lions are not herbi- 
vorous”. The first is about the defining characteristic of the 
class mermaid, and it denies of it that it has instances. It is 
in fact equivalent to the statement that nothing has a 
woman’s body and a fish’s tail. The second is about the 
instances of the hon-charaoteristic, and it denies of them that 
they are herbivorous. 
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Thus there is no such quality as “reality” ; though there is 
the oharaoteristic of having instances, and this belongs to 
some characteristics and not to others. 

2. Existence. 

Since there is no such quality as “reality”, existence can- 
not be a specific modification of the generic quality reality, 
as MoTaggart alleges. Nevertheless, existence may be a 
genuine quality which belongs to some entities and not to 
others. Given a certain definition or description, we might be 
able to say that, if anything answered to it, this entity would 
exist. Given a certain other definition or description, we 
might be able to say that, 'if anything answered to it, this 
entity would not exist but would subsist. Thus, for example, 
if the characteristic of being wholly evil had an instance, this 
instance would certainly exist and not subsist. And, if the 
characteristic of being a rational number whose square is 
equal to 2 had an instance, this instance would certainly 
subsist and not exist. 

I think it will be useful to introduce the terms “existend" 
and “suhsistend” at this point. The statement that a; is 
existend moans that, if there were any instance of the de- 
finition or description of x, this instance would exist. A 
similar definition, mutatis mutandis, could be given of the 
statement that x is suhsistend. When, and only when, we 
wish to convey the belief, not only that x is existend, bqt also 
that there is such a thurg as x, we say that x exists or is 
ejdstent. Similar remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to “x sub- 
sists” or “a; is subsistent”. Thus, for example, I should say 
that both lions and phoenixes are existend, that Hons exist 
or are existent, and that phoenixes do not exist or are not 
existewi. And I should say that both the rational number 
whose square is equal to 4 and the rational number whose 
square is equal to 2 are subsistevid, that the former subsists 
or is subsistent, and that the latter does not subsist or is not 
subsistent. 

The characteristics existend andsubsistend,thoughmutually 
exclusive and collectively exhaustive, do not seem to me to be 
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determinates under any higher determinable. As we liare 
seen, they quite certainly cannot bo rogartled as de(.eriuiua,1 es 
under a determinable quality of \vUicl\ “reality” is th(' 
name. 

2-1. Does anything exislt In Chap, iv of the Nature of 
Existence McTaggart discusses the question whether anything 
exists. According to him it is neither self-evident that some- 
thing exists, nor is the fact that something exists deducible 
from any premises which are self-evident. Nevertheless, it is 
quite certain that something does exist, and anyone who 
doubted it or denied it could be shown how to convince him- 
self that his doubt is groundless or that his denial is misialren. 
The argument is as follows. 

If a man doubts or denies that soraei,hi)ig c'xisis, i.licu there 
is certainly somethirig which ho do.soribc.s, rigidly or wrongly, 
as his doubt or denial that something oxisl-s. And so (lie I’acl/ 
that there is this doubt or denial is u\eonsisi.('nt V'ii.li i.hc' dould, 
being justified and with the denial being true. 

This argument has, in my opinion, a fliippresHod prenuso. 
I agree that the fact that there is a doiibt or a denial oniailn 
that there is something. But it does not by itself entail that 
this something is existent, as McTaggart claims. A soeptio 
about existence might admit that there is something which 
he describes, rightly or wrongly, as his doubt or denial that 
something exists. But he might then add; “This something 
certainly appears to me on inspection to be, or to contam, 
an existent. But might this not be an illusion? Is it not 
possible that, although it appears to me to be or to contain 
an existent, it is reaUy a subsistent which does not contain 
or involve any existent?” I do not see how this could bo 
refuted except in one of two ways, (i) It might be self-evident 
that nothing could appear to be existent unless something 
were existent, (ii) It might be self-evident that notliing 
could appear to be a doubt or a denial unless it were itself 
existent or contained an existent as an element. The second 
of these propositions does seem to me self-evident. But one 
or other of them is certainly needed if the sceptic is to be 
enabled to refute himself, and so something more than 
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McTaggart’s indubitable empirical premise seems to be re- 
quired at this point. 

There remains one other point that is worth mentioning. 
Granted that the fact that there is something which exists 
cannot be seen by us to be necessary, either by direct in- 
spection or by deduction from other facts which we can see 
to be necessary, three alternatives remain open, (i) That the 
fact is necessary, and that we are prevented from seeing its 
necessity by some special limitation of the human mind. An 
angel or God might be able to see directly, or to prove from 
self-evident premises, that there must be sometliing that 
exists, (ii) That the fact is contingent, and can be seen by us 
to be contingent, (iii) That the fact is contingent, but that 
we cannot see that it is contingent. Not seeing that a fact is 
necessary is, of course, quite different from seeing positively 
that it is contingenii. 

Now it is not clear wliich of tliose alternatives McTaggart 
would have held, or whether he would have said that he 
could not decide between. them. I suspect, however, that at 
this point .in his work ho would have claimed to hold the 
second, if the question had been put to him. A person who 
accepted the Ontological Argument would hold that it is, 
and can be seen by human beings to be, necessary that there 
is something which exists. For he thinks that he can prove 
that there must be something answering to the description 
“most perfect being”, and that existence is involved in this 
description. St Thomas Aquinas, I think, would have held 
that it is necessary that there is something that exists, but 
that only God or angels can see the necessity of this fact. 
Men can see ..only that the- existence of God is a necessary 
consequence of certain facts which, so far as we can see, are 
contingent, e.g., the fact that there is motion and qualitative 
change. 



CHAPTER, ITl 


IS EXISTENCE CO-EXTENSIVE WITH 
REALITY? 

(I) CHAKACTEBISTICS AND POSSIBILITIES 

In this chapter and the next we have to consider the following 
question: “Are there any terms which subsist but do not 
exist? ” With regard to certain descriptions of terms we can 
say that, if anything answers to any of these descriptions, 
then it certainly exists. McTaggart holds that, if anything 
answered to the description of a particular, it would certainly 
exist. Agam, any quality which qualified an aoHxal piu’ticular 
would exist, and so would any relation which related two or 
more actual partioulars. Lastly, any quality whicli qualified 
an existent quality or relation, and any rolai,ion which related 
existent qualities or relations, would ipso facto exist. It will 
be convoniont to say that qualities and relations of the khxd 
first mentioned “directly characterise” actual partioulars, 
whilst those of the second land “indirectly oharaoterise ” 
actual partioulars. MoTaggart’s doctrine, as so far stated, 
might then be summed up in the principle that anything 
that was a particular, or was a characteristic which directly 
or indirectly characterised some actual particular, would ipso 
facto exist. 

Now, prima facie, there appear to be terms which do not 
answer to any of the above-mentioned descriptions. There 
appear to be characteristics, such as phoenixhood or perfect 
virtue, which neither directly nor indirectly characterise any 
actual particular. There appear to be mireahsed possibihties. 
And many people hold that there are propositions, as distinct 
from judgments, sentences, and facts. With regard to each of 
these descriptions of terms there are two questions to bo 
asked, which McTaggart does not very clearly separate, 
(i) Are there any terms answering to these descriptions ? Are 
there such entities as characteristics which do not directly or 
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indii’eotly characterise any actual particular, or as unrealised 
possibilities, or as propositions? (ii) If there were, would they 
exist? If it could be shown with regard to each of these three 
descriptions either that no term answers to it or that any 
term which did answer to it would exist, it would have been 
shown that Existence is co-extensive with Reality. MoTag- 
gart claims to prove this in Chap, n of the Nature of Reality. 
I propose to confine the discussion in the present chapter to 
what I will call “non-characterising characteristics” and 
to possibihties. The question about propositions is a very 
comphcated one, which is bound up with MoTaggart’s 
theories of judgment and of truth. I shall therefore reserve 
it for the next chapter. 

1. Non-characterising Characteristics. 

Id. McTaggart’s View. MoTaggart begins by drawing a 
distinction between the qualities and relations of actual parti- 
culars and qualities and relations in the abstract. "He says 
that the wisdom of Socrates and the moral superiority of 
Socrates to Nero are examples of the former. And he says 
that wisdom in general and moral superiority in general are 
examples of the latter. The former are existent. If there were 
anything answering to the description of the latter, it would 
subsist and not exist. 

Now all this seems to me quite untenable. I do not see 
what “the wisdom of Socrates” can mean except that per- 
fectly determinate degree and kind of wisdom which in fact 
characterised Socrates. In principle this might have charac- 
terised dozens of other men also, though in fact it is most 
unKlcely that it characterised anyone but Socrates. It thus 
differs from “ wisdom in general” only as a determinate differs 
from the determinable of which it is a specification. If 
Socrates is characterised by this determinate kind and degree 
of wisdom, he must ipso facto be characterised by wisdom in 
general, which is the determinable under which this deter- 
mnnate falls. And so it would seem that, if there is any 
ground for sa3nng that the wisdom of Socrates exists, there 
is precisely the same ground for saying that wisdom in 
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general exists. MoTaggart seems to liave seen that there is a 
difficulty ill his doctrine here. Tor he rema.rk.s in paragraph 2 
of p. 6 that a universal, like -vviRdom, might he at once existent 
in respect of characterising Socrates and non-existent, in 
another respect. This suggestion seems to mo t,o be hopeless. 
For MoTaggart certainly holds that existence is a quality 
and not a relational property, and I can attach no meaning to 
the supposition that anytliing could have a certain quality 
“in one respect” and lack the same quality “in another 
respect”. Evidently there is a serious confusion of some kind 
here. What is the explanation of it? 

I think that the trnth is somewhai, as follows. If there bo 
any qualities which do not directly or indirectly qualify 
actual particulars, then they are not oxisteni.. For example, 
if there be such a quality as exact slraightness, and if nothing 
be exSietly straight, then 'exact straightness is not. cxisiienii. 
Now, whenever a quality is doscribtHl as “Iho (y-iu'ss of A'”, 
where “Z” is the proper name of an actual particiilaj-, wo 
can infer from the description that, if there is a quality 
answering to it at aU, this docs oharactoriso some actual 
particular. In such cases then we can infer from the de- 
scription of the quahty that, if any quality answers to it, the 
quality is existent. But, when a quality is merely named or is 
described in some other way, we cannot infer that, if there 
is such a quality, it is existent. Nevertheless, it may in fact 
he existent. Wisdom is in fact existent, though we cannot 
infer this from the description of it as “that quality which 
Englishmen call wisdom”. 

It should he noted that wisdom in general could have been 
described by reference to Socrates, and that the wisdom of 
Socrates could have been described without reference to him. 
Eor wisdom in general could have been described, for example, 
as “that quality iu which Socrates excelled all his contem- 
poraries”; and the wisdom of Socrates could have been 
described, for example, as “that land and degree of wisdom 
which scores 93 per cent, on Prof. Z’s scale of intelligence 
tests”. 

Thus it seems to me that MoTaggart has mistaken a purely 
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epiatemologioal distinction for an ontological distinction. The 
ontological distinction is between qualities which do, and those 
which do not, directly or indirectly characterise actual parti- 
culars. The epistemological distinction is between those de- 
scriptions of qualities from which one can infer that they 
characterise actual particulars and those descriptions from 
which no such inference can be made. There is no necessary 
connexion between these two distinctions. And there is no 
necessary connexion between either of them and the dis- 
tinction between a quality hi general and the determinate 
form of it which characterises a certain particular. Similar 
remarks apply, of course, mutatis mutandis, to relations. 

We can now consider McTaggart’s argument in Chap, ii to 
prove that there are no non-existent characteristics. This 
rests on a now principle which is suddenly introduced at the 
top of p. 29 and is asserted to be self-evident. The principle 
is that tlie parts of anything that exists must themvsolvos be 
existent. Before criticising this dogma we will consider the 
appheation which McT’aggart makes of it. Suppose it wore 
alleged that there is such a characteristic as phoenixhood, 
though there are no phoenixes, and that this characteristic is 
non-existent. McTaggart answers that any actual particular, 
e.g., the Albert Memorial, has the negative characteristic of 
being a non-phoenix. Therefore the characteristic non- 
phoenixhood is existent. But this contains phoenixhood as a 
part, and the parts of any existent are themselves existent. 
So phoenixhood exists, in spite of there being no phoenixes-. 

I will now comment on this argument and on the principle 
which is used in it. (i) A precisely similar argument would 
prove that, if there is such a characteristic as round-square- 
ness, it is existent. Bor the characteristic non-round-square- 
ncss exists, since it characterises actual particulars such as the 
Albert Memorial. Therefore roimd-squareness, which is part 
of non-round-squareness, must be existent, (ii) Is it at aU 
clear that the phrase “non-P” is the name or a description of 
a complex attribute of which P is a part? If so, presumably 
the other part is something of which the syllable “non” is the 
name. This is certainly not very plausible, (iii) McTaggart 
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could have met this objection by slightly modifying hia 
argument. He might have said that, at any rate, iiherc' ia 
the negative fact that the Albert Memorial is not a phoenix. 
Suppose we regard the negation as attaching to the cojjula and 
not to the predicate, and do not attempt to introduce the 
notion of negative characteristics. StUl, this negative fact is 
an existent, since it is a fact about an actual particular. And 
it contains the characteristic phoenixhood as a part. Therefore 
this characteristic exists, although there are no phoenixes. 
I think that this is the most plausible way in which he could 
have put his argument. 

At this point we had better consider the general principle. 
In view of the extreme ambiguity of the word “part” 1 am 
not inclined to attach much weight to it. No doubt the 
extended parts of any extended particvrlar must exist in the 
same sense in which it exists. Similarly, the smjec'ssi vo slunl or 
phases in a longer stretch of history exist in tlu^ same seuH(^ in 
, which the stretch as a whole exists. But the predicaUis ol' faeliH 
; are not parts of facts in the sense' in whie-h five foundalioivs 
of a house are parts of the house or the performance of an 
overture is part of the performance of an opera, And it is not 
in the least clear that the predicate of a negative fact abbut an 
existent must exist simply because there is a very recondite 
sense of “ part ’ ’ in which this predicate c an be called a ‘ ‘ part ’ ’ 
of this negative fact. 

The truth is that McTaggart started with a certain criterion 
for the existence of characteristics, and then widened it so 
much that his final conclusion that there are no non-existent 
characteristics is completely trivial. His original criterion was 
that a characteristic is existent if and only if it directly or 
indireetly characterises some actual particular. When he has 
this in mind he says quite definitely that “we have every 
reason to suppose that the characteristic of being a phoonix 
is not existent” (§ 29, p. 26). His later criterion is, in effect, 
that a characteristic is existent if either there is some actual 
particular which has it or there is some actual particular 
which lacks it. And the mark of this change of standpoint is 
that in § 31, pp. 28-9, he concludes that the 'characteristic 
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of plioenixhood is existent. No doubt, when the criterion of 
existence is -widened to this extent, the Law of Excluded 
Middle ensures that every characteristic shall have existence. 
But at this stage the proposition has ceased to he of the 
slightest mterest or importance. 

*1-2, Independent Discussion of the Subject. The really 
interesting and important question in this connexion is 
whether there are any characteristics which do not directly 
or indirectly characterise actual particulars. In its ontological 
aspect this is the old question of universa lia in..re and y/pii^er- 
salia chntejrem. In its epistemological aspect it is closely 
connected with the controversies about a prio ri concepts and 
in nate i deas. These questions, which McTaggart approached 
but did not pursue, seem to merit an independent discussion. 
I propose therefore to say something about them before re- 
suming my exposition and criticism of McTaggart. 

Granted that there are no di-agons, is there any reasoir to 
believe that there is a characteristic of which “dragonhood” 
is the name? The first argument which might be proposed in 
favour of an affirmative answer to this question is the fol- 
lowing. We understand the question whether there are or are 
not dragons, and we answer it in the negative. But the 
question means: “Is there any particular which has the 
characteristic of dragonhood? ” Unless there were a charac- 
teristic of which “dragonhood” is the name we could not 
think of it, and unless we could think of it we could not 
understand the question. Since we do understand the 
question there must be such a characteristic. 

This argument is invalid. Let us take the definition of the 
word “dragon” to be fire-breathing serpent. The question 
whether there are dragons is simply the question whether 
there is any particular in which the two characteristics of 
being a serpent and of breathing fire both inhere. Now we are 
acquainted -with the characteristic of serpenthood, since we 
have seen snakes. We are acquainted -with the characteristic 
of breathing fire, since we have seen flames issuing from 
chimneys and blast-furnaces. And we are acquainted with 
the relation of co-inherence, since many characteristics co- 
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inhere in every particulirr that we are acquainted with. TUuh 
the question is perfectly intelligible even though there bo no 
characteristic of which “dragonhood” is the name and tire- 
breathing serpenthood the analysis. 

The following is another argument. Even though there be 
no dragons and no mermaids, being a dragon is different from 
being a mermaid. This is a true proposition about the 
characteristics of dragonhood and mermaidhood. Therefore 
there must be characteristics of which “di’agonhood” and 
“mermaidhood” are names. Tiffs argument is also invalid. 
The fact is that the two sentences “ X is a dragon” and “ X is 
a mermaid” have different meanings. The first means that 
X combines the two qualities of being a serpent and breatliing 
flame. The second means that X combinos the two (pialities 
of having a woman’s body and having a fish’s tail. lOach ol' 
the first pair of qualities is dillorout rrt>m each of the socoiid 
pair. Thus the statement that being a dragon is different from 
being a mermaid is intolligible and true ovoir tliougJi there 
be no characteristic of which “dragonhood” is the name and 
no characteristic of which “mermaidhood" is the name. 

We come now to the third, and only sej’ious,' argument. 
There seem to he facts which contahi as essential constituents 
certain simple characteristics which in ail probability do not 
characterise anything. Take, for example, the fact that two 
straight fines caimot cut each other more thau once. This 
certainly seems to involve as an essential factor a character- 
istic of winch “exact straightness” is the name. Yet we 
should probably admit that it is very doubtful whether there 
is any particular which is exactly straight. Now to say of 
anything that it is exactly straight does not seem to mean that 
two or more characteristics which occur separateiy in other 
things, are combined in it. Hence it would seem that straight- 
ness cannot he dealt with on the same lines as dragonhood 
and mermaidhood. It looks then as if we might have to 
admit that there are simiple characteristics about which there 
is the gravest doubt whether they characterise anything. The 
most obvious examples of characteristics to which this argu- 
ment applies are what may be called “Ideal Limits”. It 
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seems likely that these were wliat Plato often had in mind 
when he talked of “Ideas”. I will therefore proceed to dis- 
cuss the problem of Ideal Limits. 

The, Problem of Ideal Limits. I will first clear out 
of the way a complication introduced needlessly by Plato. 
He seems to have held that geometrical facts imply, not only 
that there are such characteristics as exact straightness (Ideas), 
but also that there are exactly straight particulars. How, as 
he held that the particulars which we perceive with the senses 
do not have these ideal characteristics, he had to postulate a 
special class of particulars {ra /jbadrtfj.aTiKd) with which we 
become acq[uainted by some kind of intellectual intuition. 
(I can make no claim to be a Platonic scholar, and so my 
statements about Plato’s opinions should not be treated too 
seriously; but we can profitably discuss the theory, whether 
the experts decide that Plato held it or not.) 

The reason for thinking that geometry reqiures there to be 
ideal particulars as well as ideal limits was probably the 
following. Geometrical propositions are not about straight- 
ness or circularity m the abstract; they assume the existence 
of a plurality of straight particulars and circular particulars, 
stalling in various relations to each other (of., for example, 
the proposition that two straight fines camiot cut each other 
more than once). This reason, however, is quite inconclusive. 
If it be admitted that there could be straightness and circu- 
larity without there being any straight or circular particulars, 
it is easy to see that the facts of geometry do not force us to 
assume the latter in addition to the former. The fact that two 
straight lines do not enclose a space, for example, can quite 
reasonably be identified with the hypothetical fact, that, if 
X and y were two exactly straight particulars, then they would 
either not intersect at aU or would do so in only one point. 
Plainly, if there could be exact straightness without there 
being any exactly straight particulars, there could be such a 
fact as this without there being any exactly straight parti- 
culars. 

Having thus disposed of rh fiadyfiari/cd, we can return to 
our main problem. What is implied by the fact that we under- 
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stand sentences wliicli contain words like “cxiud-ly etraiglit.”, 
“perfectly circnlar”, eic.? It seems to me that wc must 
begin oiir enq^iiiry by considering what 1 will call “jndgmenis 
of perceptual appearance”. These are about perceived 
physical objects, and they assert of such objects that they 
“seem” or “look” or “feel” such-and-such. If I am lookhig 
at the edge of a saw from the side and at no great distance 
away, I have a characteristic kind of visual experience which 
self-evidently justifies me in malting the judgment: “That 
looks jagged”. If 1 were looking at the edge of a penny 
under similar conditions, or at the edge of the saw from a 
very long distance away, I should have a characteristically 
difierent kind of visual experience which would self-evidently 
justify me in malting the judgment: “That looks smooth”. 
Now there are q^uito certainly visual oxj)c'i'ionccs which self- 
evidently justiify mo in saying of an object which I am seeing 
that its contour “looks exactly straight”. I liavo Hiuih an 
experience when I look from the side witli the uakt'd eyi'. 
through a homogeneous medium at a tightly strolched thr(uwl, 

It seems to me then that each of us understands perfectly 
well what is meant by “looldng exactly straight” or “looking 
exactly circular”. Even if the phrase “looking exactly 
straight” can no more be defined than the word “red”, I 
can indicate to anyone who is not blind what I mean by it. 
I have only to show him a tightly stretched thread in a homo- 
geneous medium, and to teU him that anything whose contour 
looked exactly hlse the contour of this would look exactly 
straight, and that nothing else would do so. 

Now, if I know what it means to look straight, I, ipso facto, 
know what it means to be straight. To say that x is straight 
means simply that its contour is of that peculiar kind which 
the contour of a thing looJcs to be when it looks straight. In 
short X would be straight if and only if it in fact had that 
peculiar kind of contom which a tightly stretched thread 
viewed with the naked eye through a homogeneous medium 
undoubtedly holes to have. There is then no difUoulty in 
seeing how we can understand suppositions of the form : “Let 
X be exactly straight”, “Let y be perfectly circular”, and so 
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on. We shall not be forced to assume that there is a charac- 
teristic of which “straightness” is the name and which may 
not characterise anything, unless we can show {a) that the 
fact that some things look straight under some circumstances 
imphes that there is a characteristic of which “straightness” 
is the name, and (b) that probably notloing has this charac- 
teristic. I will now consider these two propositions in turn. 

(a) I shall first try to show that there is no simple positive 
characteristic of which “straightness” is the name. It seems 
to me that there is a certain determinable characteristic which 
belongs to the contours of things. I will call it “linearity”. 
Now there are certain simple positive forms which this may 
take. A thing whose contour looks linear may look jagged 
or it may not look jagged. Jaggedness is a positive per- ' 
ccptible characteristic, like redness. It has degrees, and we 
have seen things which looked very jagged and others which 
looked hardly jagged at all. Now, if the contour of a thing 
does not look jagged, it may look curved or it may not look 
curved. Curvature, like jaggodness, is a positive perceptible 
characteristic capable of degrees. We have seen things whose 
contour looked very curved and others whose contour looked 
hardly curved at all. Now to say that a thing ‘ ‘ looks straight ” 
seems to me to mean that its contour looks linear and does 
not look jagged or curved. If so, to say that a thing is 
straight means that its contour is linear and is not jiagged or 
curved. Thus it is a statement which is pm'ely affirmative in 
grammatical form but partly negative in meaning. 

Let us now deal in the same way with circularity. If the 
contour of a thing looks curved, it may look sinuous or it may 
not look sinuous. Sinuosity is a positive perceptible charac- 
teristic, hire curvature and jaggedness. If the contour of a 
tiling looks curved and does not look sinuous it may look to 
vary in curvature or it may not. To say that a thing “looks 
circular” means that its contour looks linear and curved and 
does not look jagged or sinuous or of variable curvature. 
Once more, a sentence which is finguistioally positive has a 
meaning which is partly negative. 

I believe that, in every case in which an Ideal-Limit-word 
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occurs in a sentence it will bo found on rofkixion l,hat Iho 
meaning of the sentence is partly posit ivo and partly negative, 
and that there is no reason to think tJiat there is any simple 
positive characteristic of which the ldeal-Linut.-word is the 
name. 

(b) If the above conclusion be admitted, it ceases to be of 
much importance to enquire whether it is or i.s not probable 
that anything is in fact perfectly straight or exactly oircul.ir. 
Por, even if it were certain that no proposition of the form 
“a; is exactly straight” or “y is exactly cii’cular” were true, 
we could not infer that there were characteristics that 
characterised nothing. On our view, to say that notliing is 
exactly straight would merely mean that cvciry thing Avhieh 
has a linear coirtonr at all has a contour of somo dc'grc'o of 
curvature. To say that nothing is exactly circular would 
merely moan that everything which has a curved liniuvr con- 
tour has a contour of variable curvature. And so on. Still, 
our conclusion may not ho accepted, and there are some con- 
fusions in connexion with the present question whicli need to 
be cleared up. So we will pursue the subject a little furtlier. 

Why is it said to be doubtful whether anything is perfectly 
straight, exactly circular, and so on? What docs it moan, why 
is it asserted, and is it true? The first point to notice is that 
the statement that it is doubtful whether anything is exactly 
straight is ambiguous. It might mean (i) “I cannot be sure 
that there is anything which is perfectly straight”, or 
(ii) “ There is nothing with regard to which I can be sure that 
it is perfectly straight”. These are different propositions. To 
take a parallel case. There is no human action that I know of, 
in regard to which I can feel sure that it was disinterested ; 
and yet I see no reason to doubt that there have been dis- 
interested human actions. Now the only proposition on thi.s 
subject for which there is any evidence is that there is no 
physical object with regard to which I can be sure that it 
is exactly straight. The ground for this proposition is the 
following. Two objects, x and y, when both viewed under 
certain conditions 0^ may both look straight. When the same 
pair of objects are viewed under certain other conditions 0^ 
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one of them may still look straight and the other may no 
longer do so. We may have good reason to believe that no 
change has taken place meanwhile in the contour of either. 
Under these circumstances we seem forced to conclude that 
X and y cannot both have been straight, though both of them 
looked straight under the conditions and one of them con- 
tinued to do so imder the conditions Now there is a 
criterion by which we can judge that one physical contour is 
more nearly straight than another ; but there is none by which 
we can assure ourselves that any physical contour is exactly 
straight. The comparative criterion is as follows. We may 
find that the following propositions are true of x and y. 

(i) Under certain conditions both x and y look straight. 

(ii) Under certain other conditions x looks straight and y does 
not. (ili) There are no known conditions under which y looks 
straight and x does not. When these three propositions are 
true it is reasonable to believe that x is more nearly straight 
than y. Now at any moment there will be certain physical 
objects of which we can truly say that we know of none more 
nearly straight than they. But we can never be sure that all 
or any of these objects are exactly straight. 

As I have pomted out, it does not follow from this that I 
cannot be sure that there are some physical objects which are 
exactly straight. It does seem to me most unhkely that there 
should be no physical object of which any part of the contour, 
however short, is exactly straight. Certainly none of the facts 
mentioned in the last paragraph have the faintest tendency 
to support this sweeping negative proposition. 

But, even if it were certain that no part, however small, of 
the contour of any physical object were exactly straight, it 
would not follow that no part of the contour of anything is 
exactly straight. Whenever I perceive a physical object I am 
acquainted with a certain particular, which I wifi, call a 
‘ ‘ sensibile ’ ’ . My j udgments of perceptual appearance are not 
about the sensibiha which I sense, but they are founded upon 
the latter and their sensible qualities. If I choose to do so, 
I can attend to the sensibile and inspect it and make a judg- 
ment about its sensible qualities. Now, even if no physical 
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object could bo known to bo ovaidly , il bo I lia ,1 

some sensibilia could bo known lo have oxaolly .sU'{iifj,lil 
contours. In that case, oven if Ihovo wor(' a simjile ]>osi1ivo 
characteristic of which “ siraighlnosK ” Is (ho naitio, it woidd 
not be a characteristic which chariiclorisos nothing. Now 
many people woidd lay it down as a genonil principle that it i.s 
impossible that a perceived object .should seem to mo to have 
a simple positive charactoristic unless 1 had at some time 
sensed a sensibile which actually had that charactoristic. 81)1110 
people would go further and w^oiild say that I must be sensing 
a sensibile which actually ha.s the characteristic G whenever 
I am perceiving something which appears to me to have tliis 
characteristic. If oven the lir.st iuid milder of these principle.s 
were accepted, it would follow at once that, there niust. have 
been at variou.s timo,s exactly straight sim.siliilia. 

What are we to say about thoso general priuei}il('H? (i) It 
does seem quite incredible that any physical objt'ci should 
look to mo at a certain moment to liavo a certain highest 
determinable characteristic, o.g., colour or oxtoiision, unless 
at that moment I were acquainted with a sensibile which 
actually had that determinable charactoristic. (ii) It does not 
seem to me self-evident that the sensibile which I am sensing 
in perceiving a physical object must Lave precisely the same' 
determinate form of the common determinable characteristic 
as that wliich the perceived object looks to have, (iii) If such 
divergence be possible at all, it must lie witliiii very narrow 
limits. It is inconceivable that an object should look sky 
blue to me when the sensibile which I sense hi perceiving it 
is pale pinli. (iv) If “ straightness ” were the name of a simple 
positive characteristic, it would be dilSoult to suppose that 
any perceived object could look exactly straight to me now 
unless, either now or at some earlier date, I had sensed a 
sensibile which was exactly straight, (v) On our analysis of 
the judgment "This looks exactly straight”, there is no need 
to suppose that I have ever sensed an exactly straight sensi- 
bile. It seems most lilcely that there is a certain low degree 
of jaggedness, such that, whenever I sense a sensibile whose 
contour is less jagged than this, the contour of the physical 
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object wMcli I perceive by means of this sensibilo does not 
look jagged at aU. It seems likely that the same remarks are 
true, mutatis 7n,utandis, of curvature. If then “looking exactly 
straight” means simply “looking linear and not looking jag- 
ged or curved”, the fact that I have perceived contours 
which looked exactly straight does not entail that I have 
sensed sensibiha whose contours were without any degree of 
jaggedness and without any degree of curvature, (vi) Never- 
theless, I see no positive reason to doubt that there have 
been such sensibiha and that I have sometimes sensed them. 
I have certainly sensed sensibiha in which I could not detect 
any degree of jaggedness or curvature throughout a finite 
stretch of their contom.’, however carefully I inspected. It is, 
I think, logically possible that all of them had in fact some 
degree of jaggedness or of curvature. But there is not the 
least positive reason to think this likely. Relative to the 
datum that I am perceiving x as exactly straight, it is of 
course less likely that the sensibile which I sense in perceiving 
it is exactly sfiraight than that it is not. It is not, of course, 
any loss likely to be straight than to have any one perfectly 
determinate degree of jaggedness and curvature that falls 
within the small permissible range ; but it is less likely to be 
straight than to have one or other of these determmate degrees 
of jaggedness and curvature, since the latter alternative 
covers a large number of possibilities. But, when the datum 
is that I have inspected the sensibile as carefully as I can, 
and have failed to detect any degree of curvature or jagged- 
ness in its contour, the case is quite different. I can see no 
ground for holding that, relative to this datum, it is more 
likely that the contour of the sensibile has some degree or 
other of curvature and of jaggedness than that it has none. 

We can now sum up the results of this long argument. The 
contention which we set out to examine was that phrases 
like “exact straightness”, “perfect circularity”, etc., are 
names of simple positive characteristics, and that there is 
good reason to doubt whether there are any particulars which 
have these characteristics. We have had to deny both parts 
of this contention. It is almost certain that these phrases, as 
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used byus, are not the names of simple positive eliiu-fUiterisi ies, 
and that sentences in wliicli they occur can bo rc])hiced with- 
out loss of meaning by sentences in which neither they nor 
any synon 3 Tn of them ocem-s. And, as regards straightness at 
any rate, there is no good reason to doubt that there are 
particulars whose contours are exactly straight throTighout a 
finite stretch of their length. Thus the case of Ideal Limits 
gives us no ground for thinliing that there are characteristics 
which do not directly or indirectly characterise any particular. 

*L22. A priori Concepts and Innate Ideas. We can now 
tirrn to an epistemological question which is closely oomrected 
with the ontological questions that we have just been dis- 
cussing. In some sense wc “have an idea of” redness, of 
dragonhood, of exact straightness, of (iausation, and so on. 
How did we acquire these ideas? And can ideas be classified 
according to the different ways in which (,liey arc actiuircd? 

I will begin by pointing out a certain ambiguily in the 
phrase “to have an idea of so-and-so”. If a man Hay,s: “I 
have an idea of Julius Caesar”, ho may mean that ho is 
actually thmking of Julius Caesar at the momont. But ho 
may mean merely that ha has a permanent capacity to thinlc 
of Julius Caesar, which may not be hr action at the moment, 
but could be put into action at any time by a suitable stimulus. 
We may distinguish the two senses by the phrases “ ocourrent 
idea ” and “ dispositional idea ” respectively. If an idea of any- 
thing has occurred, and particularly if it has occurred often, 
it tends to produce a corresponding dispositional idea. And, 
once the dispositional idea has been formed, it may easily be 
stimulated to give rise to an occurrent idea by very different 
causes from those which originally produced it. I got my 
dispositional idea of redness by seeing tilings that looked red, 
and performing acts of comparison, contrast, and abstraction. 
But, now that I have got it, it may be stimulated by my merely 
reading the word “red”, or by my thinking of danger, or by 
hundreds of other causes. The question of “the Origin of our 
Ideas ” is simply the question of whether we acquired aU our 
dispositional ideas in the course of our present lives, and how 
precisely we acquired those which we did acquire, 
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We must next point out certain other confusions and 
ambiguities. 

(i) Hume and many others have assumed that to have an 
idea of x means to have an image which resembles if a: be a 
thing, and which has the characteristic x, if x he a character- 
istic. Thus, to have an occurrent idea of a dragon would be to 
be acquainted with an image which looks as a dragon would 
look ; to have an occurrent idea of redness is to be acquainted 
with a red image; and so on. This is, of course, ridiculous 
nonsense. One can have a red image without thinking of 
redness ; one can be thinking of redness without having a red 
image; one can have an idea of a characteristic, such as 
charitableness or primeness, which no image could possibly 
have. Our admiration for the rigour with which Hume drew 
absurd consequences from his absurd premises should not 
blind us to the obtuaeness which still faded to see the absurdity 
of the premises even when confronted with that of the oon- 
sequencea. 

(ii) We must distinguish between having an “intuitive 
idea” of a characteristic, and having a “descriptive idea” ofit. 
To have an occurrent intuitive idea of the characteristic x is 
to be experiencing an act of acquamtance which has for its 
object the universal of which “x” is the name. It seems 
plausible to suppose that at times I stand in this kind of 
cognitive relation to the universal redness. To have an occur- 
rent descriptive idea of the characteristic x is to believe or to 
suppose that there is one and only one characteristic answer- 
ing to a certain description with whose terms I am acquainted 
at the time. It may be that in fact there is no such charac- 
teristic. Suppose, for example, that there is such a quahty as 
perfect virtue. And suppose that Christ in fact was perfectly 
virtuous. Then there is no characteristic which answers to the 
description “ a higher degree of virtue than that possessed by 
Christ”. But this description is perfectly intelligible. For 
we know what is meant by “virtue”, by “degree of virtue”, 
and by “a degree of virtue being higher than another degree 
of virtue”. Again, one might have both an intuitive idea and 
a descriptive idea of the same characteristic. As we have said. 
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it seems plaiisible to suppose tliai F somotimi's liiive an 
■ oecurront intuitive idea ol’ redness. And it is pt'i'Fee.lly oertaiu 
that I sometimes have an occuiTout descriptive idea of red- 
ness, for I sometimes think of it as the characteristic which 
answers to the description of being tho colour of t.hc sensibilc 
wMch I sense when I look at a penny stamp. This distinction 
enables ns to deal quite shortly with Hume’s question as to 
whether I could have an idea of a shade of colour of which I 
had never seen an instance, provided that it was intermediate 
between two shades of which I had seen matances. The 
answer is aa follows, (a) If by “idea of the missing shade” 
you mean an image which is characterised by the missmg 
shade, the question is purely a question for empirical psycho- 
logy. (6) If by “idea” you mean “intnitivo idea”, the answer 
is in the negative, (c) If by “idea” yon mean “doscriptive 
idea”, the answer is in tho alHrmativc. By hypotluwia I can 
Lave intuitive ideas of the shades on oitlior sidc^ of tlio missing 
shade. 1 know what is meant by “being intermodialo bolwoea 
two shades”. Hence I can think of the property of being 
intermediate between the shade x and the Bhadesyrail^ can 
suppose or believe that there is a shade answering wtiro 
description. And to do this is to have a descriptive idea of the 
missing shade. 

There is one other point to be mentioned. What is meant by 
saying that my idea of a certain characteristic is ‘ ‘ compound ’ ’ ? 
It seems to me to have the following meanmg. Suppose that 
the statement: “I am thinldng of the characteristic C” can 
be replaced, without loss or gain of significance, by the state- 
ment: “I am thinking of the characteristics G^, 0^, and Gn 
as co-inherent in a common subject”. Then it would he in 
accordance with usage to say that “my idea of G is com- 
pound”, and it would be in accordance with usage to say 
that “ my idea of G is composed of my ideas of (7j, and of G^ 
and of dg”. To have an idea of dragonhood is, on this de- 
finition, to have a compound idea composed of the ideas of 
serpenthood and of fire-breathing. For it just consists in 
thinking of these two characteristics, and believmg or making 
the supposition that they co-inhere in some common subject. 
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It is now possible to define an “empirical concept.” It is 
quite certain that many, if not all, simple intuitive dis- 
positional ideas are formed in the following way, which 
may be illustrated by the formation of the idea of redness. 
I perceive from time to time things which present a cha- 
racteristic kind of perceptual appearance. They “look red”. 
I compare them with other things that look like them in this 
respect and look unlike them in other respects. Tor example, 
I may see objects wliich look round, triangular, square, etc,, 
and all look red. Again, I compare them with yet other 
things which look uiililce them in this respect, but look like 
them in other respects. For example, I compare triangular 
things which look red with other triangular things which look 
green, and with other triangular things which look blue, and 
so on. I perform a similar process of comparison and contrast 
between circular things that look red, and circular things that 
look green, and circtilar things that look blue, and so on. 
Eventually I am able to perform an act of abstraction, and to 
contemplate the characteristic of redness in separation from 
other qualities and in abstraction from any particular sub- 
stance. Finally a disposition is formed which, whenever it is 
suitably stimulated, will produce an act of acquaintance with 
the quality of redness for its object. I have then “ acquired 
the idea of redness”. A very important adjunct to the pro- 
cess is to link this disposition by association with the traces 
left by hearing, seeing, and speaking the word red. When this 
associative linlc has been formed anytlring that excites the 
verbal trace will tend to excite the dispositional idea and will 
thus tend to evoke an occurrent intuitive idea of redness. 

Any dispositional idea formed in the way just illustrated is 
an instance of an empirical concept. Any comporuid idea all 
of whose components were empirical concepts would also be 
an empirical concept. And any descriptive idea in which the 
ideas of aU terms in the description were empirical concepts 
would be an empirical concept. I do not know of any other 
kind of idea that could be called “empirical”. So we may 
define an “empirical concept” to be either (a) a simple dis- 
positional idea of a characteristic, formed by comparison. 
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contrast, analysis, and abstraction from i^bjot'ls which 
ceptuaUy appeared to be qualified or related by this cha.rae- 
teristic; or (b) a compound idea whose eom})onent.s are ii.U 
ideas of the first kind; or (c) a descriptive iilca in whic.h the 
ideas of all the terms in the description are of the first or the 
second kind. 

Now an “ a priori concept ” is best defined negatively, in the 
first instance, as one that is not empirical. It is plain that the 
question whether there are any a priori concepts turns on the 
first clause in the above definition of “empirical concepts”. 
Axe there any simple dispositional ideas not formed by com- 
parison, contrast, analysis, and ab.straction from perceived 
instances'? If there are, then there are a priori concepts; 
otherwise there arc none. 

’'‘1-221. Concepts of Ideal Limits. Some people have held 
that the concopls of Ideal Limiks must be a priori. I llunk 
that this was Descartes’ opinion. Aft or our dis(uwsiou of the 
nature of Ideal Limits it would .scorn fairly safe to rej<'('t this 
view. It seems to me that our concepts of Ideal Limits aT'(' 
almost certainly empirical concepts of either the second or the 
third kind, (a) If, as I have suggested, to think of x as per- 
fectly straight is simply to think of it as linear and not jagged 
and not curved, then “the idea of exact straightness” will bo 
a compound whoso components are aU empirical concepts of 
the first kind. It will therefore be an empirical concept of 
the second kind. (6) If this view be rejected, the most 
plausible alternative is that “the idea of exact straightness” 
is a descriptive idea of a rather special land, which I will now 
try to explain. 

There are certain phrases, like “hotter than”, “straighter 
than”, etc., which express relations of a special sort, which 
we will call “comparatives”. Wo can often perceive, with 
regard to two terms with which wo are acquainted at the same 
time, that one stands in a comparative relation, such as 
“hotter than”, to the other. Thus, our ideas of comparatives 
are often empirical concepts of the first kind. Now, when we 
reflect on a comparative, we can sometimes see quite clearly 
that there is no corresponding superlative ; in other oases we 
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can see with equal clearness that there is a corresponding 
superlative. Take, for example, the relation “hotter than”. 
I can see plainly that it is logically impossible for there to be 
a term which could be hotter than something and such that 
nothing could be hotter than it. It is of course quite possible 
that there may be somijthing so hot that nothing ever has 
been or will be hotter than it. It is possible that the laws 
of nature may set a limit beyond which it is causally impossible 
for the temperature of anything to rise. But this is irrelevant 
for the present purpose. The “could” and “could not” in 
our statements refer to logical or metaphysical possibility 
and impossibility. We oan now put forward a general de- 
finition. To say that the relation H “ does not have a super- 
lative” means that J? is a comparative relation, and that it 
is impossible for there to be any term such that it could have 
R to something whilst nothing could have R to it. 

Now to say that R “does have a superlative” would moan 
that it is possible for tlioro to bo a term such that it could 
have R to something whilst nothing could have i? to it. It is 
of course quite possible that there may not in fact be such a 
term. It is even conceivable that the laws of nature might be 
such as to render the existence of such a term causally im- 
possible. But this, as before, would be irrelevant to the 
present purpose. 

Wo must now apply this general doctrine to the special 
case of concepts of Ideal Limits, lilce straightness. It seems 
to me quite clear thnt thare is a, oDiaparaibive T&]s^tion 
“straighter than”. Som.e things that we see “look straightor 
than” others that we see at the same time and under similar 
conditions. Thus the idea of “straighter than’ is an empirical 
concept of the first khnl. Now it seems to me that, when I 
reflect on this comparative relation, I see quite clearly that it 
has a superlative. I see that its nature is such that there 
could be a term than lohich nothing could be straighter, though 
it could be straighter than, other terms. This seems to me to be 
a bit of a priori knowledge which I have about the empirically 
conceived relation “straighter than”. The judgment that x 
is perfectly straight would then be the judgment that a: is a 
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term such that, wliilst it mighi, he striiigiiler fliau Homci,hing, 
notliing could he straightcr than it. 

If we adopt this view, arc wo to say thai, the couciipt of 
'perfect stj’aightncss is empiricuil or a prioril What wo must 
say is the folloAvdng. The only non-fonual constituent of this 
concept is the idea of the comparative relation “straighter 
than This is quite certainly an empirical concept. But there 
is also a formal constituent, viz., the concept of modality, 
present in the form of ideas of logical possibility and im- 
possibility. I see no objection myself to sa3dng that our ideas 
of modality are empirical, though non-sensuous. Bor we have, 
presumably, derived them by a process of compari.son, con- 
trast, analysis, and abstraction, from our acquaintance with 
facts which were manifestly necessary or manifestly con- 
tingent. Still, they are a very peculiar lend of empirical 
concept. And it must be recognised that, oven if they be 
empirical concepts, our hnowlcdgo that a comparative re- 
lation does or does not have a superlative is a 'prirn'i know- 
ledge. 

Now, oven if I am right in holding that, when wo believe 
or suppose x to be perfectly straight, wo are often merely 
believing or supposing that x is linear and not jagged and not 
curved, I do not imagine that this is always what we are doing 
on such occasions. I have little doubt that ofteir we are 
believing or supposing x to be such that it is straighter than 
some things and that nothing cmdd be straighter than it. Thus 
I am inclined to think that we have two different, though 
connected, ideas of perfect straightness. Of one of these we 
can truly say that, although it is not strictly an a priori 
notion, yet it “has something a priori about it” in a perfectly 
definite sense which I have explained above. This seems to 
me to be the modicum of truth which is contained in the 
Cartesian opinion that our concepts of Ideal Limits are a 
priori concepts. What I see no reason to believe is that there 
is a simple positive quahty of which “ exact straightness ” is 
the name, and that we have an intuitive idea of this, not 
derived by comparison, analysis, and abstraction from per- 
ceived instances of it. If this were so, we should have an 
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a priori concept of exact straightness, in the most htoral sense 
of that phrase. 

*1-222. Concepts of Categoi'ies. It has often been held that 
oiir ideas of Categories, such as Cause and Substance, are 
a priori concepts. Let us consider the case of Cause, for 
example. I see a certain stone moving quicldy towards a 
certain window; then I see the stone and the window in 
contact ; and then I see the window starred and with a hole m 
it, fragments of glass flying about, and the stone moving 
along. I make the judgment that this stone broke this window 
by coming in contact with it when moving rapidly. Some 
people would say that all that I mean is that, whenever 
objects lilio this stone have been observed to come into con- 
tact, when in rapid motion, with objects lilte this window, the 
latter objects have been observed to become perforated and 
starred and bits of them have been observed flying aborrt. It 
seems to mo as certain as anything well can be that this is 
not what I or mosl, people mean by such statements. Others 
would say that what C mean is that events of the first kind 
always have been, always are, and always will bo followed im- 
mediately by events of the second land, no matter when or 
where they may happen, and no matter whether they are 
observed or not. It seems to me that, if this were aM that we 
meant, it is unintelligible that we should ever imagine that we 
had the slightest ground for making statements of the form 
“This caused that”. Now we do think, rightly or wrongly, 
that we have good grounds for some of the statements of 
this land which we make. 

Now, if either of the analyses which I have rejected as 
prima fade rmsatisfactory were correct and adequate, the 
idea of Cause would be an empirical concept. But it certainly 
looks as if there were a factor in Causation which is not 
manifested in sense-perception. The stone perceptually appears 
to be moving, to be getting nearer the window, to get in 
contact with the window, and to pass on. The window per- 
ceptually appears to be continuous and at rest before the con- 
tact, and to be perforated and flying about after the contact. 
All this we can quite hterally see with our eyes. But we 
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camiotj in the same litoral souao, “moo” the si, one eauwitig ('.he 
window to bi’eak ; though we may be jjerlectly siii'e, and may 
even know, that it does so. These facts suggest^ that, the con- 
cept of Cansation may be a ^mori. Even if they be accepted, 
there is another way m which the concept suight yet be. 
empirical. Though objects of sense-perception never per- 
ceptually appear to be causally related, it might be that 
certain objects of introspection perceptually appear to be 
causally interconnected or to cause certain objects of sense- 
perception. It has been held, for example, hy some people, 
that, if we introspect a volition, we perceive it as a cause- 
factor tending to produce the desired state of affairs . I think 
that this is a highly plausible view, and I wholly agree with 
Prof. Stout’ that the facts adduced bj?' Hume against 
it are quite irrelevant. If it wore accepted, wo might 
admit that the idea of Causation is an ompiric.al concept, 
derived originally from one’s own oxpeiionco of volition, and 
then transferred, rightly or wrongly, to other things and 
processes. But many people, whose opinion deserves respect, 
would reject this account of the origin of the idea. So, with- 
out going in elaborate detail into these various alternatives, 
we may say that the view that the concept of Causation is 
a priori is plausible enough to deserve serious consideration. 

*l-223. Concepts of Ethical Cimracteristics. It might reason- 
ably be suggested that, unless a natnrahstic theory of ethics 
can he accepted, we must regard the concepts of Ethical 
Characteristics, such as goodness, lightness, moral obligation, 
etc., as a priori. No doubt the concepts of Ideal Limits in 
ethics, e.g., perfect goodness, could be dealt with in the same 
way as that which we have indicated for geometrical Ideal 
Limits. But this presupposes that we have somehow got the 
idea of good, or at any rate the idea of "better than”; and 
the question is how, if at aU, we acquired such ideas. Now, 
unless some purely naturalistic analysis be accepted, it seems 
impossible to suppose that we acquired these ideas by analysis 
and abstraction from instances which perceptually manifested 
goodness or rightness. For it does not seem intelligible to 

^ Mvnd and Matter, Vol. i, Otap. n. 
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suggest that such characteristics could be perceptually mani- 
fested either in sense-perception or in introspection. Intro- 
spection might tell me that a certain emotion was one of 
intense indignation, but surely there is no sense in saying that 
introspection could tell me that this emotion was fitting or 
unfitting to the object towards winch it is felt. Even if this 
be granted, it does not of course follow that the concepts of 
ethical characteristics are a priori. Eor, although it is quite 
clear that no naturalistic analysis of ethical characteristics 
with which I am acquainted is satisfactory, it is certainly not 
clear to me that none could be satisfactory. Still, we may say 
that the view that our concepts of ethical characteristics are 
a priori is quite plausible enough to be worth consideration. 

*1'23. Positive Theories of a priori Concepts. We defined 
an “ffl priori concept” pm'ely negatively, as one that is not 
empirical. We then discussed certain alleged instances of a 
priori concepts in order to see whether they really are a priori 
or not. The upshot of the disous.sion has been that none of the 
concepts examined can bo said with complete certainty to be 
a priori. Concepts of Ideal Limits in geometry are almost 
certainly not so ; the concept of Causation may bo derived by 
reflective analysis from the appearance which our volitions 
present to introspection, or there may be some satisfactory 
way of analysing it without residue in terms of de facto 
regularity of sequence; and there may be a satisfactory 
naturalistic analysis of ethical characteristics, although none 
has so far come to our notice. On the other hand, it has 
appeared not improbable that the concepts of Causation and 
other categories and of ethical characteristics may be a priori. 
It is therefore worth while to complete the discussion by 
considering what would be the positive nature of an a priori 
concept, if there were such concepts. Two theories on this 
subject seem possible, which I will cah the “ Theory of Imiate 
Ideas” and the “Theory of Non-Perceptual Intuition”. We 
wiU now consider them in turn. 

*1-231. Theory of Innate Ideas, In stating this theory the 
distinction between occurrent and dispositional ideas is very 
important. There is not the least reason to believe that there 
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are iirnate occurreiit ideas. Tlio people who have hold that the 
idea of God, or of cause, or of exaci sti’iiightuess, is innate 
cannot possibly liavo meant that babioa aro born thinking of 
these objects, and that overyouo goes on thinl^iug' of them 
continually night and day from the cradle to the grave. Nor 
do I suppose that such people have meant that these ideas 
were present, even in a dispositional form, at birth. This would 
imply that, if one gave a suitable stimulus to a newly horn 
baby, it would at once begin to think of God, or causation, 
or straightness, as the ease might he. Now it seems almost 
certain that no stimulus which could possibly be applied to a 
newly born baby would have such effects. What then did 
upholders of Innate Ideas mean? 

We must begin by distinguishing between dispositions of 
various orders. A disposition to think of a oortaiu object may 
be called a disposition “of the first order”. A disposition to 
form a disposition of the first order may ho calU'd a (liMj)ositi()u 
“ of the second order ”. Arid so on. No baby is born wil.h lh(^ 
power to talk. But practically all babies aro born with tlio 
power to acquire the power to talk. If suitable stiimTU bo 
applied, they gradually acquire the power of talking. If such 
stimnh be not applied, they never acquire this power, And, if 
one apphed the same, or any other, stimuli to an oyster, or a 
cat, or an idiotic baby, it would never acquire this power. If 
any sense is to be made of the theory of Innate Ideas, it must 
he interpreted by analogy with such facts as these. 

The theory of Innate Ideas may now be stated as follows. 
All sane human beings are born with certain very general 
inteUeetual powers, e.g., that of retentiveness, that of making 
comparisons and contrasts between perceived objects, that of 
abstracting universals from perceived instances of them, and 
so on. These general intellectual powers, together with the 
objects that we perceive in the course of our hves, suffice to 
account for the formation of the vast majority of our dis- 
positional ideas. There is plainly no need to assume, for 
example, a special second-order disposition to account for our 
acquirement of the power to think of redness. The fact that 
we see things that look red, together with the general powers 
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of comparison, abstraction, etc., suffice to account for the 
acquirement of the dispositional idea of redness. But there 
are some of our dispositional ideas which cannot be accounted 
for in this way, and yet all sane human beings do in fact 
acquire them, provided that they are supplied with suitable 
experiences. For example, we all form the idea of cause, of 
straightness, and so on, provided that we meet with cases of 
regular sequence, of approximate straightness, and so on. 
And, it is alleged, these ideas cannot be formed in the way in 
which we form our idea of redness. It is therefore necessary 
to postulate, in addition to these general innate intellectual 
powers, more specific intellectual powers. For example, we 
must postulate a disposition to form the idea of Cause when 
presented with instances of regular sequence ; a disposition to 
form the idea of Substance when preseiited with instances of 
recurrent bundles of qualities ; a disposition to form the idea 
of Rightness or Wrongness when we contemplate certain lands 
of situation with certain lands of emotion ; and so on. Prob- 
ably the oi'dor of events would be somewliat as follows, 
(i) We begin by acting in certain situations as it would be 
reasonable to act if we had judged that we were in presence 
of substances with definite properties, interacting in accord- 
ance with general laws. No judgment may actually have been 
made. This stage is presumably reached by the higher animals 
as well as by men. (il) All sane human beings go on in many 
cases to make expficit judgments which involve the categories 
of Cause and of Substance, e.g., “The stone broke the win- 
dow”. (iii) Finally, some men reflect on such behaviour and 
on such judgments, and, by a process of analysis and ab- 
straction, form the concepts of Cause and of Substance in 
the abs.tract. 

When the theory of Innate Ideas is stated in the way which 
I have been explaining it is certainly not open to any of the 
objections that are commonly brought agamst it. These 
objections may be summed up as follows, (i) It is absurd to 
suppose that babies are born thinking of Cause or Substance, 
or that anyone is thinking of such objects at every moment of 
his life. This objection is answered by the distinction between 
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having an idea as an oocnrrouii oxpeiionce and having an 
idea as a cognitive disposition, (ii) No conociva])lo Htiinuluw 
applied to a newly born baby would malccs him havo tins id'-a 
of Cause or of Sub.stance. This objection is answered by dis- 
tinguishing between a dispositional idea and a socond-ordt'r 
disposition to acquire this dispositional idea. All that avo can 
assume to be present in the newly born baby is the latter. 

(iii) Idiots and savages probably never form these ideas at all. 
As regards idiots, the answer is that they may be so defective 
as to lack an innate disposition which is common to all 
normal men. Sufficiently idiotic babies never learn to talk or 
to walk, yet the power to acquire the power of walking and 
the power of talking is certainly imiate in all normal human 
beings. As regards savages, the answer is twofold, (a) They 
may never have been supplied with suitablo stimuli to sot 
their innate inteUeotual powers in full operation. If a por- 
feotly normal baby wore never put on the ground and n(\vor 
spoken to, it would probably never acquire the power to walls, 
or to taUr properly. (6) Even if savages never got to the stage 
of forming the concepts of Cause and Substance in the 
abstract, they certainly make judgments which involve de- 
terminate forms of those categories, and they still more 
certainly often act as if they had made such judgments. 

(iv) If “idea” be used to mean “disposition” or “power”, it 
is trivial to ascribe iimate ideas to anyone. Naturally we have 
the j)ower to think of anything of which we do actually think. 
This objection is irrelevant. The real question is: “How did 
we acquire the power to think of certain objects? ” In some 
cases no explanation is needed except that we have certain 
very general innate intellectual capacities, and that sub- 
sequent experience provides ns with suitable material for 
them to work upon. But in other cases, it is contended, this 
explanation is not adequate. We have to postulate much more 
specific innate intellectual capacities in order to explain the 
fact that aU normal human beings, when appropriately 
stimulated, acquire certain ideas, such as those of Cause and 
Substance. 

It seems to me then that the theory of Innate Ideas, when 
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properly stated, is immune to all the ordinary objections that 
have been made against it, and that it may very possibly be 
true. It is, of course, moat undesirable to postulate innate 
intellectual powers rashly, and no doubt many supporters of 
the theory of Iimate Ideas did this and made it a cloak for 
intellectual laziness and lack of analysis. But it is certainly 
not obvious that no powers except the general powers of 
retentiveness, comparison, and abstraction are needed to 
explain the formation of aU our dispositional ideas. 

*1-232. Theory of Non-Perceptual Intuition. As regards 
empirical concepts of the first land, such as the idea of red- 
ness, their origin guarantees their having instances. We de- 
rived our idea of redness from perceivmg things that looked 
red. Even if no physical object were really red, it seems in- 
credible that such an object should look red to a person unless 
in perceiving it he was sensing a sensibile which is red. 
Empirical concepts of the second and tliird kinds may be 
wholly fictitious. There is no reason to believe, and strong 
reason to doubt, that the oharaotoristios of serpenthood and 
fiame-breathing over have been or ever will bo oo-inherent in 
any particular. Now, if the theory of Innate Ideas be true, 
we have no guarantee that our innate ideas may not be as 
fictitious as our idea of dragonhood or phoenixhood. On this 
theory the notions of Cause, Substance, etc., are read into 
perceived objects by human minds. When our perceptual 
experiences take a certain form we mevitably beheve our- 
selves to be in presence of substances-, when they take a 
certain other form we inevitably believe ourselves to be 
witnessing or initiating or sufiering a causal interaction-, and 
so on. Now the fact that a certain concept is innate, and is 
applied by aU sane and developed human minds on all 
occasions of a certain kind, is no guarantee of its validity. 
There might be innate racial delusions, and the concepts of 
Cause and Substance and Rightness and Duty might be 
instances of such racial delusions. Unless there be some kind 
of pre-established harmony between the human mind and the 
rest of nature, it would seem just as fikely that our innate 
ideas should be delusive as that they should be veridical. 


4-2 
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This fact is a motive for a quite difl'oroiit tyf)e of theory 
which I will now briefly ontliue. 

May there not be certain characteristics of tihe real, which 
cannot be manifested either in sense-perception or in intro- 
spection? And may not the human mind bo able to recognise 
the presence of those characteristics, m favourable conditions, 
by the exercise of a Idnd of Non-Porceptual Intuition? Lot us 
take a concrete case to illustrate the theory. When a stone 
approaches a window, hits it, breaks it, and passes through, 
there are certain relations which I can perceive with my 
senses. But there is another relation, viz., that of causation, 
between the coming in contact of stone with window and the 
subsequent starring and fi5dng in pieces of the latter. This is 
certainly not manifested in , sense-perception ; if it wore, it, or 
something airalogorrs to it, would have to relate tho visual 
sensibilia which 1 am sensing in percoiviug tlu^ priWiosH. but 
why should sonse-perooption bo tho only way in whicsli 1 can 
become aware of a relation which in fact holds botweim 
objects that I am perceiving with my senses? May there not 
actually be a causal relation between tho earlier and tlie later 
phases of the total perceived process, just as there is a spatio- 
temporal relation? And may I not have an intuitive aware- 
ness of this relation, though not by any of my senses? 

On such a view as this we have only to postulate m the 
human mind a general power of non-perceptual intuition. 
Categories, ethical relations, etc., will be relations or types of 
structure actually present in reality, but incapable of mani- 
festing themselves sensuously or introspectively, as colours, 
shapes, and spatio-temporal relations can do, and as psycho- 
logical qualities and relations can do. When our perceptual 
experience takes certain specific forms this power of non- 
peroeptual intuition is stimulated, and we intuit these 
objective types of relation or structure in the perceived 
objects. 

Such a theory as this is logically possible, and it plainly has 
certain advantages over the theory of Innate Ideas. It might 
be objected thaf it has the opposite defect to the latter theory. 
On the theory of Innate Ideas we have no reason to beHeve 
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that such judgments as: “This caused that” or “That 
emotion was unfitting” are ever true; whilst, on the present 
theory, it might be said, it is diilicult to see how they could 
ever be false or even doubtful. If I perceive X and perceive Y 
I cannot intuit the relation B between them unless they do 
in fact stand in that relation to each other. And, if they do 
stand in the relation R, and I do intuit it, then I must know 
that they do so. Now it is certain that we can make mistaken 
judgments of the form: “X caused T”; and many people 
would say that no such judgment ever expresses knowledge, 
as distinct from probable opinion. 

I do not think that the occurrence of false judgments, 
involving the categories or ethical characteristics, is a serious 
objection to the view that our concepts of categories or ethical 
characteristics are derived from non-peroeptual intuition. 
Suppose I have acquired a dispositional idea of causation or 
of rightness by intuiting a causal relation or a relation of 
ethical appropriateness in actual instances of it. I might quite 
well misapply this idea in certain oases in future. I might be 
misled through association to think that I was perceiving an 
instance of ca\rsation when I was perceiving a mere instance 
of regular sequence. And I might be misled through association 
to think that a certain emotion was unfitting to a certain 
object when the fact merely is that I have a feeling of qvmi- 
moral disapproval when I contemplate other people having 
this kind of emotion in this land of situation. The second 
objection is a more serious one. If it be really true that I 
never know any fact of the form: “X caused Y", it seems 
incredible that I ever intuit the causal relation as holding 
between two terms which I perceive. But to this it might be 
answered, in my opinion with very great plausibility, that, in 
the case of my own volitions at any rate, I do know, in the 
strictest sense, that a certain volition is a cause-factor which, 
if the remaining cause-factors are as I believe them to be, is 
necessary and sufficient to produce the desired result. 
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2. Possibilities. 

We can now return to the task of expounding and critiuiaing 
McTaggart. The next qirestion is whothoi’ there are Possi- 
bilitieSj and whether, if so, they are existents. 

McTaggart points out that the statement that so-and-so is 
possible may have an epistemic or an ontological meaning. It 
may mean: “I laiow of no reason why so-and-so should not 
be, or have been, the case”. On that interpretation it is simply 
a fact about myself and my state of knowledge, and these are 
existents. It may, however, mean that a certain set of data, 
which I explicitly mention or tacitly assume, do not either 
entail or exclude that so-aard-so should be the case. When 
I say that it is possible for a triangle to be equilateral 1 
generally mean that the characteristic of being hounded by 
three straight lines neither entails nor cxchidos live (iharac- 
teristio of being equilateral. Now wo arc^ HU])poH(‘d i.o liavc^ 
shown that all characteristios are existent. But all faoi.s about 
existents exist, and possibilities turn out to bo negative facts 
about the entailment or exclusion of one characteristic by 
another. Therefore there are no non-existent possibilities. 

MoTaggart’s account of possibilities seems to bo unduly 
negative. When we say that a triangle may be equilateral an 
important part of our meaning surely is that the presence of 
triangularity involves that of a certain disjunction of deter- 
minate relations of length, one of which is equilateralness. 
This is at least as important as the fact that it neither entails 
nor excludes equilateralness. This modification does not, how- 
ever, affect the principle of McTaggart’s argument that every 
possibility is existent. His doctrine must not, of course, be 
confused with the doctrine that everything that is possible is 
actual, i.e., that there are no unrealised possibilities. 

In § 40 McTaggart proceeds to infer from the existence of all 
possibilities that “it is not the case, as is sometimes supposed, 
that what is actually existent is surrounded by a sort of 
framework of possibilities of existence, which limit what does 
exist, and do not depend on it”. This conclusion sounds 
interesting and important. It seems, for example, to con- 
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tradict such a theory of the universe as Leibniz held. Leibniz’s 
doctrine is often misunderstood, and it may be well to state 
it clearly in order to see what bearing MoTaggart’s conclusion 
reaUy has on it. 1 think that the following is an accurate 
account of Leibniz’s doctrine, (i) There is one Existent whose 
existence is a necessary consequence of its nature, (ii) The 
being of all possibilities, whether actualised or not, depends on 
the nature and existence of the Necessarily Existent, (iii) Not 
aU possibilities are realised, (iv) The actualisation of those 
possibilities which are actualised depends on the volition of 
the Necessarily Existent. Now suppose we accepted every- 
thing that McTaggart has asserted about characteristics and 
possibilities, what precisely does the passage quoted above 
really amount to? Simply to the following triviality; “Every 
characteristic has to some existent the relation of charac- 
terising it, or else it has to every existent the relation of not 
characterising it. ddierefore there is no characteristic which is 
out of all relation to the existent. Now all possibilities are 
negative facts about the entailment or exclusion of charac- 
teristics by each other. Tdierefore there are no possibilities 
which are out of aU relation, positive or negative, to the 
existent”. Has anyone in the whole coirrse of human history 
ever denied that there is this amount of connexion between 
the possible and the existent? We may regard Leibniz as the 
typical example of a philosopher who held that “what is 
actually existent is surrounded by a sort of framework of 
possibilities of existence”, and there is plainly nothing in 
McTaggart’s conclusion which might not have been cheerfully 
admitted by Leibniz. 



CHAPTER [V 


IS EXISTENCE CO-EXTENSIVE WITH 
REALITY? 

(II) PROPOSITIONS 

McTaggart’s discussion of propositions is important. But it 
seems to me to be highly confused, and therefore very difficult 
to foUow. We must notice, in the first place, that, whilst ho 
believes that there are characteristics and possibUitios, and is 
ooncerned to show that they are all existent, his attitude to- 
wards propositions is fundamentally difierent. He admits 
that, if there were propositions, they would not bo existent; 
and he tries to prove that in point of fact there is no reaHou to 
beheve that there are any propositions. 

Plainly he ought to have begun by defining or desciribiug 
quite clearly what he undci’stands by the word ‘ ‘ proposition ’ ’ . 
Unfortunately he does not do so. At the beginning of the dis- 
cussion (§ 7) he says that a proposition is such an entity as 
“Socrates is wise” or “the multiplication table is green”, as 
distinct from anyone’s belief that Socrates is wise or that the 
multiplication table is green, and as distinct from Socrates 
and the multiphcation table. It is, of course, quite obvious 
that he is not referring to the sentences, for there is no doubt 
that there are sentences and that all sentences are existent. 
Very much later (§ 23) he describes a proposition as “a non- 
existent reality which is true or false independently of our 
beliefs”. Neither the earlier exemplification nor the later 
description is very helpful. Between these two sections comes 
the main argument to show that there is no reason to believe 
that there are propositions. In the course of this he mentions 
several other characteristics which propositions would have if 
there were propositions . In § 8 it is said that those who accept 
propositions hold that a true belief is made true by corre- 
sponding to a true proposition, and that a false behef is made 
false by corresponding to a false proposition. In § 17 we are 
told that, if there were propositions, they would be timeless. 
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It is plain that McTaggart assumes that those who accept 
propositions do so because they think that otherwise there 
would he nothing for true or false beliefs to correspond with, 
and because they think that otherwise truth would not he 
timeless. 

Now, although I agree in the main with McTaggart’s con- 
clusions and with many things that he says in the course of his 
argument, I think that there is a great deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding in his treatment of the subject. It will save 
time and trouble if I begin by trying to state quite clearly in 
my own way what people who hold that there are propositions 
mean by “propositions”, and why they have thought it 
necessary to assinne that there are such entities. But, before 
I do this, I must say something about Facts, and about some 
of McTaggart’s statements concerning them. 

The notion of a Fact is first introduced in § 9. In § 10 
McTaggart tries to define the term “fact”. It is said to ho 
“either the possession by anything of a quahty or the con- 
nection of anything with anything by a relation”. Here 
“ anything ” is to include both particulars and universals, and, 
I suppose, facts. Whobher this description would apply to the 
fact that there are lions and the fact that there are no dragons 
seems at best doubtful. The following further remarks about 
facts must now be noted, (i) He says (§ 10) that, if my table 
is square, the squareness of my table is a fact. There is some 
inconsistency here, for in § 5 the wisdom of Socrates was said 
to be an existent quality, and therefore not a fact, (ii) He 
repeatedly says that hehefs.are facts. Cf., for example, p. 11, 
note 2, where he says: “My belief \ the table is square’ is of 
course itself a fact”. Cf. also § 18, p. 19, “A belief is a psychical 
fact in a man’s mind”. Now aU this is extremely odd. ^For 
elsewhere he takes states of mind to be particulars, which are 
parts of the mind whose states they are, and therefore not to 
be facts. Of course, if I believe at a certain moment that my 
table is square, there is the fact that I have this belief at that 
moment. But surely the belief is an event, and the fact is that 
this belief is happening in my mind at that moment, (iii) In 
§ 17 he asserts that some facts are in time. Of course he does 
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not believe that anything is really in time, bnt ho does mean 
that the statement that some facts al’c in Lime is true in the 
same sense and with the same qualifications as fho statement 
that the Albert Memorial is in time, whilst other facts are not 
in time even in this sense and with those qualifications. Since 
it is abundantly clear that he sometimes confuses an event 
which in fact happens at a certain time with the fact that this 
event happens at that time, it may well be that his statement 
that some facts are in time depends on this confusion. I think 
it is evident from these quotations that McTaggart was either 
not clear as to what he meant by a “fact” or that he some- 
times applied the name “fact” to terms winch are not facts on 
his definition. 

1. What are “Propositions”, and why are there sup- 
posed to be Propositions? 

Let us begin, if wo can, with what is admitted by everyone, 
(i) It is quite certain that situations do fiYun time to time arise 
which can properly be dosoribod by such phrases as: “if is 
believing at t that S has the characteristic P". In all sucli 
cases if is a mind, whilst 5! may bo anything whatever — a 
particular, mental or material; a characteristic; a fact; or 
what not. (ii) It is certain that there may exist a number of 
such situations which differ from tins and frorn each other 
only by variations in if or t or both. Thus we can have : “ if' 
is believing at t that 8 is characterised by P ”, “ if is beUeving 
at t' that 8 is characterised by P”, and “if'^is believing at 
that 8 is characterised by P”. Such facts as these are con- 
veniently expressed by saying that “ the proposition that S' is 
characterised by P may be beheved by the same mind at 
different times, and by different minds at the same time”, 
(iii) It is certain that there are also situations which can 
properly be described by such phrases as: “if is disbelieving 
at t that 8 is characterised by P”, and that it is impossible for 
there to be two situations which differ only in the respect that 
' “disbelieving” is substituted in the one for “beHeving” in 
the other. This fact is conveniently expressed by saying that 
“the same person cannot at the same moment beheve and 
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disbolieve the same proposition”, (iv) It is, however, quite 
possible for there to be such situations that statements of the 
following three forms are all true, viz., {a) “ M is beheving at 
t that S is characterised by P ”, (b) “ id' is disbeheving at t that 
S is characterised by P”, and (c) “ M is disbelieving at t' that 
8 is characterised by P”. Such facts are conveniently ex- 
pressed by saying that “th.e proposition that 8 is characterised 
by P may be both believed and disbeheved at the same time 
by different minds, aird at different times by the same mind 

Now there is no doubt about these facts. And the natural 
and obvious way of analysing them is the following. Such 
situations consist of a mind related in certain ways to a certain 
objective constituent. The relation is that of judging, and this 
has two determinate forms, viz., beheving and disbelieving. 
The objective constituent is something which is believed or 
disbeheved, Wo cannot believe or disbeheve without believing 
or disbeheving something, any more than wo can have a 
sensation without sensing something. And, in the case of 
judgment, the something in question is a proposition. 

So mrrch might have been inferred from considering each 
judgment-situation in isolation. But this would have left it 
possible that the objective constituent of each judgment is i 
private to the mind which makes the judgment. In that case 
a propositibn would be a factor which is inseparable from the 
judgment-situation of which it is the objective constituent, 
just as many people would hold that d sensum is inseparable 
from the sensation of which it is the objective constituent. 
Thus possibihty is ehminated when we take into account the 
facts about the relations of one judgment-situation to others. 
These, it will be said, force us to assume that propositions are 
neutral and independent of the judgment-situations in which 
they occur as objective constituents. For otherwise we could 
not say that the same proposition may be beheved at the same 
time by different nrinds, that it may be believed on several 
different occasions by the same mind, that it may at the same 
time be believed by some minds and disbelieved by others, 
and that it may at different times be beheved and disbeheved 
by the same mind, 
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Thus far, then, two charactoriatics have boon aaeriboci to 
propositions, viz., (i) that theyaro tlic land of oiititiea whioh 
occur as objective constituents in judgniont-situations, and 
(ii) that they are pubhc and neutral entities, capable of being 
objective constituents of many different judgment-situations, 
And we have seen what facts suggest that there are entities 
having these properties. 

We must now try to carry our analysis a little further, 
(i) The phrases which express judgment-situations have a 
grammatical peculiarity which distinguishes them from those 
which express other lands of objective situations, such as sen- 
sations. The grammatical object of the phrase which expresses 
a judgment-situation is never a simple noun, such as “flash” 
or “table”, or a simple adjective, such as “rod ” or “square”. 
It is always a complex phrase which either is, or is equivalent 
to, a phrase of the form “that S is characterised by P”. (1 am 
omitting existential judgments for the pro, sent. Tlio a.rgum()Jit 
is not affected thereby, for the grammatical object would still 
be a “that ’’-phrase, though it would now take the foj’tn “ that 
S exists” or “that there is an /S'”.) You may be said to see a 
flash or hear a noise, but you cannot bo said to behove or dis- 
beheve flash or noise or red or squeaky, though you may be 
said to beheve that the flash is red and to disbelieve that the 
noise is squeaky. This difference in grammatical form suggests 
that, although the judgment-situation and the sensation- 
situation are both objective, yet the former is in some way 
more complex than the latter. 

Now this extra complexity might, of course, fall on the side 
of the objective constituent, or it might belong to the relation 
which relates the subjective and the objective constituents of 
the judgment-situation. It might be, for example, that the 
relation of sensing is dyadic, like that of parenthood, whilst 
the relation of judging is more than dyadic, hke that of 
jealousy. If that were so, there would have to be more than 
one objective constituent in every judgment-situation; for 
example, if the judging relation were »-adic, there would have 
to be a — 1 objective constituents in the judgment-situation. 
If, on the other hand, it is assumed that the judging-rolation, 
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like that of sensing, is only dyadic, it will have to be assumed 
that there is only one objective constituent in the judgment- 
situation. This must then be assumed to be a single internally 
complex whole, composed of several terms interrelated in a 
characteristic way. Suppose we represent the analysis of a 
typical sensational situation by S (Jf, 0), where S stands for 
the relation of sensing, M stands for the mind, and 0 for the 
sensibile that it senses. Then, if we assume that the judging- 
relation J is dyadic, like the sensing-relation S, we shall have 
to represent the analysis of the judgment-situation by some 
such formula as J {M, v {8, P)}, where tt is a peculiar relation, 
which might be called the “propositional relation”, and 
TT {8, P) is a pecuhar land of complex whole, which might be 
called a “proposition”. 

If we were prepared to suppose, as Russell at one time 
suggested, that the judgment-relation J may be triadic, we 
could represent the analysis of the judgment-situation by 
some such formula as J {M, 8, P). Now it is the first land of 
analysis which is tacitly assumed by most people who accept 
the reality of propositions. They assume without' question 
that the right analysis of a judgment situation is into {M)- 
believing-or-disbeheving-(that 8 is characterised by P) ; and 
they assume that the proposition is a pecuhar kind of complex 
object, consisting of the terms 8 and P interrelated in a per- 
fectly unique way. There will be at least two terms in it; and 
there may be more, for P might itself be a relational property, 
such as “being jealous of V on accoimt of IF”. 

Thus one cause which has led people to beheve that there 
must be propositions is that they have assumed without 
question that the judging-relation must be dyadic, like the 
sensing-relation. This was, no doubt, partly suggested by 
language. But it must also be remembered that philosophers 
have seldom recognised that there are triadic and tetradio 
relations. (There is stiU a quaint old-world prejudice against 
them in the Home of Lost Games.) And no one, so far as I 
know, before Bussell, had made the important suggestion 
that the judging-relation might be more than dyadic ; whilst 
he, I suppose, abandoned it, like so many of his philosophic 
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oflspi'iug, on the steps of some Foundling ! loapital for illegiti- 
mate conceptions, when he decuh'd to make an honest woman 
of Behaviourism. We may now add a third oharactoriatic of 
propositions to the two that we have already mentioned. It 
is (iii) that the proposition which is the objective constituent 
of such situations as are expressed bjr phrases of the form 
“ M believes (or disbelieves) that S is eharaoterised by P ” is a 
peculiar kind of complex unity composed of the terms and 
P interrelated in a unique way. 

We can now carry our analysis yet a step further. It is 
admitted by everyone that the adjectives “true” and “false” 
are specially connected with judgments. Every judgment is 
either true or false, and no judgment is both. Bub it is also 
hold that these adjectives apply to propositions. I think that 
everyone would admit that, if there are both judgments and 
propositions, there tnust bo a primitive houbo of “true” and 
“false” in which these adjectives apj>ly to one, and a deriva- 
tive sense in which they apply to the obhei’. Now those who 
accept the reality of propositions generally hold that the 
adjectives “true” and “false”, in their primitive sense, apply 
to propositions and not to judgments, Tho sense in which 
these adjectives apply to judgments is, on their view, deriva- 
tive, and definable in terms of the sense in which they apply to 
propositions. A “true” judgment may be defined as belief itr 
a true proposition or disbehef in a false proposition. A “ false ” 
judgment may be defined as belief in a false proposition or 
disbelief in a true proposition. It is the fact that some beliefs 
are false and some disbeliefs are true wliich seems to make it 
necessary to distinguish propositions from facts. When I be- 
lieve falsely I am certainly behoving something, in exactly the 
same sense in which I am heheving something when I behove 
truly. And other people may have false beliefs which agree 
with mine ; so that there is just as good a reason here as in the 
ease of true behef to hold that this something is pubhc and 
neutral. And yet it plainly cannot be identified with any 
fact. Suppose, for example, that several peoirle beheve that 
Bacon wrote Hamlet, and that I disbeheve it. My disbehef is 
true, and their behefs are false. But they beheve and I dis- 
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believe the same something, and this something cannot be a 
fact. If all beliefs had been true and aU disbehefs had been 
false, there would have been less ground for assuming proposi- 
tions in addition to facts. A true judgment might then have 
been just a belief in a fact, and a false judgment might have 
been just a disbelief in a fact. But this is not so. There are 
false behefs and true disbeliefs ; and, if truth and falsity are to 
belong primarily to the objective constituents of such situa- 
tions, we cannot identify the latter with facts. 

Apart from this there is, I think, another reason for refusing 
to identify the objective constituents of judgment-situations 
with the facts which make them true or false. We have so far 
drawn no distiirction between behef and disbelief, on the one 
hand, and Icnoivledge, on the other. Now it seems certain that 
true behef can and does exist without knowledge of the 
corresponding fact. It seems to me plausible to suppose that, 
when we have Itnowledgo, as distinct from mere true belief, 
we have true belief founded upon acquaintance with the fact 
which makes the belief true. Now it seems clear that I can 
at one time have true belief that 8 is characterised by P 
without having knowledge of it, and that at another time I 
can know that 8 is characterised by P. For example, I might 
first believe, that the circle camiot be squared, on inductive 
grounds or on authority, and later on I might come to know 
it, in the strict sense, by following the proof that tt is a 
transcendental number. If this be so, it will be necessary, 
even in the case of true belief, to distinguish between the 
proposition believed and the fact which makes the behef true. 

We may now sum up the characteristics which together con- 
stitute the description of the term “proposition”, (i) Every 
judgment consists of a subjective and an objective constituent 
united by a dyadic relation of judging. A proposition is the 
objective constituent of a judgment, (ii) Propositions are not 
merely distinguishable but inseparable factors in judgments. 
They are neutral and pubhc objects. Any proposition can be 
judged at various times and by various minds ; it can be now 
beheved and now disbeheved ; it may sometimes be beheved 
and not known, and at other times or by other minds be 
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known and not merely believed, (iii) A proposiiion ifi a, ninglo 
internally complex whole, consisting of at least two terms 
interconnected in a unique way. (iv) 'rruth and falsity, in 
their primary sense, attach to propositions. Anything else, 
e.g., a judgment, which is true or false, is so in a sense whicdi is 
derived from and definahlc in terms of truth and falsity as 
apphed to propositions. 

2. Must we assume that there are Propositions? 

We now Imow what people have in mind when they talk of 
“propositions”, and wo have seen what premises have led 
some people to the conclusion that there are propositions in 
the sense described above. Some of those premises arc un- 
doubtedly true. It is quite certain that judgments aro epi.ste- 
mologioally objective or “intentional”, i.o., that in every 
judgment something is believed or disbeJievod. And it is (piito 
certain that there aro sots of beliefs and disbeliefs, oocurring at 
various dates and in various minds, wh icl i arti so related to each 
other that we speak of them as so many dilTevont holiefs or 
dishehefs “in the smre proposition”. Lot us call such a sot of 
beliefs and disbeliefs a “Co-referential Set” of judgments. 

On the other hand, two at least of the promises might con- 
ceivably be false. It may be false that the relation which unites 
the subjective and the objective constituents of a judgment is 
dyadic. And it may be that truth and falsity, in their primary 
sense, apply, not to pr opositions,but to j udgments . The q uestion 
then is : “Do the premises necessitate the conclusion that there 
are propositions; and are the doubtful x^remises true?” 

2-1, Go-referential Sets of Judgments. It seems clear to me 
I that the facts which are referred to as the “puhhcity, 
neutrahty, and timelessness of propositions” could all be 
admitted without assuming that there aro any propositions 
in the sense described above, and without assuming any 
particular analysis of judgment or any particular theory of 
what makes judgments true or false. 

Suppose we were to define “the proposition which is the 
object of the judgment J ” as the class of judgments which is 
composed of J itself and of all judgments that are co-referential 
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with J. There is no doubt that the “proposition”, so defined, 
exists. Again, the proposition, so defined, is something pubhc 
and neutral, in the sense that it exists provided there is 
any judgment in this co-referential set. Its existence is not 
dependent on the judgment of Smith, or on the judgment of 
Brown, or on the judgment of Robinson, though it would not 
exist if no one whatever at any time made a judgment that 
would fall into the set which constitutes the proposition. 
Again, the proposition, so defined, is timeless, in the sense 
that it exists if anyone at any time makes a judgment which 
would fall into the set. With this definition it is possible to 
define the statement that a “proposition is true or false”. A 
“proposition”, in the sense defined, would be “true” if and 
only if the set of co-referential judgments which is the pro- 
position contained either a true behef or a false disbelief. In 
that case, of course, all the beliefs within the set would be 
true, and all the disbeliefs withm it would be false. Similarly, 
a “proposition ”, in the sense defined, would be “false ” if and 
only if the set of co-referential judgments which is the proposi- 
tion contained either a false belief or a true disbehef. In that 
case, of course, all the beliefs within the set would be false, 
and all the disbeliefs within the set would be true. 

With these definitions “truth” and “falsehood ” as appHed 
to “propositions” would have the usual properties, {a) No 
proposition could be both true and false. For otherwise all the 
beliefs within the set would be true and aU the disbeliefs 
within it would be false, whilst aU the behefs within the set 
would be false and all the disbeliefs within it would be true. 
This would involve that the set contains some judgments that 
are both true and false. And this is impossible. (6) Again, 
every proposition must be either true or false. For, if a certain 
proposition were not true, the set which is the proposition 
would contain no true belief and no false disbelief, If the 
same proposition were not false, the same set would contain 
no false belief and no true disbehef. But, if it contained no 
true behef and no false behef, it would contain no belief at ah. 
And, if it contained no false disbehef and no true disbehef, it 
would contain no disbehef at ah. Consequently the set de- 
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fining a proposition which was neither true nor falso wonkl 
contain no judgment at all, and theroforo there would be iio 
such proposition. 

I think it is quite plain, then, that we can tleiino Pielcwickian 
senses of "proposition^’, and of “truth” and “falsehood” as 
apphed to “propositions”, without maldng any assumption 
about the right analysis of judgments or about the relations of 
judgments to facts. And “ propositions ”, so defined, will have 
all the properties that formal logic requires them to have. So 
far then there is no reason to assume that there are propositions 
in the uon-Pickwickian sense which we described earlier. 

2-2. The, Intentionality of Judgments. We can now pass to 
the next stage of the discussion. Those who acoeiit proposi- 
tions in the literal sense might admit that they arc not needed 
for the purposes of formal logic, and might then argue as 
follows. "You have taken the fact tliat judgments arc objec- 
tive or intentional occurrences, and the fact that there are 
00 -referential sets of judgments, as ultimate, and have not 
attempted to analyse those facts further. 'J’his is quite 
legitimate for the formal logician, but it is not enough for the 
metaphysician and the epiatemologist. Tt is their business to 
analyse these facts, and then it becomes impossible to dis- 
pense with propositions in the literal sense. For judgments 
are objective or intentional only because they have proposi- 
tions for then objective constituents; and there are co- 
referential sets of judgments only because one and the same 
proposition can be the objective constituent of a number of 
different behefs and diabehefs.” This is the contention which 
we have now to examine. We will take the second point first. 

2-21. Go-referential Sets do not require Propositions. I think 
it is quite certain that the fact that there are co-referential 
sets of judgments does not by itself require that there should 
be propositions in the literal sense. MoTaggart deals with 
this question in terms of the Correspondence Theory of truth. 
I shall state the answer in rather different terms from those 
which he uses, because I am not altogether satisfied with his 
form of the Correspondence Theory. I should put it as 
follows. Two behefs or two disbehefs arc co-refereptial if they 
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are such that they both concord or both discord with the 
saine fact. A behef and a disbelief are oo-referential if they 
arc such that one accords and the other discords with one and 
the same fact. Thus, to sum up, two judgments are co- 
referential if they are such that [a) there is a single fact with 
which both concord (in which case they are both true), or 
(6) a single fact with which both discord (in which case they are 
both false), or (c) a single fact with which one accords and the 
other discords (in which case one is true and the other is false). 

Now, although this solution of the problem of defining co- 
referential sets of judgments without assuming propositions 
in the literal sense is correct so far as it goes, it is not wholly 
satisfactory for two reasons, (i) It presupposes the Corre- 
spondence Theory of truth and falsehood. Now I have no 
doubt that this theory is true, and I think that McTaggart has 
given conclusive reasons for it and has made conclusive 
answers to the objections against it in §§ 9-13 inclusive. But 
it is not accepted by everyone, and it would therefore be 
better if wo could solve the present problem without assuming 
it. (ii) Even if the Correspondence Theory be true, McTag- 
gart’s analysis of the fact of co-referential sots of judgments 
cannot be ultimate. It is plain that we Icnow with regard to 
any pair of judgments by mere insirection whether they are 
or are not co-roferential. On McTaggart’s analysis this means 
that we Imow by inspection whether they are or are not of 
such a kind that there is a single fact with which both concord 
or with which both discord or with wliich one concords and 
tlie other discords. Since we can know this without being 
acquainted with the fact in question, the ground of our know- 
ledge must be some observable identity of terms and some 
observable similarity of structm’o in the judgments them- 
selves. It must be hke looking at two keys, and seeing from 
their structure that they will either both fit or both fail to fit 
the same lock, though we may never have seen the lock in 
question. Thus the fundamental fact about co-referential 
judgments will be this observable identity of certain elements 
in aU of them, and this observable similarity in the arrange- 
ment of the elements in aU of them. This kind of relation 
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must hold, and must be observable, among the j lulgmonta of a 
set, even if the Correspondence Theory be true. And it might 
hold even if the Correspondence Theory wore false. We can 
therefore drop that theory out of the picture for the present. 

Now it is quite certain that this kind of observable simi- 
larity of structure and contents among oo-referontial judg- 
ments could exist without there being propositions in the 
literal sense. Suppose, for example, that some form of 
multiple-relation analysis of judgment were, on other grounds, 
admissible . Suppose th at M’a belief at j( that /S' is ch aracterised 
by P were a complex situation of the form B {M, t, 8, P), 
where i? is a tetradic relation which relates the teians M, t, 8 
and P in a certain order which is ropresontod by the spatial 
order in which the letters are written down. Suppose that 
believing {B) and disbelieving (S') arc two detorminato J'orms 
of the determinable relation of judging (./). Then the set of 
judgments co-referential with Jf’s belief that 8 is charac- 
terised by P would he all those judgments in which the rci- 
lating relation is BovB', in which the terms other than M and 
t are 8 and P, and which are ordinary similar io B{M, t, 8, P), 
The set would in fact consist of all the judgments whose 
symbolic expressions could be obtained from the symbol 
B [M, t, 8, P) by varying B to B' or M to M' or i to whilst 
keeping 8 and P and the order of the symbols within tho 
bracket fixed. We see then that, even without assuming tlie 
Correspondence Theory, we could explain the fact that there 
are co-referential sets of judgments without needing to 
postulate a proposition in the literal sense to he the common 
objective constituent of each such set. 

2'22. Does the Intentionality of Judgments retire Proposi- 
tions? We *oom§TnTvrTd~thelagt defence 'ofme Proposition 
Theory. It is simply that no satisfactory analysis can be 
given of the intentionality, which is an essential feature of all 
judgments, unless we admit that every judgment contains a 
proposition, in the literal sense, as its objective constituent. 
This, it is contended, is peculiarly obvious in the case of false 
judgments. "You admit”, it will be said, “that you cannot 
judge without judging something. You admit that this some- 
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thing is not an ordinary term, but is denoted in language by 
some such phrase as ‘ that SisP\ And you admit that there are 
false judgments ; so this something cannot in all cases be a fact. 
What then can it be but a proposition, in the literal sense? ” 

Now at this point I propose to do three things, (i) To show 
that the above challenge, even if rmanswerable, would not 
suffice to prove that there must be propositions in the sense of 
pubhc and neutral objects, (ii) To show that MoTaggart’s 
attempt to answer the challenge is a failure. And (iii) to try 
to suggest an answer to it myself. 

The first point can be settled quite easily. Even if the 
intentionahty of judgments cannot be accounted for without 
assuming that each judgment contains an objective con- 
stituent of a unique kind, such constituents might never be 
common to two different judgments, even though the latter 
were oo-referontial. It might be that judgments were like 
sense-perceptions, propositions like sensa, and fact.s like 
physical objects. A number of people can perceive the same 
physical object, and each one of their perceptions contains an 
objective constituent of a characteristic land. But there is 
good reason to doubt whether any objective constituent is 
common to several perceptions, and whether any objective 
constituent is identical with, or is hterally a part of, the 
physical object, if such there be, which aU these people are 
said to be perceiving. It is possible then that “propositions ”, 
in the sense in which the present argument would demand 
them, might be as private as sensa are commonly held to be. 
When W. E. Johnson was pressed as to what he meant by 
“propositions” he seemed sometimes to faU back on some 
such view as this. But he was never clear or consistent about 
it. He wanted propositions to be pubhc and neutral, in order 
for there to be something for people to agree about, to differ 
about, and to alter their minds about. But, when one asked 
him whether he was really prepared to admit the independent 
being of objective false propositions, he was hable to reply 
that the proposition is not reaUy separable from the judgment 
of which it is the objective constituent. His “ propositions ” m 
fact seemed to be pubhc and neutral on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
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and Eridays, and to bo private and mind-dcipendont nu Tiu's- 
days, Thursdays; and Saturdays, On Sundays they no doubt 
underwent a higher synthesis, in which both those opposed 
characteristics were absorbed, transmuted, and reconciled. 

2-221. McTaggart's Attempt to dispense with Propositions. 
We can now pass to the second point, viz., McTaggart’s 
attempt to answer the last challenge of the sui^porters of the 
Proposition Theory. This is eontained in § 20. The essence of 
it is as follows. 

The opinion that every belief has an objective constituent, 
wliich is a proposition, arises from a confusion about two 
genuine facts, (i) Every belief professes to correspond to a 
certain object, but only true beliefs really correspond to such 
objects, (ii) Every behof really has a peculiar relation to a 
certain fact on which its truth or falsity depends. Through a 
confusion between these two facts [)e()plo are led to the Jalso 
doctrine that every belief really has a certain objective con- 
stituent which is a proposition. 

It seems to me that this is no answer to the challenge, and 
that it involves confusions of its own. What litoral meaning 
can be attached to the plainly metaphorical statement tlmt 
every behof “professes” to correspond to a certain object? 
Bchefs do not literally “profess” to do anything; it is only 
persons who can make professions. McTaggart’s statement 
therefore seems to mean that anyone who believes that S is 
characterised by P ipso facto “professes” (i.e,, maintains or 
believes) with regard to something that this something 
corresponds to a fact. But what can the “something” in 
question be ? Is it his behef ? If so, McTaggart’s statement 
amounts to saying that anyone who beheves that S is charac- 
terised by P ipso facto beheves with regard to this belief that 
it corresponds to a fact. Now this is quite certainly false. In 
the first place, if taken hteraUy, it would involve a vicious 
infinite regress. It would be impossible to beheve p without 
ipso facto having a behef about one’s behef in p. On exactly 
the same principle one would ipso facto have a behef about 
one’s behef about one’s behef in p ; and so on without end. 
This objection might be removed by maknrg McTaggart’s 
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principle hypothetical. It would then take the form that any- 
one who behoved that 8 is characterised by P loould, if the 
question were raised, behove that his belief corresponds to 
a fact. But even this is not true. For a man may reject 
the Correspondence Theory of truth and yet have behefs. 
Bradley, for example, rejected the Correspondence Theory, 
and beheved that Hegel was a great philosopher. How then 
can it possibly be said that, in beheving Hegel to be a great 
philosopher, Bradley was ipso facto believing that this behef 
corresponded to a fact? No doubt, if the behef be true and 
the Correspondence Theory be true, the behef docs correspond 
to a fact. But this cannot possibly be part of what a person 
who rejects the Correspondence Theory is beheving. 

It seems to me then to be certain that the “something” 
which a person who beheves that 8 is characterised by P ipso 
facto beheves to correspond to a fact is not his behef that 8 is 
characterised by P. And, if the “ something ” is not this belief, 
I do not see what other belief it could be. But, if the “somo- 
thing ” in question is not a behef at all, what is it? In the first 
place, behefs (or disbeliefs) are the only kind of entities wlrich 
McTaggart has admitted to be capable of corresponding to 
facts. If we are now to have an entity wliioh is not a belief or 
a disbehef and yet is capable of corresponding to a fact, what 
can it be b\it our old friend the proposition ? McTaggart wih 
be reduced to saying that anyone who beheves that 8 is 
characterised by P ipso facto beheves that the proposition that 
8 is characterised by P corresponds to a fact. This would be 
a far more plausible contention than the other alternative 
which we have discussed and rejected. But it would be a 
complete abandonment of his position. And it would still be 
inconsistent with the fact that a man can have behefs and yet 
reject the Correspondence Theory of truth. It seems to me 
then that McTaggart has made no answer at this point to the 
chaUenge of the supporters of the Proposition Theory. He 
has only got into a hopeless muddle. 

*2'222. Independent Attempt to dispense with Propositions. 
It remains to be seen whether we can give for ourselves an 
analysis of judgment which will account for the objective or 
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intentional character of judginonts without aHHUuung that 
there are propositions in the literal sense. 1 am inolinocl to 
think that this can he clone on the lines of the theory of 
judgment put forward by Prof. Stout in his Studies in 
Philosophy and Psychology in the essay entitled Eml Being and 
Being ^or Thought. 

Suppose that I am looldng at a certain sheet of paper, of 
which only one side is visible to me from where I am standing. 
Suppose I make the judgment that the other side of this bit of 
paper is blue. What is really happening? To simplify matters 
we will assume that I am acquainted with the side of the paper 
which is facing me, and am not merely acquainted with a 
sensibile which is numerically different from this pliysical 
surface. In that case it may be said that I know the following 
/flcte, and do not merely have boliefs. (i) I know that there is 
another side to the paper, (ii) I know that this other aide 
must have some colour or other, if white and black bo counted 
as colours, (hi) I know, with regard to blue, gj'oen, yellow, 
red, white, and black, that they arc dotej-minates which Fall 
under the determinable of colour. What I do not Imow is tho 
fact about the determmate colour of the opposite side of tho 
paper. I believe that it is blue. If it is in fact blue, my belief is 
true. If it is in fact red or green or yellow or black or white, 
my behef is false. What precisely is involved in tho fact that 1 
believe it to be blue, and do not believe it to be red or green or 
yellow or black or white? 

The fact that I beheve this must consist in the fact that my 
thought of the alternative blue stands in a certain special rela- 
tion to my three states of knowing, which have been men- 
tioned above, whilst my thoughts of the other alternatives do 
not stand in tins relation to these three states of Imowing, 
My thoughts of the other alternatives may indeed stand to 
these three states of knowing in a certain special relation 
which is opposed to the special relation in which my thought 
of the alternative blue stands to these three states of knowing. 
In the first case I just beheve that the opposite side of the 
paper is blue, without either beheving or disbelieving that it 
is red, etc. In the second case I both beheve that the opposite 
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side is blue and positively disbelieve that it is red, etc. Let us 
call these two opposed relations the relation of “being in- 
serted” and the relation of “being extruded”, respectively. 
It is arguable that each of these relations is capable of various 
degrees, which might be expressed by the phrases “strongly” 
or “weakly” inserted or extruded; but I do not want to 
introduce comphcations which are needless for oiir present 
purpose. Now my belief is true if and only if the thought 
which stands to my states of knowing in the relation of being 
inserted is the thought of that determinate colour which in 
fact characterises the opposite side of the paper. Here, at any 
rate, we can see, not only tlmt the Correspondence Theory is 
true, but also in what the concordance between a true belief 
and the fact to which it refers consists. My belief is false if 
and only if the thought winch stands to my states of Imowing 
in the relation of being mserted is the thought of one of the 
other determinate colours. Here, at any rate, we can see in 
what the discordance between a false belief and the fact to 
which it refers consists. 

We can now generalise this example. To simplify the state- 
ment I wiU confine myself to those judgments which are un- 
mixed behefs. There wfil be no difficulty in applying the 
analysis to judgments which are unmixed disbeliefs or com- 
binations of behefs and disbehefs. Every behef is a complex 
state of affairs, in which the fohowing factors can be dis- 
tinguished. (i) Acquaintance with a certain fact whose subject 
or predicate is a determinable, and lack of acquaintance with 
the more determinate fact in which this determinable subject 
or predicate is specifically determined, (ii) Acquaintance in 
the same mind with the fact that certain determinates of 
which it is thinldng are specifications of this determinable, 
(iii) The thought of one of these determinates being marked 
out from the thoughts of the others by standing to the acts of 
acquaintance, already mentioned, in the special relation of 
being inserted in them. The acts of acquaintance might be 
called the “noetic framework” of the behef, and the fact that 
I beheve so-and-so is the fact that my thought of a certain 
alternative specification is inserted in this noetic framework. 
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Sin^larly the fact that I disbelieve so-aiul-so would l)o the 
fact that my thought of a certain alternative spedlicatiou is 
extruded from this noetic framework. 

A mixed state of belief and disbelief might he illustrated by 
the following diagram ; 

\K [M, <!> (X, 

[K [M, F {a, X)]l 
K [M, ^ {X, x^)]} 

Here K stands for the relation of Imowing a fact. F (a, A) 
represents a relatively indeterminate fact involving a par- 
ticular a and a determinable characteristic X. Xi and re- 
present two determinates under X. (ji (X, a\) represents the 
fact that is a determmate under X ; and (/> (A', ro]n’osents 
the fact that *2 is a determinate under A. I represents the 
relation of being inserted, and B roprosont.s that of being ex- 
truded. M represents the mind which uuvkes the judgment. Jt 
might, of course, happen that M thinks of one and only one oC 
the alternative specifications of X. If so, there would bo a 
strong tendency for the thought of this alternative to become 
inserted iu the noetic framework, and we should have an 
instance of “primitive credulity”. 

I am of course well aware of the inadequacy of the above 
statements if regarded as a fuU theory of the nature of judg- 
ment. They deal only with singular characterising judgments, 
and make no mention of existential judgments or of more 
complicated kinds of characterising judgment, such as univer- 
sal and particular, alternative and hypothetical, and so on. 
I cannot attempt to go fuUy into details, but I wiU say some- 
thing about existential judgments. Suppose that a certain 
man heheves that there are dragons. What is actually happen- 
ing when he is engaged in beheving this ? We will suppose that 
he understands by a “dragon” a flame-breathing serpent. The 
noetic framework of his judgment in this case is as follows. 
He knows that there are serpents. He knows that breathing is 
an essential factor in the notion of serpenthood, and indeed in 
that of animality. He knows that breathing must be specified 
in some determinate way in any particular case, and that it 
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can be specified in several alternative ways. For fishes ^may 
be said to breathe water, cats and dogs to breathe air, and 
chimneys and blast-furnaces to “breathe” flame. Thus the 
situation in which the man finds himself just before he makes 
his judgment may be expressed in the sentence : “ I know that 
there are serpents, and that they all breathe something or 
other. I know that, among the determinate forms of breathing 
that are possible, there is flame-breathing. Do any serpents 
have the determinable breathing in the determinate form of 
flame-breathing?” Suppose now that the man comes to 
believe that there are dragons. Then presumably his thought 
of flame-breathing enters into a new relation to his state of 
knowing. If, on the other hand, he comes to disbeheve that 
there are dragons, his thought of flame-breathing also enters 
into a new relation to his state of Imowing, but this relation is 
in opposition to the one previously mentioned. Suppose that, 
at the end of liis reflexions, he believes that there are air- 
breathing serpents, disbohoves that there are dragons, and is 
doubtful whether there are water-breathing serpents. Then 
his thought of air-breathing has come to stand in the first- 
mentioned relation to the noetic framework, his thought of 
flame-breathing has come to stand in the second and opposed 
relation to this framework, and his thought of water-breathing 
has not changed its relation to the framework. 

There is one other point which must be mentioned if my 
general account of judgment is to avoid the accusation of 
absurdly over-simphfytng the facts. Suppose I have a certain 
visual experience and make the judgment which would be 
expressed by the sentence: “That is a solid object”. I might 
be mistaken in any of the foUowmg ways, (i) It might not be 
sohd but hoUow, though it really is voluminous, (ii) It might 
not be voluminous but a cunningly painted and shaded flat 
expanse, though it really is a physical object, (in) The visual 
sensum with which I am acquainted might be hallucinatory, 
and not the appearance of an external physical object at aU. 
It cannot be said then that part of the noetic framework of 
my judgment is a state of knowing that this is a voluminous 
external physical object. For it may not be a fact that it is 
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voluminous or that it is an external physical object. My state 
of mind seems to be best expressed by saying that I “ taho for 
granted" that this is a voluminous external physical object, 
and ‘ ‘ beheve ” that it is solid. Now this “ taking for granted ’ ’ 
seems to consist in not contemplating the other alternatives 
at all. I simply do not think of the possibility that the visual 
sensum might be hallucinatory, or of the possibility that, even 
if it be veridical, the object of which it is an appearance may 
be flat and not voluminous. 

At the back of “taldng something for granted” there is 
always a Imowmg of some fact, though exactly how far back 
this knowing is, and exactly what is the fact Imown in any 
particular case, is a matter of controversy. Suppose, for 
example, that we accepted Prof. Stout’s doctrine that, when- 
ever I sense a sensum, I ipso facto Imow that it is a manifesta- 
tion of something somewhere in the physical world. Then my 
knowing this fact would he at the back of my taking for 
granted that I am in the presence of an oxternal volumhious 
physical object. I ignore the possibility that the sensum 
might be a manifestation of a centrally excited process in my 
own body. I ignore the possibility that it might be a manifes- 
tation of a flat diagram drawn in perspective and suitably 
shaded. The first stage at which I begin to consider alterna- 
tive possibilities is in recognising the fact that what is 
voluminous may be either solid or hollow, and in recognising 
that I do not know which of these alternatives is fulfilled in 
this particular case, 

Now, supposing that something hke the analysis of judg- 
ment which I have been describing were true, the last ohaUengo 
of supporters of the Proposition Theory could be met. In 
judgment, whether true or false, there really is a unique lund 
of complex object before the mind. But it is a fact, and not a 
proposition; it is known, and not believed; and, in judging, 
there are always other terms before my mipd. A judgment is 
made at a given moment if and only if my thinking of a cer- 
tain term then becomes related to my knowing certain facts 
by the kind of relation which I have tried to describe. 

2-23. The Correspondence Theory. It only remains to make 
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a few comments on McTaggart’s statements about the Corre- 
spondence Theory, (i) MoTaggart assumes that those who 
accept propositions do so because they want something for 
judgments to correspond to, and because they think that 
nothing but propositions would answer this purpose. His 
reply is that, on any form of the Correspondence Theory, 
there must be correspondence with facts ; and that, given 
judgments and facts, all the requirements of the Corre- 
spondence Theory can be met without assuming that there 
are propositions. 

This whole argument seems to me to rest on a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature and motives of the Proposi- 
tion Theory. Propositions were not supposed to be needed in 
order to correspond to judgments, in the sense in which the 
Correspondence Theory talks of “correspondence”. They 
were supposed to be needed as the objective constituents of 
judgments, and as the commoji objective constituents of sets 
of co-referential judgments. A supporter of the Proposition 
Theory who also accepted the Correspondence Theory would 
say that a proposition is the objective constituent of a belief, 
that the belief is true or false according as the proposition 
believed is true or false, and that the proposition is true or 
false according as it corresponds or fails to correspond to the 
fact to which it refers. Thus the argument in § 8 and § 14 is 
beside the mark. 

(u) I am not altogether satisfied with McTaggart’s account 
of correspondence. His doctrine is that, when a behef is true, 
there is one and only one fact which corresponds to it, and, 
when a belief is false, there is no fact which corresponds to it. 
This is eked out by the doctrine, which we have seen to be 
barely intelligible and certainly false, that every belief “pro- 
fesses ” to correspond to a fack 

This seems to me to be unsatisfactory in two respects. 

(а) Judgments include disbeliefs as well as behefs, and so a 
complete account of correspondence ought to deal with both. 

(б) Whilst it is no doubt true that a false belief corresponds to 
no fact, this is not the essential point. The essential point is 
surely its positive discordance with a certain one fact; its lack 
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of correspondence to all other facts is trivial. The hilsity of the 
belief that Charles I died in his bed does not depend in any 
way on its lack of correspondence to the fact that Mr Glad- 
stone reduced the income-tax, but on its positive discordance 
with the determinate fact that Charles I died on the scaffold. 

I would prefer to deal with the matter as follows. Every 
judgment refers to a certain fact, and it is true if it concords 
with this fact and false if it discords with it. Suppose I believe 
that the other side of a certain bit of paper is blue. The fact to 
which this judgment refers is the (to me unknown) determm- 
ate fact about the colour of the other side of this bit of paper. 
Suppose that it is in fact blue. Then my behef concords with 
the fact to which it refers, and is therefore true. Suppose that 
it is in fact red. Then my behef discords with the fact to which 
it refers, and is therefore false. Now consider disbeliefs. Sup- 
pose I disbeheve that the other side of this bit of paper is blue, 
The fact referred to is still the same. If the other side of the 
paper is in fact blue, my disbehef discords with the fact to 
which it refers, and is therefore false. If the other side of the 
paper is in fact red, my disbelief concords with the fact to 
which it refers, and is therefore true. 

If we generahse this example the result is as follows. The 
fact to which a judgment refers is the unknown determinate 
specification of that relatively indeterminate fact which the 
maker of the judgment already knows and is trying to specify 
further. When the judgment is a behef, it wifi concord with 
the fact to which it refers if and only if the thought which is 
inserted into the noetic framework of the judgment is the 
thought of that determinate which occurs in the fact referred 
to. When the judgment is a disbehef, it wiU concord with the 
fact to which it refers if and only if the thought which is 
extruded from the noetic framework of the judgment is the 
thought of a different determinate from that which occurs in 
the fact referred to. A judgment neither concords nor dis- 
cords with any fact except the fact to which it refers ; but it 
must either concord or discord wdth that fact, and it caimot 
do both. This seems to me, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory way of stating the Correspondence Theory. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK II 

In this Book we are concerned with the notion of Charaoter- 
istioa and the notion of Particulars, with the connexions 
between the two, and with certain general principles which 
McTaggart holds to be true of aU Particulars. In Chap, v we 
discuss the division of characteristics into Quahties and 
Relations, and criticise McTaggart’a doctrine of Generated 
Characteristics. In Chap, vi we discuss the division of 
oharaoteristics into Simple, Compound, and Complex. This 
leads on to a fairly elaborate independent discussion of the 
nature of Analysis, Definition, and Description, in which we 
depart considerably from McTaggart. In Chap, vii we are 
concerned with the notion of what McTaggart calls “Sub- 
stances ” and we call “ Particulars ”. This ends with a lengthy 
independent discussion of the division of Particulars into 
Things and Processes, which McTaggart tacitly assumes to be 
invahd. We tentatively reach the conclusion that the notion of 
Thing can ho dispensed with in favour of the notion of Abso- 
lute Process. Chap, vin contains a discussion of the grounds 
for boheving that there is more than one particular. In 
Chap. IX we explain, and contest, MoTaggart’s principle that 
it is self-evident that two particulars could not be exactly 
ahke in aU their characteristics. In Chap, x we expound, and 
try to refute, the argument by which McTaggart claimed to 
show that every particular must have an unique description 
which involves no reference to any merely designated par- 
ticular. 




CHAPTER V 


CHAEACTERISTICS 

(I) DIVISION INTO QUALITIES AND RELATIONS 

1. McTaggart's Glassification. 

Characteristics, according to McTaggart, are of two kinds, 
viz . , Qualities and Relations . Both these terms are indefinable, 
but both are perfectly famihar and intelhgible. In § 80 he 
remarks that quahties are q^uahtie.s of something, whilst rela- 
tions are relations between something and something ; but this 
does not constitute a definition of the difference between the 
two. At most these two prepositions, “of” and “between”, 
serve to direct our attention to a distinction with which we 
are all quite familiar. It must be noted that the two occur- 
rences of the word “something” in the phrase “between 
something and something” may, on McTaggart’s view, stand 
for one and the same term ; for he holds that a term may be 
related to itself. It would not, therefore, have been possible 
for him to say that a qualitative fact is one which either has 
only one logical subject or is a conjunction or disjunction of 
facts each of which has only one logical subject, whilst a 
relational fact is one which has more than one logical subject 
and is not a conjunction or disjunction of facts each of which 
has only one logical subject. Anyone who denied that a term 
could be related to itself might put the distinction between 
quahtative and relational facts in this way, and he might then 
describe a quality as a “monadic adjective” and a relation as 
a “polyadic adjective”. This is, of course, the fine taken by 
Johnson. 

In § 85 McTaggart points out that, corresponding to a term 
A and a relation B, there may be a number of different rela- 
tional facts. There might, for example, be the fact that A has 
BtoB and the different fact that A has B to C. He calls such 
facts “Relationships”. 
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Now lie holds that each relationship “generates” a certain 
quality, corresponding to it, in each term that enters into the 
relationship. Suppose, for example, that there is the relational 
fact that A is jealous of £ on account of 0. This generates in 
A the quahty of being jealous of B on account of (7 ; it generates 
in B the quality of being an object of jealousy to A on account 
of 0; and it generates in C the quahty of being something 
in respect of which A is jealous of S. McTaggart calls all 
qualities which are generated by relationships “Relational 
Quahties”. Quahties which are not so generated he calls 
“Original Quahties” (§ 86). 

In addition to generated quahties there are generated 
relationships. If a term has a certain quahty, this fact 
generates a relationship between this term and this quahty. 
Ror example, the fact that x is red generates the relational 
fact that redness inheres in x. Again, every relationship 
generates another relationship. If there is the fact that x 
stands in the relation R to y, then there is also the fact that x 
is a term in this fact. Now the latter is a fact about the rela- 
tion of X to the first-mentioned relationship. It is therefore a 
second relationship (§87). 

In prusuing this subject in the second paragraph of § 87 
McTaggart lands himself in a confusion. He proceeds to tallc 
of generated relations. But he has not shown that any relations 
are generated ; at most he has shown that some relationships 
are generated. And he has carefully distinguished between 
relationships, which are facts, and relations, which are not 
facts but characteristics. This confusion might be avoided by 
defining a “generated relation” as the relating relation of any 
generated relationship. Thus inherence would be a generated 
relation, because all relationships of the form “ g inheres in a; ” 
are generated from facts of the form “a; has the quahty q”. 
Similarly, the relation of referent to, which holds between a 
term and a relation that relates that term to something, would 
be a generated relation. Ror aU relationships of the form “x 
has the relation of referent to B ” are generated by facts of the 
form “x has the relation R to y”. 

If we adopt this suggestion, we must notice that it will not 
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quality of being inhered in by the quality of being inhered in 
by redness, the quality of being referent to the relation of 
referent to the relation of to the. right of, and so on. 

The whole classification of characteristics may now be 
summed up in the table given on p. 83. 

2. Critical Comments on the above Glassification. 

I have now stated and explained McTaggart’s way of 
classifying characteristics, and have reframed almost wholly 
from criticism. It is now time to consider critically certain 
points in it. The most important questions which arise are 
the following, (i) Is there any vahd objection to there being re- 
lations ? (ii) Granted that there are relations, is it necessary to 
hold that there are also qualities ? (iii) Can a term be related to 
itself? (iv) What are we to say about McTaggart’s generated 
characteristics ? I wiU now discuss these questions in turn. 

2-1. Arguments against Relations. According to Mc'’J''agga]'t 
(Chap, vm) the classical arguments against relations reduce 
to two. The first is Leibniz’s contention that they do not in- 
here in their terms in the way in which qualities do. This is 
true, but plainly irrelevant. Why should relations be expected 
to behave exactly hke qualities? When Leibniz says that, for 
an attribute to have “ one leg in one term and another leg in 
another term”, would be “contrary to the nature of attri- 
butes”, and uses this as an argument against there being 
relations, he plainly commits apetitioprincipU. For a relation 
would be an attribute of this kind, so that Leibniz’s “argu- 
ment” is just a picturesque way of asserting the dogma that 
all attributes must be qualities. 

The second argument against relations is that of Bradley. 
The argument is that, if A is to be related by Rto B, A must 
be related by a relation Rj^ to R, and R must be related by a 
relation R^toB. On the same grounds A must be related by a 
relation to R^, must be related by a relation iJja to R, 
R must be related by a relation R 21 to R^, and R^ must be 
related by a relation iJgg to B. Similar remarks wiU apply to 
aU these four relational facts, and so at the next stage there 
wiU be eight relational facts, at the next to this sixteen, and 
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SO on without end. Bradley’s contention is that this series 
could not have a first term unless it had a last term, which it 
plainly does not. McTaggart admits that there is this endless 
series in comiexion with any relational fact, but he denies that 
it is vicious. His answer amounts to saying that the first 
term, i.e., that A has B to B, is a fact in its own right, and that 
the rest of the series consists merely of further consequences 
of this fact. I thiiili it might fairly be said that, whilst 
Leibniz’s argument depends on insisting that relations shall 
behave as if they were qualities, Bradley’s argument depends 
on insisting that they shall behave as if they were particulars 
like the terms which they relate. It is plain that Bradley 
thinks of A and B as being like two objects fastened together 
with a bit of string, and he thinks of R as being hke the bit of 
string. He then remembers that the objects must be glued or 
sealed to both ends of the bit of string if the latter is to fasten 
them together. And then, I suppose, another land of glue is 
needed to fasten the first drop of glue to the obj ect A on the one 
side and to the bit of string on the other; and another land of 
glue is needed to fasten the second drop of glue to the object B 
on the one side and to the string on the other. And so on 
without end. Charity bids us avert our eyes from the pitiable 
spectacle of a great philosopher using an argument which 
would disgrace a child or a savage. 

There are two remarks which it seems worth while to add 
before leaving the topic of Bradley and relations. 

(i) All our characterising judgments either assert qualities 
of terms or relations between terms. They therefore pre- 
suppose that the categories of " term-characterised -by- 
quahty” and “terms-in-relation” are understood by those 
who utter and those who hear such judgments. If we now 
begin to raise the questions “ How do qualities characterise 
terms?” and “How do relations relate terms?”, we can 
attempt to answer them only by making judgments which, 
like aU judgments, will presuppose these general categories. 
It is therefore inevitable that aU attempts to answer such 
questions will issue in vicious circles or in vicious infinite 
regresses. Therefore the fact that they do issue in such circles 
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and regresses is no proof whatever that there is anything 
wrong with these general notions. If we taito a concrete case 
of Bradley’s regress, and translate the symbols into words, 
the point becomes quite plain. Let us start with the fact that 
A is father of B. Here we have a perfectly intelligible state- 
ment, involving the non-formal relation of fatherhood. At the 
nest stage we get the fact that A is referent to fatherhood, and 
the fact that B is relatum to fatherhood. The “relations” 
introduced at this stage are purely formal. At the next stage 
we get the fact that A is referent to referent to, that fatherhood 
is relatum to referent to, that fatherhood is referent to referent 
to, and that B is relatum to referent to. Thus no new “rela- 
tions” are introduced at this or at any subsequent stage. The 
fact that at every stage after the first the relating relations 
are purely formal and are merely repeated shows that we are 
now embarked on the self-evidently impossible task of ex- 
plaining, by means of particular relational judgments, that 
general relational form which is presupposed by all relational 
judgments whatever. 

(ii) I am inohned to thinlc that Bradley’s real objection to 
relations is to be found in the second part of Appearance and 
Reality, and that it is very much more respectable than the 
, tiresome and trivial arguments by which he supports it in the 
first part would suggest. It seems to me that there is one 
simple alleged fact which Bradley regards as absolutely funda- 
mental. The alleged fact is that there is something both 
logically and psychologically prior to terms and relations. 
This something may be called “Unities”. Both terms and 
relations are abstractions made from unities. Unities are 
presented as such directly in sense-awareness or in feehng, 
They are, and are felt to be, in some sense complex and 
difierentiated. Directly we start thinking about them we 
substitute for them a diagrammatic scheme of independent 
terms and mutual relations. We cannot help doing this ; but 
we are mistaken if we identify the scheme with the original 
unity of which it professes to be the analysis. Consequently 
the notion of terms which could exist independently of each 
other and of the wholes in which they are parts, and which 
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could then, Tby “coming into relations”, constitute these 
wholes, is a complete perversion of the real order. Any term 
less than the whole is an abstraction, and a partly misleading 
abstraction, from the whole. 

If I had to make up an argument in support of this view, I 
should put it somewhat as follows. “You must admit that 
your Imowledge of particular terms and particular relations is 
ultimately derived from unities with which you are directly 
acquainted. You must admit that it is only from your ac- 
quaintance with unities which you have subsequently 'ana- 
lysed into ’ terms in relations that you know what is meant by 
‘terms standing in relations to form unities’. Now the only 
unities that you are acquainted with are the sense-fields 
which you sense and your own field of consciousness. And 
here the terms which you profess to distinguish on inspection 
and introspection seem clearly to be such that they could not 
have existed out of the very same unity in which you find 
them. What right then have you to assume that there ca.n be 
unities composed of terms which could have existed outside 
these unities ? Is it not lilcely that the whole notion of terms 
wlrioh are to some extent independent of their actual relations, 
and of wholes which are merely certain of the numerous pos- 
sible alternative arrangements of such terms, is unjustifiable? ” 
It would take us too far afield to deal adequately with this 
argument ; but I suspect that it is much nearer to Bradley’s 
real thought about Relations than are the dialectical fire- 
works which he discharges at them in Part i. 

2-2. Gan Qualities be dispensed with if Relations be ac- 
cepted? In § 83 McTaggart mentions the suggestion that 
perhaps quahtative facts could be analysed away without 
remainder into relational facts. He takes this suggestion to be 
that there is a plurahty of ultimate relations of exact likeness. 
To say of the two sensibiha A and B that both are red would 
be to say that they have to each other a certain one of these 
ultimate relations of exact likeness, He dismisses the whole 
suggestion almost without discussion, on the ground that no 
positive reason has ever been given for doubting that there are 
quafities, and that it is obvious that relations of exact likeness 
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are not ultimate but depend on tbe possesaion of common 
qualities. 

Tbe following comments may be made on these statements. 

(i) If all judgments which appear to ascribe a quality to a 
particular reaUy assert that it stands in some relation to 
some other particular, it is not at all obvious that the relation 
would be that of exact hkeness of a speoiflc kind. Take, for 
example, the judgment that x is red. If this is to be analysed 
in the way suggested, I should think that the following would 
be the most plausible account of it. I have sensed certain 
sensibiha, r^, ... etc., which all resembled each other 

fairly closely in hue. I have also sensed other sensibiha which 
resembled each other fairly closely in hue, but did not in the 
least resemble these. There was in fact a group, , 63 , ... etc ., 
which answered to this condition. There was also a group, , 
g^, ... etc., and a group ... etc. Each of these groups 

consisted of sensibiha which were very similar to each other 
in hue, whilst the sensibiha in any one of those groups wore 
whoUy dissimilar in hue from the sensibiha in any other of 
these groups. I was taught to give the name “red” to all the 
members of the first group and to any other sensibile which 
should resemble one of these in hue at least as closely as the 
least similar of them resembled each other. My judgment that 
£c is red would then be analysed as fohows : “ a; resembles in hue 
one of the sensibiha which I was taught to call ‘ red ’ at least as 
closely as the least similar of these resembled each other”. 

(ii) It does not seem to me to be either self-evident or 
capable of proof that exact likeness of a specific load consists 
in or depends on the'possession of a common quahty. I should 
think it certain that recognition of hkenesses and unhkenesses 
precedes recognition of common quahties. And it does not 
seem altogether unreasonable to suggest that the notion of 
common quahties may be a convenient fiction to systematise 
and abbreviate the statement of a comphoated set of inter- 
related facts about hkenesses and unhkenesses. 

(in) Suppose that ah statements of the form “x has the 
quahty q” correspond to facts of the form “a? has the relation 
It to something”. If i? be a symmetrical relation, as it would 
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be if it were a relation of likeness, the following consequence 
would result. It would be logically impossible for one state- 
ment of the form “as has g” to be true unless at least one other 
statement of the same form about another particular y were 
also true. It would, for example, be logically impossible that 
there should have been only one noise or only one coloured 
sensibde. If this is felt to be an objection, it might perhaps 
be evaded in the case of the coloured sensibile by pointing out 
that the latter has parts which are also coloured sensibilia, so 
that there could not, on any view, be one coloured sensibile 
without there being many. But this argument could hardly 
be applied to a noise. Even if every noise has parts, as 
McTaggart would have to hold, it seems impossible that every 
noise should have parts which are noises. Thus the difficulty 
may be put in this way. It seems logically possible that the 
statement “Tliis is a noise” should have been true even 
though nothing but this had been a noise. If, however, the 
statement that this is a noise means that this has a certain 
relation S to something, and if this relation S be symmetrical, 
it is logically impossible that this should have been a noise if 
nothing but this had been a noise. We shall have the very 
paradoxical position that this, which was not a noise, will 
became a noise when and only when another sensibile begms 
to exist which has to it the symmetrical relation S. 

So far as I can see, the only way of evading this paradox 
would be to say that "a; is a noise” means “x is the sort of 
thing that could stand in the relation S to something”, and 
does not mean “ x does in fact stand in the relation 8 to some- 
thing”. Now this amended interpretation seems to imply 
that certain particulars could, whilst others could not, stand in 
the relation S. Many people would hold that a fact of this 
kind cannot be ultimate. They would say that there must be 
some actual difference between the natures of those terms 
which could and those which could not stand in a given rela- 
tion 8. This seems to mean that there must be some quality 
g, such that particulars which had g, and only such particu- 
lars, could stand in the relation 8. K this be admitted, we 
are forced back to the admission of qualities. 
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2-3. Gan a Term he related to itself? McTaggart alleges that 
there are relations which a term can have to itself, e.g., 
identity, contempt, respect, etc. So we cannot, on his view, 
distinguish relational facts from qualitative facts by saying 
that the former always have two or more constituents beside 
the relation, whilst the latter have only one constituent beside 
the quahty. Yet he admits that, even when a term stands in a 
certain relation to itself, the one term always “has a certain 
aspect of plnrahty”. This is indicated hy language through 
the grammatical fact that the name, or some description, of 
the one term will have to appear twice in the sentence which 
expresses the relational fact. Thus we have to say: “Smith is 
contemptuous of himself”, “A is identical with A ”, and so on. 

Is it true that a term can be related to itself? The alleged 
examples fall into two classes, (i) In some the relation is 
symmetrical, e.g. , identity, (ii) In others it is non-symniotrical, 
e.g,, respect or contempt. (It could not, of course, be asym- 
metrical. Tor to say that R is “asyminotrioar’ is to say that 

u* V.; 

xRy is incompatible with xRy, where R is the converse of R, 
for all values of x and of y. It would therefore entail that xRx 
is incompatible with xRx. But obviously xRx, so far from 

V/ 

being incompatible with xEx, is logically equivalent to it. 
So it is impossible that any term should stand in an asym- 
metrical relation to itself.) 

Now, as regards the symmetrical relations, hke identity, I 
do not believe that they ever relate a term to itself. If they 
did, where would be the “duality of aspect” which even 
MoTaggart insists upon? Contrast, for example, “A is 
identical with A” and “A respects A”. In the latter case 
there is a duahty of aspect, for it is one fact to be a respecter 
of A and it is another fact to be respected by A. But no such 
duality of aspect could arise with a symmetrical relation, hke 
identity. Take, for example, “Tully is the same as Cicero” 
and “ 1 -h 1 = VT”. The first means : “ There was a man who 
had the property of being called Tully and the property of 
being called Oicero, and neither property belonged to more 
than one man”. The second means : “There is a number which 
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has the relation of sum to 1 and 1 and has the relation of 
square-root to 4, and neither property belongs to more than 
one number If this kind of analysis be right, identity is not 
a relation between a term and itself; in fact there is no relation 
of which the word “identity” is the name. What is meant by 
sentences that contain the word “identity” can be expressed 
by sentences which do not contain it or any synonym for it, 
but do contain some symbol for the co-inherence of different 
attributes in a single term. 

The second class of relations between a term and itself is 
not open to the above criticisms. But at this point I think it 
is important to distinguish between direct and indirect rela- 
tions. Sometimes the fact that x has a certain relation T toy 
is simply the fact that there is some term w such that re has a 
certam relation Rtow and that w has a certain relation 8 to 
y, whilst rc has neither R nor 8 to y. In such a case we should 
call T an “ indirect ” relation between x and y. We should call 
T the “relational product” of “R into 8”, and should denote 
it by i? I /S. The relation of uncle to nephew is an example of 
an indii'ect relation, since it is the relational product of the 
relation of brother-or-sister into the relatioir of parent. 

Now no one could possibly object to a term x standing in a 
relation R to some term w which stood in some relation 8, 
which was not merely the converse of R, to x itself. Yet this 
means that x stands to itself in the indirect relation R | 8. An 
example would be if x loved his mother, since x would then 
have to himself the relation wliich is the relational product of 
loving into parenthood. Now there is a special case of in- 
direct relations, which is important for the present purpose. 
This is the case where x has a part w which stands in a certain 
relation 8 to x. Here the relation of x to itself is indirect, since 
it is the relational product of the relation of having a part into 
the relation N. But in this particular case we are rather hable 
to overlook the fact that the relation of x to itself is indirect, 
and to talk as if it were direct. Thus we might weU say that a 
certam organism was poisoning itself, when what we really 
meant was that it had a part, e.g., a decaying tooth, which 
was poisoning it. Now it seems to me that McTaggart’s 
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second class of examples all come under this lioadiug if we 
accept his views about the nature of. cognition and emotion. 
Take, for example, the fact which is expressed by the sentence 
“A is feeling contempt for himself”. On McTaggart’s view 
the feeling of contempt would be a particular wMch is part of 
that more inclusive particular which is the self A. It counts 
as a feeling of contempt because of its peculiar emotional 
quality. And it counts as a feeling of contempt /or A because 
it stands to in the relation of perception to perceptum. Thus 
the relation of A to itself is the indirect relation which is the 
relational product of the two relations of “having a part ” and 
“being a perception of”. McTaggart has produced no instance 
which, on his own views, could consistently be regarded as an 
example of a direct relation between a term and itself. And it 
seems to me highly doubtful whether a direct relation between 
a term and itself is possible. 

2-4. Generated Characteristics. McTaggart thinks that one 
reason why many people have thought that the facts which 
are expressed by relational sentences are really quality -facts 
and not relational facts is that there are three intimate con- 
nexions between qualities and relations. 

(i) A relation between two terms may be based upon 
quahties of the terms. Thus two sounds harmonise or make 
a discord with each other because each has such and such a 
pitch or tone-quality. It is plain, however, that, even in such 
cases, the fact that x has the relation Rioy cannot be reduced 
to the two facts that x has the quahty and that y has the 
quahty • The fact that x is 2 inches long and that y is 1 inch 
long may be the basis of the relational fact that x is longer 
than y. But the latter involves in one way more, and in 
another way less, than the two former. We might know 
that X was longer than y without knowing the length of either 
X or y. On the other hand, one might know two quality-facts 
without recognising the relational fact which is entailed by 
them. 

(h) If A has the relation R to B there is always a corre- 
sponding quality in the group A.B,viz., the quahty of con- 
sisting of two terms one of which is in the relation B to the 
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other. We do not hear much more about this land of gene- 
rated quality. 

(ui) If A has BtoB there is always a quality generated in 

A, viz., that of having R to B, and another quahty generated 
in B, viz., that of having the converse of i? to 

We have now to discuss this general notion of derived or 
generated characteristics. McTaggart alleges that relation- 
slhps generate quahties, that qualities generate relationships, 
and that relationships generate relationships. We will con- 
sider these contentions in turn. 

2-41. Qualities generated by Relationships. Let us take the 
relational fact that A loves B. McTaggart alleges that there 
are two facts, distinct from it and from each other, which 
would be expressed by the sentences “.4 is a lover of .S” and 
“ is a beloved of 4. ”. Those two facts, he holds, are quahta- 
tive. In the first a derivative quality, that of loving B, 
quahfi,es A. In the second a different derivative quality, that 
of being loved by A, qualifies B. He says that such qualities, 
though determined by relations, are distinct froin them. The 
reason which he gives is that the relation of loving relates A to 

B, but the quahty of loving B qualifies A alone. He admits 
that it is not so easy to make this clear if we take the fact that 
A is greater than B for our example ; but he thinks that this 
is due to deficiencies in language. 

I must confess that I regard all this as mere verbal moon- 
shine. Of com'se the three sentences “A loves B”, “4 is a 
lover ofB”, and “His a beloved of 4” are different sentences. 
It is true that, in the second, the grammatical subject-word is 
the symbol “4 ” ; that, in the third, the grammatical subject- 
word is the symbol “B”; that, in the second, the grammatical 
predicate-phrase is “lover of B”; that, in the third, the 
grammatical predicate-phrase is “beloved of 4”. And it is 
true that, in the first, there is no grammatical predicate in the 
sense to which there is one in the second and in the third. But 
I cannot see the least reason to suppose that these three 
sentences stand for three different facts; they seem to me to 
be quite clearly just three different linguistic expressions for 
precisely the same fact. I therefore regard the so-called 
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“quality” of loving B, and tlie so-called “quality” of being 
beloved of ^3 as mere figments. 

2-42, BelationsJhips generated by Qualities. Let us now 
start witli a qualitative fact, such as the fact that A is red. 
According to McTaggart there will also be a different fact, 
which would be expressed by “A is qualified by redness”. I 
suppose there would also be a third fact which would be ex- 
pressed by the sentence “Bedness inheres in A ”. These are 
relational facts, whilst the fact with which we started was 
qualitative and not relational. 

I see no reason to suppose that the two sentences “A is 
qualified by redness” and “Redness inheres in.- A” ever 
express different facts. But the question remains whether the 
one fact which they both express is different from the fact 
winch is expressed by the sentence “ A is red ”. I believe that 
in this case there are two different facts, one of which would 
naturally be expressed by the sentence “A is rod” and the 
other by the sentence “Redness inheres in A”, though of 
ooiuse on occasion a person might use either to express the 
same fact. I will now give my reasons for this opinion. 

In any fact we must distinguish between the constituents 
and their form of imion. The form of union is not itself a con- 
stituent. Anyone who makes a judgment, or understands the 
expression of a judgment, which refers to a fact of a certain 
form, in some sense “presupposes” that form. His judgment 
is “adapted to” the form, but is not “ about ” the form. (It is 
impossible to speak of these matters except by metaphors, 
which are hable to mislead.) Now take the fact that A is red. 
If you ask “What is it about V’, the answer is that it is about 
A and about redness, and that it is not about anything else. 
The form of union of these two constituents in tins fact is that 
of inherence. No one who did not already “understand” or 
“presuppose” thisform of union could possibly make or under- 
stand the sort of judgment which refers to a quality-fact. But 
the inherence form of rmion is not, and could not possibly be, 
itself a constituent in the facts which are unities of this form. 

Now, since the constituents A and redness are united in the ’ 
inherence form of union in the fact that A is red, there is this 
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fact about A and about redness and about the inherence form 
of union. And a fact which is about A and about redness and 
about inherence must be different from a fact which is about 
A and about redness and is not about anything else. >So there 
are two different facts, one of which would naturally be ex- 
pressed by the sentence “A is red”, and the other of winch 
would naturally be expressed by the sentence “Redness in- 
heres in .d ”. Moreover, it is certain that the mode of union of 
the three constituents hi this second fact cannot be that of 
inherence, so that the second fact cannot be a quality-fact. 
Is it then a relational fact, as McTaggart asserts ? 

Let us take an admittedly relational fact, hire the fact that 
A loves B. This has three and only three constituents, for it 
is about A and about B and about loving, and it is not about 
anything else. Now the form of union of these three con- 
stituents in this fact is the relational form. No one who did 
not already “understand” or “presuppose” this form of 
union could possibly make or understand the sort of judgment 
which refers to a relational fact. Now the sentence “Redness 
inheres m A ” is of the same grammatical form as the sentence 
‘‘A loves B”. We have seen that the former sentence ex- 
presses a fact which is not of the inherence form, and that the 
latter expresses a fact wliich is of the relational form. It 
therefore seems reasonable to suggest that the fact expressed 
by the sentence “Redness inheres in d” is a relational fact. 

But we must not push the analogy too far. In the relational 
fact that d loves B the constituent, other than d and B, is 
the non-formal relation of “loving”. This may be compared 
to the non-formal quality of redness in the quahty-fact that 
d is red. But, in the fact that redness inheres in d, the con- 
stituent, other than redness and d, is just the inherence /om 
of unity. I think that this point can be made much clearer by 
a few simple diagrams than by a great deal of talk. Let us 
represent the form of a quahty-fact by an oblong divided into 
two adjoined empty squares. Thus: 
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The fact that A is red will theu be represeuted by lilling these 
sq^uarcs respectively with the letter “A” aud the word “red”. 
Thus : 


A 


red 


Next let us represent the form of a dyadic relational fact by a 
pair of intersecting circles. Thus : 

GD 

The fact that A loves JS is to be represented by putting “A” 
into the left-hand compartment, “J?” into the right-hand 
compartment, and “JO” into the middle compartment. Thus : 



Now how are we to represent the fact that redness inlieres in 
A % Since it is of the relational form, we shall use the figure of 
intersecting circles. We shall put “red” into the left-hand 
compartment, and “A” into the right-hand compartment. 
What shall we put in the middle compartment? Plainly the 
blank form of a quality-fact. The diagram will thus be 



2-43. BdatimsMps generated by Relationships. Suppose 
we start with the relational fact that A loves B. Consider the 
sentence “The relation of ‘loving’ relates A and B in the 
order A -y B”. Does this express a different fact from that 
which is expressed by the simpler sentence “A loves B’’^ I 
believe that, in this case, there are two different facts, one of 
which would naturally be expressed by the first sentence and 
the other by the second. My reasons are as follows. 
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The fact that A loves B is about A and about B and about 
loving, and it is not about anything else. But there is the fact 
that these three terms are united in the form of a relational 
unity, and this is a fact about the relational form of unity as 
well as being a fact about A and about B and about loving. 
Consequently it is a different fact from the fact that A loves B. 

It will be noted that this second fact is triadic in form, whilst 
the first fact was dyadic. Now the form of an ordinary triadic 
relational fact (e.g., that A is jealous of B on account of 0) 
might be represented by a diagram of three intersecting 
circles, as below: 



How should we then represent the fact that loving relates A to 
5? Remembering that the fact that A loves B is represented 
by the diagram 



we can see that the derived fact should be represented by the 
following diagram : 



Here the two empty intersecting circles in the innermost 
compartment represent the form of unity of a relational fact 
which is dyadic, whilst the three intersecting circles represent 
the triadic nature of the derived relationship. 

As at present advised, then, I agree with MoTaggart’s con- 
tention that any original fact, whether qualitative or rela- 
tional, is at the basis of an endless ascending hierarchy of 
facts which are not qualitative, and which may, in a slightly 
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extended sonsej be called “relational”. This is quite con- 
sistent with, my denial of his contention that every relational 
fact gives rise to derivative quaMtiea in each of its terms, 
Again, I agree with McTaggart in holding that there is notliing 
vioions in an endless series of this land. Lastly, it seems to me 
certain that no human being ever makes judgments wliich 
refer to facts beyond the second or third stage of such a 
hierarchy. We have a general rule for writing down the 
sentences which would express such judgments if they were 
made, and wo may write down very comphoated sentences 
in accordance with this rule when we want to give examples. 
But we are not really makiag the judgments which these 
sentences would properly express. 

3. The “Nature” of a Term. 

I shall conclude this chapter by stating and commenting 
upon some remarks which McTaggart makes in various parts 
of the Nature of Existence about what he calls the “nature” of 
a term. In § 64 he defines the “nature” of any term as the 
compound quality composed of aU the quahties of the term ; 
i.e., the conjunction of all its qualities. In § 86 he points out 
that, with this definition, the nature of a thing will change if 
any of its relationships should change. Bor, according to him, 
each diSereut relationship in which A is a term generates a 
different quality in A. Now he also holds that every two 
particulars are related to each other at least by similarity or 
dissimilarity. Suppose that A changes, and, to take the most 
unfavourable case, suppose that JB undergoes no changes in 
respect of any of its relations to A. Still there will be a change 
in B’a qualities ; for it will now stand in these unchanged rela- 
tions to a thin g with a changed nature, and this difference in 
B'a relationships will generate a change in 5’s quahties and 
therefore in B’a nature. It follows that, if any particular 
changes, the natures of aU particulars change. Again, on 
pp. 87-8 we are told that, if there be change at all, the nature 
of the past must change in certain respects. “In 1900 the 
coronation of Queen Victoria was the last British coronation. 
In 1903 it had ceased to be so — a change of nature which 
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occurred more than sixty years after the event.” In § 90 the 
following point is made. Since the derivative qualities of a 
term form an endless aeries, the nature of any term will be a 
compound quality with an infinite number of components. 
This is equally true whether the term in question be a parti- 
cular or a characteristic. It does not of course follow, nor is it 
true, that every characteristic has an infinite number of com- 
ponents; for a characteristic is one term and its nature is 
another characteristic. A characteristic x might itself be 
simple or of finite complexity, even though the compound 
characteristic , which is the conjunction of all x’s qualities, 
should be infinitely complex. (It may be of interest to remark 
that many of the ostensibly vicious infinite regresses which 
Bradley laboriously constructs in Appearance and Reality in 
connexion with quahtiea and relations depend on the naive 
assumption that, in the case of a quality, the quality and its 
nature are identical. As soon as this elementary confusion is 
cleared up, Bradley’s argument collapses lilce adollar security.) 
Lastly, hr § 91 McTaggart says that there is no means of 
Imowing whether the number of original qualities of a parti- 
cular is finite or infinite. But, if the number of particulars is 
infinite, as McTaggart holds on the ground that every parti- 
cular is endlessly divisible, every particular will have an 
infinite number of original relationships. 

The above are McTaggart’s most important statements 
about the “nature ” of a term. I think that they are open to 
several serious objections, (i) I shall try to show in the next 
chapter that the notion of a compoimd characteristic is 
probably a figment, (ii) Whether this be so or not, it seems 
certain that the notion of a compound quality composed of all 
the quahties of a term is illegitimate. For such a compound 
would have to contain itself as a component, which is non- 
sensical. (hi) Since I do not admit that relationships, like the 
fact that A loves B, generate in A qualities like being a lover 
of B, I could not in any case accept McTaggart’s account of 
the nature of a term without modification. I should proceed 
as follows. I should define the “Complete Original Fact” 
about a term as the conjunctive fact whose conjuncts are all 
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the original atomic facts, whether quahtative or relational, 
about the term. By atomic ” I mean for the present purpose 
facts which are neither conjunctions nor disjunctions of other 
facts. I should define the “Nature” of a term as the class of 
all its original quahties. We then get three useful and im- 
objectionable notions, viz., (a) The nature of a term, i.e,, all its 
original quahties ; (6) the original relationships of a term, i.e., 
ah. the facts about its original relations to other terms ; and 
(c) the complete original fact about a term, i.e., the fact that it 
is a term of such and such a nature and stands in such and 
such original relationships. With these definitions a term can 
change in respect of its original relationships without thereby 
suffering a change in its nature. And a change in the nature 
or the original relationships of one term does not, as such, 
entail a change in the nature of any other term. This seems to 
me to have the double advantage of being in accordance with 
usage, and avoiding the positive logical objections which con- 
front McTaggart’s account of the nature of a term. 

EinaUy, it must be remarked that the “nature” of a con- 
tinuant is often taken to consist of its permanent dispositional 
properties, e.g., its melting point, its modes of reaction in 
presence of certain other continuants, etc. Thus, it would be 
said to be a part of the nature of silver to dissolve in nitric 
acid, and part of the natrue of gold not to dissolve in nitric 
acid but to dissolve in agua regia. I deal with this subject in 
Section 3 of Chap, xrv of the present work. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

(II) DIVISION INTO SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND 
COMPLEX 

1. Statement of McTaggart's Theory, 

The latter part of Chap, v of the Nature of Bxistence is devoted 
to a classification of characteristics which cuts across that 
which we have been considering in the last chapter. It is 
indeed ostensibly devoted to Quahties, but, so far as I can 
see, anything that is said of them could be applied equally 
to Relations. I propose therefore in the subsequent discus- 
sion to substitute “Characteristics” where MoTaggart says 
“Quahties”. 

1-1. Simple, Compound, and Complex Oharaeteristics. In 
the present method of classification charactei-istics are divided 
first into those which are not, and those which are, capable of 
analysis. Tho former are called “ Simple Characteristics ” ; they 
are indefinable, since to define a characteristic is to state an 
analysis of it. McTaggart then subdivides characteristics which 
are capable of analysis into (a) “Compound”, and {h) “Com- 
plex ” . He says in § 63 that he means by “ compound ” charac- 
teristics those which are mere aggregates of other character- 
istics, and he teUs us that any two quahties “ taken together” 
form a compound quahty. “Red-and-sweet”, for example, is 
the name of a compound quahty whose components are red- 
ness and sweetness. He also says that humanity is a compound 
quahty of which the components are animahty andrationahty. 
By a “ complex ” characteristic he means one which is compo- 
site but which is not a mere aggregate of its components. He 
thinks that conceit, defined as “having a higher opinion of 
oneself than the facts justify”, is an instance of a complex 
characteristic. It seems clear that the distinction is meant 
to turn on whether the relation between the components is 
simply that of logical conjunction or is some other relation. 
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Before going further it seems desirable to draw certain firrther 
distinctions in connexion with analysis. I would begin by 
distinguishing between a “Partial” and a “Total” analysis of 
a characteristic. We give a partial analysis of a characteristic 
if we mention a set of characteristics wlrich are components of 
it but do not together constitute it. Thus blaclmess is a partial 
analysis of the quality of being a negro. We give a total 
analysis when we mention a set of characteristics which to- 
gether constitute the characteristic which we profess to be 
analysing. We must next distinguish total analyses into 
“proximate” and “ultimate”. An ultimate total analysis 
analyses a characteristic into simple components. A proxi- 
mate total analysis analyses it into components some of which 
are themselves composite. Thus the analysis of human into 
animal andrational, evenif it be total, is certainly not ultimate, 
since animal is itself capable of further analysis. 

1-2. Must a Composite Oliaracterisiic have an Ultimate 
Analysis? McTaggart asserts, and claims to prove, the 
following general principle, which he regards as very import- 
ant. The principle is that every clmaeteristie must either bo 
simple, or have an ultimate total analysis, i.e., a total analysis 
into components which are simple. This is in sharp contrast to 
another principle which he regards as self-evident, and which,, 
as we shah see, plays a most important part in his system, viz., 
that no particular can be simple, in the sense of not being com- 
posed of other particulars, 

McTaggart professes to prove this principle about charac- 
teristics in § 6d, pp. 64^6 of the Nature of Existence. His 
argument seems to me very hard to understand. He begins 
by identifying without question two notions which are 
certainly not obviously identical, viz., “ what a certain quality 
is” and “what we mean when we predicate it of anything”. 
He then asserts that, in the case of a composite characteristic, 
what it is, or what we mean to assert when we predicate it, 
“depends on the terms into which it can be analysed”. He 
argues that, if the analysis could go on endlessly, “what the 
quahty is, and what we mean when we predicate it, would 
depend on the final term of a series which had no final term. 
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Thus it ” — ^i.e., the quality in question — “would be nothing in 
particular, and we should mean nothing in particular by 
predicating it. This would be impossible in the case of a 
quality ” . So he concludes that every composite characteristic 
must have an ultimate analysis. He does not, however, reject 
the possibihty that, in some eases, the ultimate analysis might 
contain an infinite number of simple components. “Such 
quahties could not be known by a human mind, but they 
might nevertheless be real. What is impossible is that there 
should be an analysis which never ends in simple character- 
isties”. 

This is McTaggart’s contention, and his argument in sup- 
port of it. We shall have to deal at a later stage with the 
general distinction between having no simple constituents 
and having an infinite number of simple constituents. McTag- 
gart always assumes that these are mutually exclusive alter- 
natives. The real position is not so straightforward as this, but 
it will be best to defer consideration of this question tiU we 
deal with the endless divisibihty of xsarticulars. 

The first point which seems pretty plain is that McTaggart 
confused “knowing a characteristic” with knowing its ulti- 
mate analysis. For what other ground could he possibly have 
for being sure that a human mind could not loiow a character- 
istic whose ultimate analysis contained an infinite number of 
simple constituents? And yet surely, if there are composite 
characteristics, it is clear that people have known such 
characteristics, and have Icnown what they meant when they 
predicated them, at times when they did not know the ulti- 
mate analysis of these characteristics. If there are composite 
characteristics, it wiU be one thing to be acquainted with a 
characteristic which is in fact composite and it wiU be another 
thing to Imow that it is composite. It wiU be a third thing to 
know a total analysis of it. And it wiU be a fourth thing to 
know whether this total analysis is ultimate. If we take these 
four kinds of knowledge in order, it is plain that the earher 
members could occur without the later. Yet this is often over- 
looked. People often use arguments which tacitly assume 
that, if one is acquainted with a characteristic which is in fact 
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composite, one must i^pso facto know some total analysis of it, 
if not its ultimate analysis. When this assumption is made 
explicit, it seems to be wholly baseless. Yet, unless this 
assumption be made, there seems no reason whatever to hold 
that, if there were composite characteristics whose ultimate 
analysis involved an infinite number of simple components, no 
human mind could know any of these characteristics. 

This is not indeed directly relevant to McTaggart’s principle 
that aU characteristics are either simple or completely analys- 
able into simple components. But it has an indirect bearing 
on it. For it shows that McTaggart made a certain confusion 
on a very important point concerned with composite charac- 
teristics, and it suggests that he may have made the same 
confusion in the argument which we are now about to 
consider. 

What does McTaggart mean by the phrase: “what a 
quahty is”? He might moan cither a total analysis of the 
quality or simply the quality itself. I think it is plain that lie 
ought to mean the latter. In the fii’st place, it would be vray 
odd, on the former interpretation, to say that what a quality 
“is” depends an its analysis. What a quality “is” would 
simply be its analysis. Secondly, it is evident that he regards 
the two phrases, “what a quality is” and “what we mean 
when we predicate it ”, as synonymous. Now it is certain that 
what we mean when we predicate a quality is not any analysis 
of the quality ; it is just the quality itself. Now, if the quality 
were composite, it would “depend on” its analysis. And, 
since what we mean when we predicate a quahty is just the 
quahty itself, what we mean when we predicate a quality 
would depend on its analysis if it were composite. It would 
not, however, depend on om: Icnoioledge of the analysis. 

With this interpretation, and with no other, I can accept 
McTaggart’s statement that what a quahty is, and what we 
mean when we predicate it, depends on its analysis if it be 
composite. I propose therefore to substitute for it the 
simpler and equivalent statement that any characteristic 
which was composite would depend on its components. This, 
however, does not teU us much unth we know what is meant 
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by the phrase “depends on” in this connexion. Now one fact 
which is certainly expressed or implied by this phrase is the 
following. Let Gi and Cj be two composite characteristics, and 
let be any total analysis of and let be any total 
analysis of 0^ . Then and cannot contain precisely the 
same terms related to each other in precisely the same way. 
This condition, however, could be fulfilled even if 0^ and 0^ 
had no ultimate analysis. Each of them would then have an 
unending series of more and more detailed total analyses. In 
the case of this series might be represented by A^, A^g, 
Ai 3 , .... In the case of G^ the corresponding series would be 
Agi , Aga , Agg , . . , . But no member of the one series need con- 
tain precisely the same terms, related in precisely the same 
way, as any member of the other series. So this imphoation of 
the dependence of a composite characteristic on its com- 
ponents will not prove that every composite characteristic 
must have an ultimate analysis. Now I cannot help suspecting 
that part of what McTaggart had in mind when he said that 
a composite characteristic which had no ultimate analysis 
“would be nothing in particular” was that any one such 
characteristic would be indistinguishable from any other. If 
he meant this, he was, as we now see, certainly wrong. 

We must therefore seek for some other meaning or imphca- 
tion of the dependence of a composite characteristic on its 
components. In Chap, xxn, § 175 of the Nature of Existence 
McTaggart reverts to the topic of characteristics with no 
ultimate analysis. He is here concerned to show that there is 
no inconsistency between the proposition that every charac- 
teristic either is simple or is completely analysable into simple 
characteristics, and the proposition, which he also maintains, 
that no particular is simple but that every particular has parts 
within parts without end. His argument is that every charac- 
teristic must “mean something”, and that the meaniag of a 
composite characteristic must depend on the meanings of its 
components. Therefore the notion of a characteristic which 
had no ultimate analysis is self-contradictory. On the one 
hand, it would have to have a meaning, or it would not be a 
characteristic. On the other hand, it could not have a mean- 
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ing, since its meaning wo\ild depend on that of the last term 
of a series -which, by hypothesis, has no last tenn. So there 
can be no such characteristics. Particulars do not have 
meanings, and so this objection does not apply to the notion 
of a particular which is neither simple nor composed of simple 
parts, 

This argument seems to me to be completely fallacious. 
Meaning is primarily something psychological or epistemo- 
logical. The minimum intelligible statement iuvol-ving the 
term meaning is of the form “X means T for This state- 
ment means that the mind Z tends to think of F whenever he 
perceives or thinks of X. The phrase “ X means Y” is an 
elliptical expression. It means that all or most members of 
some tacitly assumed class of minds tend to think of F when- 
ever they perceive or think of X. To talk of X "having a 
meaning”, without saying or tacitly assuming what X means 
and/or whom X has this meaning, is to talk without thinldng. 
Now the things which have meaning par excellence are words 
and other symbols; and these are not characteristics but are 
particulars. McTaggart says that every characteristic must 
have a meaning in order that "when it is asserted that any- 
thing has that equality or stands in that relation to anything, 
the assertion may be significant”. This is surely quite incon- 
clusive. If my statement is to be significant, the words that I 
utter must mean something to somebody. And the name of 
the characteristic, which is uttered as part of the utterance of 
this statement, must mean something to somebody. But so 
too must the name of the subject, although the subject will in 
general be a particular and not a characteristic. The charac- 
teristic which I ascribe to the subject of my judgment, so far 
from having a meaning, is the meaning of the adjectival word 
or phrase in the sentence by which I express tliis judgment. 

So far as I can see, then, McTaggart has produced no valid 
reason whatever for Ms contention that every composite 
characteristic must have an rdtimate analysis. And he has 
produced no valid reason whatever for distinguishing this case 
from that of particulars, aU of which, according to Mm, must 
have parts -within parts -without end. Nevertheless, he may, of 
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course, be right on both points. Characteristics are funda- 
mentally unlike particulars, and, if there are composite 
characteristics, the composition of a characteristic out of 
simpler ones must be fundamentally unhke the composition of 
a particular out of adjoined smaller parts. So it would not be 
surprising if the exact contrary of what was true concerning 
the analysis of characteristics should be true concerning that 
of particulars. McTaggart would have done better to take 
his principle about characteristics as self-evident, which is, 
after aU, what he does with the much less plausible contrary 
principle about particulars. 

2. Independent Discussion of the Subject. 

Up to this point I have taken McTaggart’s division of 
characteristics into simple, compound, and complex for 
granted, and have merely criticised the arguments which he 
used hi support of a certain general principle about composite 
characteristics. But I am profoundly dissatisfied with his 
whole treatment of the subject, and I thinlr that it is essential 
to consider it independently. I will open my criticisms by 
considering the notion of Compound Characteristics, and will 
then deal with the general topic of Analysis and Definition. 

2-L Compound Characteristics. In the first place, it seems 
quite certain that, even if there he compound characteristics, 
humanity is not an example of a compound quahty, as 
McTaggart supposes. It is certain that to say of x that it is 
human is not just to say of x that it is animal and rational as 
one might say of a penny that it is round and brown. Ani- 
mahty would itself be a compound characteristic, which in- 
cludes among its components the determinable characteristic 
of being capable of cognition. And humanity is animahty 
with this determinable characteristic specified as being 
capable of rational cognition. So far then from humanity being 
a compound of conjoined characteristics which are all on a 
level and are related simply by the relation of logical conjunc- 
tion, it is a complex characteristic, in McTaggart’s sense, 
involving the relation of determinate to determinable between 
certain of its constituents. 
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Secondly, I am altogether doubtful whether there are any 
compound characteristics in McTaggart’s sense of the word. 
No doubt such a sentence as “ a; is red and sweet ’ ’ is intelligible, 
and no doubt it is of the same grammatical form as “ a; is red ” 
where the grammatical predicate “red” is the name of a 
characteristic. But it would he most unwise to assume, on 
this ground alone, that the phrase “red-and-sweet” must be 
the name of a characteristic. And I know of no other ground 
for assuming it. I should have thought that “x is red-and- 
sweet” was simply a short way of saying “x is red and x is 
sweet”, i.e., of recording the fact that the two characteristics, 
redness and sweetness, both inhere in the common subject x. 
If there is anything that could properly he called a “com- 
pound characteristic”, it would seem to be the relational 
property, if such there be, expressed by tho phrase “oo-in- 
hered in by redness and sweetness” and not anything ex- 
pressed by the phrase “red-and-sweet”. 

When a set of determinable characteristics, G-y, e>>icei 

found very often to be co-inherent it is a great convenience to 
have a single name "0” such that the sentence “a; is 0” shall 
be understood to mean the same as the sentence “ x is Oj and 
X is <J 2 and But we have no right to assume that there 
is a characteristic of which “<7” is the name and of which 
C';i-and-(7a-and ... is an analysis. We feel no temptation to 
assume this except in cases where the language that we speak 
happens to have a word hke “ 0 ” ; and it is plain that this is no 
vahd ground for the assumption. I am therefore very much 
inclined to think that McTaggart’s notion of Compound 
Characteristics is a fiction. 

2-2. McTaggart’s Tacit Assumptions. It is fairly clear that 
certain tacit assumptions uuderhe McTaggart’s theory of com- 
posite characteristics, and it will be as well to make them 
explicit before going further. 

(i) It is evident that he thinks of a composite characteristic 
as analogous to a figure composed of dots of various colours 
interrelated in a characteristic way to form a pattern. We 
might think of compound characteristics as analogous to dots 
arranged in a single straight line, and of complex character- 
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istics as analogous to more complicated figures, like triangles, 
pentagons, etc., formed by arranging dots in more elaborate 
relations. If the dots are near together and a person views such 
a figure from some distance away, he may be able to see the 
figure as a whole and notice its characteristic form, But he 
may not be able to see that it is composed of dots at all ; or he 
may see that one side is composed of dots whilst the others 
still look continuous ; or he may see that it is composed whoUy 
of dots, but may not be able to say exactly how many there 
are in it, what is the colour of each, or how they are arranged. 
Suppose that in fact the dots are arranged in the form of a 
triangular contour, with one side composed of red dots, another 
of blue dots, and the third of yellow dots. Then there might 
be a stage at which the observer recognises that what he sees 
consists of three straight lines, one red, one blue, and one 
yellow, sot end to end to form a closed contour. This would 
correspond to discovering a total, but not ultimate, analysis 
of a complex characteristic. Finally, there might come a stage 
at which the observer recognised that each line consisted of so 
many points of such and such colours. This would correspond 
to recognising the ultimate analysis of a complex character- 
istic. The fact that McTaggart seriously considers the alterna- 
tives of a composite characteristic having no simple com- 
ponents and of its having an infinite number of simple 
components seems to me to show plainly that he was guided 
by spatial analogies of the kmd which I have just indicated. 
Now as soon as this alleged analogy is made exphoit one 
begins to feel the gravest doubts about its validity. Let us 
consider more carefully the case of the figure made of dots. 
It seems most likely that what the observer is acquaiuted with 
when he sees it, first merely as a figure with a characteristic 
form, then as a figure hounded by tlrree continuous coloured 
hnes, and finally as a figure composed of a discrete collection 
of coloured dots, is a different particular in each case. 
Probably he is never acquainted with the physical dots them- 
selves, but only with various sense-data which are more or 
less differentiated appearances of this one physical pattern of 
dots. What, if anything, is supposed to be analogous, in the 
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case of characteristics, to the various sense-data and the one 
physical object of which they are all appearances? What, if 
anytlung, is supposed to be analogous, in the ease of cognising 
and analysing a composite characteristic, to the distinction 
between sensing sensibilia which are appearances of a physical 
object and perceiving the physical object of wlrich they are 
appearances? Unless some l^ht can be thrown on these 
questions the analogy must be regarded with the deepest 
suspicion. 

(ri) The second point is this. Whenever we say that some- 
thing is complex we imply that it is, in one respect, a unit, 
and, in another respect, a multiplicity. If it were not, in some 
sense, a unit, we could not talk of it as complex. If it were not, 
in some sense, a multiplicity, we could not taUc of it as com- 
plex. Now, in the case of patterns composed of dots, it is fairly 
easy to see in what sense a certain set of dots is one and in 
what sense it is many. I’he dots in the group are assumed to 
diher in colour from their background, and no other dots like 
them are supposed to be near them. The group as a whole has 
a perceptible quaUty, viz., its sensible form, which does not 
belong to its parts. And so on. What analogy is there to this 
in the case of a complex characteristic ? Apparently McTag- 
gart would say that the mere fact of a number of character- 
istics co-inhering in one particular sulhces to give the group 
such unity that it counts as one characteristic, and that any 
selection of co-inherent characteristics is ipso facto one 
compound characteristic. 

I suspect that he is here blindly following the guidance of 
language. Really his one and only test comes to the following. 
Whenever we have an inteUigible sentence of the form “ a; is so- 
and-so’' the word or plirase which follows the word "is” and 
completes the sentence stands for a single characteristic. If 
this grammatical predicate is a single word, the single charac- 
teristic for which it stands may be simple, though it may prove 
to be composite. If this grammatical predicate is a phrase 
consisting of several words, the single characteristic will be 
composite. If the phrase simply consists of several adjective- 
words joined by “ands”, the single composite characteristic 
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will be compound. Otherwise, this single composite charao- 
teristic will be complex. No criterion is explicitly mentioned 
by McTaggart, and this seems clearly to be the one and only 
criterion which he imphoitly uses. Surely it is plain that such 
simple-minded confidence in the indications of grammar is 
rash to the last degree. 

To sum up. It seems to me that McTaggart’s doctrine of 
simple, compound, and complex characteristics stands on 
two sadly weak legs. One is an assumed analogy with certain 
facts about spatial wholes and our perception of them, which, 
when clearly stated, would appear not to hold. The other is a 
child-like trust in the guidance of the structure of sentences 
in the Indo-European languages, which would appear to be 
unwarranted. 

*2-3. Tli6 Nature of Analysis. We are now in a position to 
consider for ourselves what is meant by “analysing a com- 
posite characteristic into its simpler components”. Plainly 
we do use this phrase quite often, and do mean something by 
it, but we have seen reason to doubt whether it can be inter- 
preted UteraUy. 

I think that we must start from certain facts about the 
likenesses and unhkenesses of particulars. It is a fundamental 
fact that we often find sets of particulars, u, v, and w, e.g., the 
retriever dog Ponto, the negro Pom-pey, and the Ohinaman 
Ghang, such that u has a strong resemblance to v, and v has a 
strong resemblance to w, whilst u has no noticeable resem- 
blance to w. Pompey strongly resembles Ponto in one way, 
viz., in colour; he strongly resembles Ohang in another way, 
viz., in bodily form, behaviour, etc . ; but he does not resemble 
Ponto in the way in which he resembles Chang, and he does 
not resemble Chang in the way in which he resembles Ponto. 
This fact is at the basis of the notion of a number of different 
kinds of resemblance. 

Having thus distinguished several different kinds of re- 
semblance, we may find that certain pairs of particulars have 
several kinds of resemblance to each other. By comparing 
and contrasting a clock-face, a penny, and a coffee-stain, I 
distinguish colour-likeness from shape-likeness. By comparing 
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two pennies I see that they resemble each other both in the 
way in which the first penny resembled the clock-face and did 
not resemble the coffee-stain and in the way in which the first 
penny resembled the coffee-stain and did not resemble the clock- 
face . Such facts as these are the basis of the notion of a plurality 
of different characteristics co-inliering in the same particular. 

Likeness between particulars is capable of being “greater” 
or “less ” in two different ways. In the first place, the likeness 
between u and v may be “more extensive” than that between 
V and w. This hap]pens if u resembles v in every respect in 
which V resembles w and also in some respects in which v does 
not resemble w. There is, for example, a more extensive Hkc- 
ness between two pennies than between a penny and a round 
white olook-face. Secondly, even where the likeness between 
y, and v is no more extensive than that between v and re, it may 
be “ more intensive ” or “ stronger”. The particulars u, v, and 
w may be indistinguishable in shape and size and alike in 
colour, but u may he more like v in this respect than v is like 
w. We should say here that the colour-Hkonesa is “stronger” 
for the first pair than for the second. 

Now we may have observed a certain number of particulars, 
u, V, 10, etc., and we may have noticed that these aU resemble 
each other in a characteristic way in which many other parti- 
culars neither resemble each other nor resemble these, The 
most extensive resemblance between all the members of a 
group of particulars may be called the “aggregate resem- 
blance ” among them. We can notice that there is an aggregate 
resemblance among certain particulars without knowing at 
the time whether it does or does not depend upon the fact that 
these particulars resemble each other ha several different 
ways. We can, at this stage, describe this resemblance as 
“that aggregate resemblance which the particulars «, v, w, 
etc., have to each other”. Bearing this description in mind, 
we could ask ourselves with regard to some particular 2, not 
included in this list, whether 2 has to u, v, w, etc., that kind of 
aggregate resemblance which they all have to each other. 
Now we might invent or be taught a general name N, which is 
to be applied to all the particulars in this list, to any other 
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particular which resembles them strongly enough in the way 
in which they all resemble each other, and to nothing else. 
We might perhaps substitute for the vague phrase “strongly 
enough” the rather more determinate phrase “at least as 
strongly as the least similar members of the bst resemble each 
other Suppose that we were then asked what the statement 
“a; is an N” means. At this stage the only answer that could 
be given would be the following. It means that x either is one 
of the particulars u, v, w, etc., or has to them the same kind of 
aggregate resemblance that they all have to each other, and 
that X resembles them in this respect at least as strongly as 
the least similar of them resemble each other. 

If it were held that the aggregate resemblance between the 
particulars, u, v, w, etc., depended upon the presence or the 
compresence, respectively, in each of them of a certain quality 
or set of qualities, we should have to describe the latter as 
follows. It would be described as “that quality or set of 
qualities whose presence or compresence, respectively, in u, 
V, w, etc., is the ground of the aggregate resemblance between 
these particulars”. The statement “x is an A” would then 
mean that x has that quality or set of qualities whose presence 
or compresence, respectively, in the particulars u, v, w, etc., 
is the ground of the aggregate resemblance between these 
particulars. 

Now it often happens that, when we compare the things u, 
V, w, etc., with certain other groups of things, we find that the 
aggregate resemblance between them consists in the co- 
existence of several different kinds of resemblance between 
them. Take, for example, the things which, in virtue of a 
certain aggregate resemblance between them, are called 
“negroes ”. We find that there is a certain wider group which 
includes aU these things, and also retriever dogs, kitchen 
ranges, black-beetles, and many other things. The members 
of this group have a certain aggregate resemblance to each 
other, whiob is less extensive than that between negroes, in 
virtue of which they are all called “ black”. We also find that 
there is another wider group which includes, in addition to 
negroes, Chinamen, albinos. Red Indians, etc. The members 
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of this group havo a certain aggregate resemblance between 
them, which is less extensive than that between negroes, in 
virtue of which they are called “men”. The aggregate resem- 
blance among the things called “negroes” is thus found to 
consist of the aggregate resemblance between the tilings called 
“black” together with the aggregate resemblance between 
the things called “human”. 

If we were now asked “What do you mean by the statement 
that a: is a negro 1 ”, we should no longer have to make the old 
answer. Formerly we could say only that x either is Pompey 
or Uncle Tom or Topsy (mentioning certam negroes by name) 
or Jias to them the kind of aggregate resemblance which they 
have to each other. Or, if we could go further than this, our 
statement could only be interpreted to mean that x has that 
q^uahty or set of qualities whose presence or oomprosence, 
respectively, in Pompey, Uncle Tom, and Topsy is tho ground 
of the aggregate resemblance between them. In either case we 
have had to name or describe two or more negroes. But now 
we can say what we mean without naming or doscrihing a 
single negro. We can describe tho land of aggregate resem- 
blance in virtue of which certain things are called “black” 
by pointing to a retriever dog, a black-beetle, and a few other 
non-human particulars. We can describe the kind of aggregate 
resemblance in virtue of which certain things are called “men ” 
by poiuting to an albino, an Enghshman, a Red Indian, and a 
few other non-black particulars. And then wo can explain 
what we mean by the statement that a; is a negro by saying 
that X has to the first set of particulars that aggregate resem- 
blance which they have to each other, and that x also has to 
the second set of particulars that different aggregate resem- 
blance which they have to each other. When we can do this we 
are said to have “analysed the characteristic of being a negro 
into the characteristics of being black and being human”, and 
we are said to have “defined the word ‘negro’”. Sometimes 
we can describe a certain aggregate resemblance only by 
naming or describing or pointing at certain particulars and 
describmg it as “the aggregate resemblance between these 
particulars”. In such cases, if “G” be the name given to 
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tilings in respect of having tliis aggregate resemblance to each 
other, we say that “the characteristic 0 is, so far as we Imow, 
simple ”, and we say that “ the name ' (7 ’ is, so far as we know, 
indefinable”. 

I think that the above account states the essential facts 
which are expressed by the distinction between “simple and 
composite characteristics” and “definable and indefinable 
names”. We said that any talk of analysing a composite 
characteristic implies that we are dealing with a term which is, 
in one tense, a unit, and, in another sense, a multiplicity. We 
now see exactly how the unity and the multiplicity are in- 
volved. We start with a description of a resemblance, or of a 
quality or set of qualities by means of a resemblance. Thus we 
start with the description: “the aggregate resemblance be- 
tween the particulars w, v, w, etc.”, or with the description: 
“that quality or set of qualities whose presence or coin- 
presence, respectively, in u, v, w, etc., is the ground of their 
aggregate resemblance”. The subject is thus delimited; any- 
thing that answers to such a description is to be taken as a 
unit for the purpose in hand. The question then is whether 
the resemblance thus described can be described only in this 
way. If so, we say that it is “simple”, and any general name 
which is given to things in virtue of this aggregate resemblance 
to each other will be “indefinable”. Sometimes, however, 
this aggregate resemblance can also he described as the co- 
existence of several less extensive resemblances, each of 
which can be described without mentioning particulars which 
have the more extensive resemblance to each other. If so, we 
say that the aggregate resemblance is “composite”, and any 
general name winch is given to things in virtue of this aggre- 
gate resemblance to each other will be “definable”. 

The fact is that every general characteristic G has to be 
described, directly or indirectly, in terms of particular in- 
stances. In some cases the only possible description is direct, 
i.e., om? only resource is to mention or indicate a number of 
particulars which are all instances of G, and are, in other 
respects, so variegated that they have very little else in 
common. To say that the characteristic G is “simple” is to 
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say that this is the only possible way of describing it. In other 
cases the instances of O can be shown to be the intersection of 
two or more classes, one of which is the instances of 0-^^ 
another of which is the instances of and so on. It may be 
possible to describe the characteristic 6\ by mentioning or 
indicating a set of instances which are not also instances of 
C/a, and it may he possible to describe the characteristic 0^ 
by mentioning or indicating a set of instances which are not 
also instances of (7^. In such cases the characteristic (7, 
though it wiU still have to be described in terms of particular 
instances of some characteristics, wiU not have to be described 
in terms of particular instances of itself. To say that the 
characteristic Q is “composite” is to say that it is desoribable 
in this way. 

*2-31. Inseparable Oharact&istics. In the examples which 
we have so far considered there have been actual instarioes of 
(7i which were not also instances of , and actual instances of 
0^ which were not also instances of <7^ . In such cases wo can 
say that the oharaoteristies and (7a are not only separable 
but actually occur in separation. But there are also cases in 
which we can recognise that the aggregate resemblance be- 
tween certain things consists in the presence of several dif- 
ferent kinds of resemblance, although we Icnow of no things 
which resemble each other in one of these ways without 
resembling each other in aU of them. Sometimes we can go 
further than this. We can sometimes see plainly that it is 
impossible for things to resemble each other in any of these 
ways without resembhng each other in aU of them. We can 
see, for example, that nothing cordd possibly have shape 
without having extension or extension without having shape ; 
and yet there is no doubt that to have shape and to have 
extension are different characteristics. In such cases we can 
talk of two or more characteristics being inseparable. 

I think that inseparable characteristics are always deter- 
minables. We find things that have different determinate 
values of and the same determinate value of (7j ; and we 
find things that have different determinate values of (7^ and 
the same determinate value of C^. Although neither deter- 
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minable can occur without the other, any determinate value 
of the one can he accompanied by any determinate value of 
the other. It is this fact which enables us to recognise that we 
are deahng with two characteristics, although the two are 
inseparable. 

It is worth while to point out that, when we can see with 
regard to two determinable characteristics Oj and that 
neither could occur without the other, we often prefer to say 
that we are doahng, not with two characteristics, but with a 
single determinable which has two “dimensions” or 
“degrees of freedom ”. I propose to borrow the term “degrees 
of freedom” from dynamics for the present purpose, because, 
as we shall see later, McTaggart uses the term “dimension” 
in a technical sense of his own. It would, for example, be 
quite in accordance with usage to say that there is a single 
characteristic of “being a sound”, and that this has the three 
degrees of freedom called “pitch”, “loudness”, and “tone- 
quality”. And it would be equally reasonable to say that 
there is a certain one characteristic which has the two 
degrees of freedom of shape and extendedness. The general 
definition of a determinable with % degrees of freedom 
would be the following. When there is a set of determinable 
characteristics C*! , <73 , . . . , with regard to which we can see 

{a) that all must co-inhere in anything in which any of them 
inheres, and (6) that any determinate value of any of them 
could co-inhere with any determinate value of the rest of 
them, we say that there is a single determinable with n degrees 
of freedom, and we denote it by the symbol (7x2... «• 

It is important to notice that, whilst there are cases in 
which we can be absolutely certain that a determinable has 
at least n degrees of freedom, we can never be sure that it may 
not have more than n. It is, for example, logically possible 
that all the sounds that anyone had ever heard should have 
been of exactly the same pitch, though they might have 
differed in loudness and in tone-quality. If so, we should have 
recognised that the characteristic of being a sound has at 
least two degrees of freedom, but we should have had no 
reason to suppose that it had more than two. Actually we 
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know that it has at least three. Tt is plainly possible that it 
may have four degrees of freedom, and that a liimtation in 
the range of our experience of sound, analogous to that which 
we imagined above, prevents us from suspecting this fact. It 
may be that its symbol ought to be of the form C' 1234 , and that 
we have overlooked this fact because the determinable 0^, or 
the sufSx 4 in the symbol has always had the same 
determinate value in all the sounds that we have ever 
heard. 

*2-4. The Nature of Definition. Prom the above account 
of analysis it should be easy to see how analysis is related to 
definition, If a characteristic is simple, in the sense defined 
above, it will be impossible to make anyone think of it who is 
not already acquainted with a fairly variegated set of in- 
stances of it. Such a man will therefore be unablo to under- 
stand sentences which contain the name of the characteristic 
in question. Suppose, on the other hand, that the aggregate 
resemblance, in virtue of which the general name N is given 
to certain things, is the conjunction of two less extonsivo 
resemblances, in virtue of which the names N-^ and N^ 
respectively are given to certain things. A man who has never 
met with things that had the more extensive aggregate re- 
semblance to each other may have met with things which had 
to each other the less extensive aggregate resemblance in 
virtue of which the name iVi is applied. He may also have 
met with things which had to each other the less extensive 
aggregate resemblance in virtue of which the name Ag is 
appbed. He may, for example, have met with a variegated 
enough selection of black things to know what is meant by 
being “black”, though he has never met with a negro. He 
may have met with a variegated enough selection of human 
beings to know what is meant by being “ human ”, though he 
has never met with a negro. He will certainly know from 
experience in other cases what is meant by a more extensive 
aggregate resemblance consisting of several different kinds of 
resemblance. Such a man can therefore be made to think of 
the aggregate resemblance, in virtue of which the name N is 
apphed to certain things, and to understand sentences which 
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contain thia name, if we substitute for these sentences suitably 
constructed translations in which and occur whilst N 
does not. In so doing we shall have “defined N in terms of 
and N^”. 

The statement of a definition for a word which has not 
previously been defined is the sign that an aggregate resem- 
blance, which had not previously been analysed, has been 
shown to consist in the conjunction of certain less extensive 
resemblances. This is an important discovery about the rela- 
tions of things, and not a mere statement of a convention 
about the use of words. We can therefore understand why the 
definition of some well-known word, like “rent” or “con- 
tinuity ”, may bo the result of years of hard thinldng, and may 
be a triumph of the human mind. We aU know roughly what 
sort of things we should tmhesitatingly call “continuous”, 
and what sort of things we should unhesitatingly call “ dis- 
continuous”. We can all see that there is a certain aggregate 
resemblance between the former things. But it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to see clearly, to separate in thought, and 
to express the characteristics which are all present in all the 
former, and which are not all present in any of the latter. The 
need for such an analysis becarne clear from the occurrence of 
marginal cases, i.o., instances which were called “continuous” 
by one man and “ discontinuous ” by another, and instances 
to which a given man hesitated whether to apply the one 
name or the other. And the analysis was accomplished by the 
comparison and contrast of these marginal cases with the 
instances which were unhesitatingly called “continuous” by 
everyone and the instances that were unhesitatingly called 
“discontinuous” by everyone. 

Nevertheless, there is an clement of linguistic convention 
in any definition, which must not be overlooked. A definition, 
when it is constructed, may be expressed in the following 
form: “There is a certain set of characteristics G^, ..., all 
of which are present in aU cases in which there is general 
agreement in applying the name N, and some of which are 
absent in aU cases in which there is general agreement in 
withholding the name N. And for the future it will be 
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counted as incorrect to apply the name, without giving notice, 
where any of these characteristics is absent, and. it will be 
counted as incorrect to refuse to apply the name, without 
giving notice, where all these characteristics are present”. 
The first sentence is a statement about the relations of things, 
and is in. no sense a linguistic convention, though the things in 
question are dehmited by reference to the general application 
or withholding of a certain name. The second sentence is an 
announcement of a convention about the future use of a 
certain word, a convention which is based upon and made 
reasonable by the facta recorded in the first sentence. 

*2'4:1. Time important Kinds of alleged Definition, Now 
that we have given a general account of definition and its 
relation to analysis, it will be worth while to say something 
about three important instances of alleged definition. It has 
been alleged that numbers can be defined in Arithmetic, that 
hinds of figure, such as cheles and ellipses, can be defined in 
Geometry; and that Natural Kinds, suo.h as man, gold, etc., 
can be defined in the Natural Sciences. I propose to say 
something about each of these three kinds of alleged defini- 
tion. 

*2-411. Definitions in Arithmetic. So far as I can see, the 
determinate integers, such as 2 or 27, are all simple and in- 
capable of definition or analysis in tlie strict sense. I should 
say that, when we use the ordinary form of the Arabic nota- 
tion, the figures “0”, “1”, "2”, ... up to and including “9” 
are pure names, wliilst figures which contain two or more 
digits are exclusive descriptions. The essence of the Arabic 
notation is that it provides a uniform method of giving an 
exclusive description of any finite integer in terms of a small 
number of integers which have to be merely designated and 
not described. In the decimal scale every other integer re- 
ceives an exclusive description in terms of the integers from 0 
to 9 inclusive. But, since any integer can be uniquely de- 
scribed on the same general principles in the binary scale, it is 
only necessary to have two pure proper names for integers, 
viz. “0” and ‘U”. The fact that such a uniform system of 
exclusive descriptions is possible depends on the fundamental 
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proposition that, if s be any integer, then any integer greater 
than s can he expressed by the general formula 

r~m 

n — S 

r=0 

where all the a’ a are integers less than s, including 0 as possible 
values. 

The rules of arithmetic which we learned at our mother’s 
knee are really methods of solving questions of the following 
land : “ Given two integers, each expressed in the decimal 
scale of the Arabic notation, to find the description, in the 
same scale of the same notation, of the number which is their 
sum, or their product, or so on”. Kant’s famous example of a 
synthetic a priori proposition, 7 + 5 = 12, is really the propo- 
sition that the sum of the numbers whose proper names in. the 
usual form of the Arabic notation are “7” and “5” is the 
number whose description in this system is “12”, i.e., the 
number which is the sum of ten and two. (It will be observed 
that, in any scale of notation, the radix itself, e,g., ten in the 
ordinary scale and two in the binary scale, does not have a 
symbol of its own. It is always represented by the double 
symbol “10”.) 

Nothing that I have been saying is incompatible with the 
fact that the various integers are “defined” by the Principle 
of Abstraction in such works as Principia Mathermtioa. Such 
“definitions” are not, and were never supposed by their 
learned authors to be, definitions in the sense discussed in 
Section 2-2. They are simply descriptions so framed that it is 
certain that there is something answering to them and that 
this something wfil have the formal properties which we 
expect the integers to have. 

*2'412. Definitions in Oeometrp. Let us now pass from 
Arithmetic and our mother’s knee to Geometry and our pre- 
paratory schools. Consider the so-called “definitions” of 
elementary geometry. The “definition” of a straight fine as 
"that which lies evenly between its two extreme points” is 
not a definition in the sense discussed. It is what Johnson 
calls a “bi-verbal definition”. “To be straight” and “to fie 
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evenly” are simply two different verbal expressions for the 
same property, just as “rich” and “wealthy” are. 

Leaving the straight line, let us now consider the circle. A 
circle is, of course, any figure that has circularity. This is 
“defined” as the property of consisting of points aU of which 
are at the same distance from a fixed point. Now take any 
one of the innumerable other properties winch can be proved 
to belong to circles and to them only. We might, e.g., consider 
the property of consisting of points such that, if any two of 
them, A and B, be joined to any third of them, G, then the 
angle AGB is equal or supplementary to any angle AXB 
whose vertex, X, is a point of the figure. This would generally 
be taken as an exclusive description, but not a definition, of 
circularity. Is there any real ground for this distinction? 
None whatever, so far as I can see. 

The real position in all such cases seems to me to be the 
following. We must begin by distiirguishing between what I 
call “Sensible Form” and what I call “Mathematical Shape ”. 
Most sensible forms have no names, just as most shades of 
colour have no names ; but some have, for example, straight- 
ness and circularity. We are acquainted with the sensible form 
of circularity, since we perceive objects which, when viewed 
from certain positions, look circular. No sensible form what- 
ever can be defined, in the strict sense. Sensible circularity is 
just as simple and unanalysable as sensible straightness. A 
man who had never seen a circle would no more loiow what a 
circular object looks hke, when viewed along a normal 
through its centre, by knowing the mathematical definition of 
circularity, than a man who had never seen a red object would 
know what a pillar box looks hke, by knowing the wave- 
length of red fight. 

Now mathematical circularity is described in terms of 
sensible circularity, viz., as that property which a figure must 
have if it is to continue to look circular, when viewed from a 
certain position, no matter how accurate the instrument may 
be that is used for making the test. This is not a definition of 
mathematical circularity, but it might fairly be called the 
“Primary Description” of it, since it describes mathematical 
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circularity in terms of that sensible form which has the same 
name, viz., in terms of sensible circularity. JSTow it seems im- 
mediately obvious that anything which answered to tliis 
primary description would also have the property of consisting 
of points ah of which are equidistant from a fixed point, and 
that nothing which lacked this property would answer to this 
primary description. Thus what is commonly called the 
“definition” of circularity should rather be called an “Im- 
mediate Secondary Description” of it. There is an immense 
number of other properties about which it is not immediately 
obvious that their range of application is exactly co-extensive 
with that of the primary description, but about which it can 
be shown that their range is exactly co-extensive with that of 
the immediate secondary description. The property that the 
angles subtended by a chord at any two points on the circum- 
ference are equal or supplementary is an instance. Such 
properties may be called “Mediate Secondary Descriptions”. 

The following points must now be noted. 

(i) There might be a number of different immediate 
secondary descriptions of the same mathematical shape. 

(ii) The distinction between mediate and immediate 
secondary descriptions is epistemological rather than onto- 
logical. Sometimes, however, there is one and only one 
secondary description which almost every sane human being 
can see directly to be oo-extensive in application with the 
primary description. In such cases this tends to be called 
“the definition” of the mathematical shape in question. 

(iii) When we have got primary descriptions of a few 
mathematical shapes in terms of sensible forms with which 
we are acquainted in sense-perception, e.g., straightness, 
circularity, elHptioity, etc., we may proceed to construct from 
them descriptions of other mathematical shapes. For ex- 
ample, having got primary descriptions of circles and straight 
lines, we can construct a description of the mathematical 
shape which we call “cycloidal”. We describe this as the 
mathematical shape of the path described by a point on the 
circumference of a circle when the circle rolls without slipping 
along a straight line. Probably at this stage we are quite un- 
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acquainted with the cycloidal sensible form; we may first 
become acquainted with it when we draw a figure in accord- 
ance with these directions. And there would of course he 
many cases in which it remains permanently impossible for us 
to become acquainted with the sensible form which corre- 
sponds to a mathematical shape that has been described in 
terms of other mathematical shapes of which we have primary 
descriptions. 

(iv) The last point to be noted is of considerable importance. 
It is agreed that, whether a mathematical shape has a primary 
description or not, it has an endless series of secondary de- 
scriptions, such that, if any one of them be taken as a starting 
point, aU the rest can be inferred from it. For example, every 
property that belongs to circles and to them only is an 
exclusive description of circularity; there is no end to such 
properties ; and, if we start with any of them, we can infer all 
the rest. But it is vitally important to recognise a fact which 
is often overlooked. We cannot infer the presence of one 
property from that of another Mrectly, without using any 
other premise. Always, in the course of the inference, one or 
more of the axioms of the geometry that we are assuming will 
be used either tacitly or explicitly. Thus, properties which are 
capable of being shown to be co-extenaive in one system of 
geometry will not be so in another. Suppose, for example, 
that wc take as our immediate secondary description of 
circularity the property of consisting of points all of which are 
equidistant from a fixed point. Then there will be circles both 
in Euclidean and in non-Euclidean geometry. Erom the 
axioms of Euclidean geometry and this immediate secondary 
description one can infer that the perimeter of any circle in 
Euclidean space is proportional to its radius. This property 
wifi, therefore be a mediate secondary description of circularity 
in Euclidean geometry. From the axioms of elliptic geometry 
or of hyperbolic geometry and the same immediate secondary 
description no such inference can be drawn. It is in fa-ot false, 
in both these types of geometry, that the perimeters of figures 
composed of points equidistant from a fixed point are pro- 
portional to their’ radii. Consequently this property is not a 
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mediate secondary description of circularity in either hyper- 
bolic or elhptic geometry. So we must always beware of 
talldng as if a certain set of secondary descriptions of a 
mathematical shape were oo-extensive absolutely; their co- 
extensiveness wiU always be relative to some set of axioms 
which are explicitly stated or tacitly assumed. 

*2-413. Definitions of Natural Kinds. We come finally to 
the alleged definitions of Natural Kinds, e.g., the “ definition” 
of man as a rational animal ; of gold as a metal with a certain 
melting point, specific gravity, and so on; etc. It seems to me 
quite plain that these are not definitions in the strict sense. 
Locke’s example of the rational parrot is quite conclusive. 
Animahty is a highly complex determinable characteristic, in 
the sense in which we have explained the phrase “complex 
characteristic” in 2- 2. The peculiar likeness in virtue of 
which certain particulars are aU called “animals” depends on 
the presence in all of them of a whole set of determinable 
characteristics. Among these are bofUly form and the power 
of cognition. Now the power of cognition might be present in 
the determinate form of the power of rational cognition, and 
the bodily shape nright be present in the determinate form 
which we are wont to see in parrots. No one would admit for 
an instant that a tiring which had animahty in this form ought 
to be called “human ”. Everyone would say at once that the 
characteiistio which this thing has excludes something which 
he has in mind when he appHes the word “human”. Conse- 
quently rational animahty cannot be the definition of 
“humanity”. 

The real position is as follows. Probably no two people are 
thinking of precisely the same set of characteristics when they 
use the word “ human ”. But there is no doubt a great deal in 
common between the sets of characteristics which various 
Enghshmen are t hinkin g of on various occasions when they 
use this word. Now it happens to be the case, so far as we 
know, that few, if any, things exist at present on earth in 
which the determinable power of cognition is specified in the 
determinate form of rational cognition without the other 
determinables which accompany this power being specified in 
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the ways which Englishineii have in mind when they use the 
word “human”. It is because of this purely contingent fact 
that rational animality serves as an exclusive description of 
human beings. Similar remarks apply to all aUegecl dehnitions 
of Natural liinds by genus and differentia. 

Any Natural Kind, like any mathematical figure, has a very 
large number of different exclusive descriptions. Kor example, 
the property of having two legs (natural or artificial) and no 
feathers is as good an exclusive description of man as any 
other. Bnt, at first sight, there is an important distinction 
between Natural Kinds and geometrical figures. The various 
exclusive descriptions of the same geometrical figure are 
mutually inferable, whilst the various exclusive descriptions 
of the same Natural Kind seem not to be so. Is this difference 
ultimate ? 

It is certainly very much less fundaineirtal than it seems at 
first sight. On the one hand, as we have seen, the various 
exclusive descriptions of the same geometrical figure are not 
directly inferable from each other. They are mutually infer- 
able only on the assumption of a certain set of axioms. On 
the other hand, many of the different descriptions of a single 
Natural Kind of material substances could be inferred from a 
single assumption about its minute molecular, atomic, or 
electromc structure and from the general laws of mechanics 
and electro-magnetics. The actual procedure is, as a rule, of 
the following general form. From certain of the macroscopic 
properties of a Natural Kind, together with the laws of 
mechanics and electro-magnetics, we can make a probable 
inference to the microscopic structure of substances of the 
land. And from this hypothetical microscopic structure, to- 
gether with the laws of mechanics and electro-magnetics, we 
can infer many of the other macroscopic properties of sub- 
stances of the kind. Thus, to sum up, the various properties 
of geometrical figures of a given kind are not so intrinsically 
connected as they seem at first sight, and the various macro- 
scopic properties of material substances of a given kind are 
more intimately interconneoted than they seem at first sight. 

Is there any fundamental distinction between the two cases ? 
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If we compare the laws of mechanics and electro-magnetics 
with the axioms of geometry, it might be alleged that the 
former are merely empirical generalisations, whilst the latter 
are intuitively evident necessary propositions. I certainly 
could not accept this distinction as it stands. It seems to me 
quite clear that the axioms which vary from one system of 
geometry to another, such as Euclid’s axiom of parallels, are 
not necessary propositions. Whether certain very general 
propositions of Analysis Situs, which are common to aU 
systems of geometry, can be counted as intrinsically necessary 
is a difficult question to which I do not profess to loiow the 
answer. But it is certain that more than these are needed 
in order to infer the various properties of a given land of 
geometrical figure from each other. 

The reaUy important distinction is that in geometry we are 
concerned with characteristics of a single kind, viz., spatial 
ones, whilst in physios we are concerned with characteristics 
of a great many different lands. The extent to which the 
various macroscopic properties of a Natural Kind of material 
substances can be comiected with each other will depend on 
how far it is possible to push a mechanical explanation, in a 
wide sense of that ambiguous term, and on how soon, if at all, 
we are stopped short by genuinely emergent macroscopic 
properties. And this is a purely empirical question, to which 
only future experience can provide an answer. 
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PARTICULARS 

(1) THE NOTION OE SUBSTANCE 

It will be remembered that McTaggart has claimed to show to 
anyone who might doubt or deny it that there is at least one 
existent. We discussed this claim in Chap, n of this book. In 
Chap. Y, § 59, of the Nature of Existence he professes to show 
that anjrthing that was existent would necessarily have some 
other characteristic beside that of being an existent. 

It seems to me that this is self-evidontly true. Existence is 
a purely formal characteristic; in fact, in its primary sense, it 
seems to me to be equivalent to particularity, and all other 
senses of it are derived from this. Now it is surely evident tliat 
there could be nothing which was simply and solely a parti- 
cular, and had no non-formal qualities and no non-formal 
relations. 

McTaggart, however, prefers to use arguments to prove that 
the supposition that there might be something which had 
existence and no other characteristic is self-contradictory. 
His first argument is that anything that had existence and no 
other characteristic would be a “perfect aud absolute blank”, 
and that to say that this existed would he equivalent to 
saying that a non-entity existed. This seems to me to be false 
or circular. If it had any characteristic at all, it would not be 
a perfect and absolute blank; and, by hypothesis, it has the 
characteristic of being existent. The only ground for saying 
that it would be a “perfect and absolute blank ” is the assump- 
tion that the absence of all other characteristics entails the 
absence of the characteristic of being an existent and so leaves 
no characteristics at aU. But this is exactly what the argu- 
ment set out to prove. So the argument is circular, since it 
can prove its conclusion only by assuming it as one of its 
premises. 

The second argument is a,s foUows. Take any characteristic 
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you like, e.g., squareness. If there were an existent which 
lacked squareness, it would have, in addition to the character- 
istic of being an existent, the negative characteristic of non- 
squareness. Now any existent either has squareness or lacks 
it, and so every existent has, beside the characteristic of being 
existent, either that of being square or that of being non- 
square. There are two comments to be made on this argument. 

(i) It would leave it possible that all the characteristics of an 
existent except that of being an existent might be negative. 

(ii) It assumes that there are positive characteristics beside 
that of bemg existent. If there were no such characteristic as 
squareness , nothing would be square and nothing would be 
non-square. The Law of Excluded Middle applies to such 
characteristics as there are and to them only. Thus there is at 
this point a suppressed emph’ical premise, viz., that there is at 
least one other positive characteristic beside that of being an 
existent. No one is likely to refuse to grant tliis premise to 
MoTaggart. But, since in tlris part of his book McTaggart is 
emulating the White Knight in his anxiety to provide against 
even such unlikely contingencies as mice on the charger’s 
saddle, it is unfortunate that his mouse-trap should have so 
many holes in it. 

In § 61 of the Nature of Existence McTaggart argues that it 
is certain, with regard to any existent, that there are charac- 
teristics winch it does not possess.” His ground is that there 
are incompatible qualities, such as red and blue or round and 
square. If x is red it is not blue, and so there is at least one. 
quality which it lacks. If x is blue it is not red, and so there is 
at least one quality which it lacks. And, if a: is neither red nor 
blue, there are at least two qualities which it lacks. But x 
must be either red or blue or neither red nor blue, and so in 
any case it will lack at least one quality. It seems clear that 
McTaggart’s argument requires a new empirical premise, viz., 
that there are incompatible positive qualities. This again 
must be granted to him, but it ought to have been made 
exphoit. It would have been denied by Leibniz and by many 
other philosophers before Kant. 

It is evident that MoTaggart himself feels some uneasiness 
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at this point, for he professes to answer an objection of this 
kind in the footnote to § 62. But, although his answer to the 
objection which he there states is correct, the objection is not 
the fundamental one and his answer is irrelevant to the latter. 
He takes the objector to assert that our luiowledge that red 
and blue are incompatible is empirical and not a priori, so that 
an empirical premise has been surreptitiously introduced at 
this point. To this he answer's, quite rightly, that, although 
we need sense-perception to make us acquainted with the 
qua-lities redness and blueness, yet, once we are acquainted 
with them, we can see that they are necessarily incompatible. 
This, however, does not answer my contention that a new 
empirical premise has been introduced at tliis point, and that 
our knowledge of the conclusion that every existent lacks 
certain qualities is therefore empirical and not a priori. The 
premise of McTaggart’s argument is that there aro inoo)n- 
patiblo qualities. No conclusion derived from this can be 
known a priori unless this premise itself is known a priori, i.o., 
unless we can see that it is necessary that there should be in- 
compatible positive qualities. And surely we cannot see this. 
Our actual position is that we Itnow empirically that there 
are certain qualities, e.g., redness and blueness, with regard 
to which we can see that they are necessarily incompatible. 
From this we can infer that as a matter of fact every existent 
lacks some positive quality or other. But we cannot infer 
from it that it is necessary that every existent should lack at 
least one positive quahty. 

In § 62 it is asserted that anything that exists wiU have as 
many quahties, positive and negative, as there are positive 
qualities. This, of course, follows at once from the Law of 
Excluded Middle. Again, if there be three mutually incom- 
patible qualities, e.g., red, green, and blue, any particular will 
have at least two negative qualities. For it will be either 
non-red and non-green and non-blue; or red, and therefore 
non-green and non-blue ; or green, and therefore non-blue and 
non-red; or blue, and therefore non-red and non-green. If we 
are to pass to the categorical conclusion that every particular 
has in fact at least two negative qualities, we shall need the 
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premise that there are at least three mutually incompatible 
positive quahties. And our Imowledge of this premise is 
empirical. 

Must an existent have at least one positive quahty beside 
that of being an existent? McTaggart says that it must, since 
it will have the quality of being many-qualitied, which differs 
from existence and is positive. This leaves it possible that 
an existent might have no positive original qualities except 
existence, and might stand in no positive original relations. 
I should have thought that one could see that this supposed 
state of affairs is impossible, and could assert as a self-evident 
truth that any existent must have some positive original 
quality beside existence or stand in some positive original 
relation. Some people would perhaps go further and say that 
it is self-evident that any existent must have some positive 
original quahty beside existence. What precisely is the alter- 
native which they wish to exclude by this assertion? Suppose, 
if possible, that a: is a particular with no original quahty 
except existence. With regard to any particular it seems 
logically possible that there should have been this particular 
even though there had been no other except this and its parts, 
if it has any. If then x were a particular with no original 
quahties except existence, it wordd be logically possible that' 
there should have been no facts about x except the fact that it 
is an existent and facts about its relations to its own parts if 
it has any. Presumably those who assert that every particular 
must have some positive original quahty beside existence 
mean to deny that it is logically possible for there to be a par- 
ticular about which the only facts would he that it is an 
existent and that it stands in certam relations to its own 
parts. Now that the case has been clearly put to him the 
reader must be left to decide for himself whether this is 
logically possible or not. 

1. Substance. 

Although the name “substance” has not yet been used, we 
have in fact been talldng about "substances” in MoTaggart’s 
sense of the word. The name is exphcitly introduced in 
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Chap. VI of the Nature of Existence, and that chapter is de- 
voted to an explanation of liis usage of the term, 1 will begin 
by expounding McTaggart’s account of Substance, and will 
then make some further remarks of ray own. 

1-1. McTaggart’s Notion of Substance. In § 67, p. 68, of the 
Nature of Existence, a “substance” is defined or described as 
something which is existent, which has qualities and is related, 
and is not itself either a quality or a relation. It will be 
noticed that the description contains negative characteristics. 
The description is plainly inadequate for McTaggart’s pur- 
poses, since it would make facts substances; for facts have 
characteristics. Tor example, a fact is necessary or contingent, 
and one fact may entail another fact. And, on McTaggart’s 
view, all facts would be existents, since they are indirectly or 
directly about existents. Now he certainly does not mean to 
include facts among substances, and so we must certainly 
add at the end of his description of “substance” the further 
alternative “or a fact”. 

MoTaggart says that his is the traditional definition of ‘ ' sub - 
stance”. It seems to me quite certain that he is mistaken on 
this point. As he remarks later, a sneeze or a flash of lightning, 
or a group whose members are a certain sneeze and a certain 
flash, would all count as substances on his definition. Now 
it is certainly extremely paradoxical to call such entities -as 
these “substances”; so it seems most unhkely that people 
can have meant by “substance” what McTaggart describes, 
though they might find it hard to say precisely what else they 
did mean. I think that McTaggart’s definition would be 
accepted as a satisfactory description of a “particular”, and 
I propose to substitute the latter word for McTaggart’s word 
“substance” except when I give due warning to the contrary. 
We must remember that the description is not strictly a 
definition of “particularity” ; the notion of being a particular 
is, no doubt, as indefinable as that of being a characteristic. 
The two are correlatives, and each can be described only by re- 
ference to the other. We must also remember that there maybe 
fundamentally different kinds of pajticnlar, e.g.,“ substances ”, 
in the ordinary sense, whatever that may he, ahd events. 
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In §§ 66-7 McTaggart tries to prove that there are parti- 
culars. It win be remembered that he has professed to show 
that there are existents. It therefore remains to show that 
not aU existents could be characteristics or facts. The essential 
point in his argument is that the existence of quahties, of 
relations, and of facts is derivative. A quahty has existence 
only by quahfying, either positively or negatively, some 
existent. A relation has existence only by relating terms 
which are existents. And, we might add, a fact is existent 
only by being a fact about some existent. Now it is impossible 
that the existence of anything should be derived, in this way, 
from the existence of something else whose existence in turn 
is derived in this way from that of something else, and so on 
without end. Therefore, if there be any existents, there must 
be some which are neither quahties nor relations nor facts. 
Now there are existents. Therefore there must be particulars. 
(McTaggart, of course, does not himself consider the case of 
facts. But it does seem quite clear that there must be some 
facts which are not themselves about facts, and so the omis- 
sion is not serious.) Tliis argument seems to me conclusive. 

McTaggart then considers, and tries to refute, an alterna- 
tive view, viz., that what is called a “substance” is really a 
highly complex quality. I am pretty certain that those who 
have professed to hold this and similar views have done so 
through a confusion between determinate quahties and 
occurrents, which are the manifestations of determinate 
quahties tliroughout periods of time, e.g., between a certain 
perfectly determinate quality of squeakuiess, which may be 
manifested on many different occasions, and a particular 
squealdng, which is the manifestation of this squeakiness at a 
certain place and throughout a certain five miuutes. What they 
ready held may be most accurately expressed as follows. Tor 
any statement in which the name of a “thing” or “sub- 
stance ” in the ordinary sense occurs one can always substitute 
a statement in which no such name occurs. The substituted 
statement will be about occurrents and their relations, and it 
will express aU that is true in what was expressed by the 
former. (Of course we must not expect that the grammatical 
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predicate of the old statement will appear umnodifiod in the 
new one ; if the Buhject is changed in the way suggested whilst 
the predicate is left as it was, we shall xnerely get nonsense, 
snch as “ I opened that series of actual and possible sensations 
wliich I call my umbrella" .) Now ocourrents are particulars, 
and therefore “ substances ” in McTaggart’s sense, though not 
“things” or “substances” in the ordinary sense. And so the 
theory which these people were trying to state, unless 1 have 
been unduly charitable to them and they really meant the 
nonsense which they tallced about “the characteristics of 
particulars being particular”, does involve the existence of 
“substances” in McTaggart’s sense. But they confused 
occnrrents, which are particulars, with determinate qualities, 
which arc universal, and so stated their theory in tho plainly 
nonsensical form which McTaggart takes literally and tries to 
refute. 

The theory, as McTaggart intorprots it, is quite certainly 
false. But his refutation in § 66 is not really conclusive, and it 
could be met by a more careful statement of the position. The 
argument comes to this. Take the fact that Smith is happy 
and virtuous. If the theory under discussion be true, Smith 
is a highly complex quahty of which happiness is one con- 
stituent and virtue another. What then does happiness 
quahfy? It is equally nonsensical to say that happiness is 
happy, that vii'tue (or any other component in this complex 
quality) is happy, or that the complex quality taken as a 
unit is happy. Yet it is not nonsense to say that Smith is 
happy. 

McTaggart is able to use this argument because he forgets, 
or refuses to acknowledge, that, when a new meaning is pro- 
posed for the subject of a sentence, the assertor cannot fairly 
be expected to retain precisely the same meaning as before for 
the copula and the predicate. It is as if a certain note in a 
tune had been altered in key, and one insisted that all the 
rest should be kept as before and then complained of a discord. 
The supporters of the theory under discussion could have 
answered McTaggart as follows: “Onr theory is that the 
sentence Smith is happy can be replaced without loss or gain 
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of meaning by the sentence There is a certain complex quality, 
luhich includes as a component the quality of evolcing the use of 
the name ‘Smith ‘ in certain men, and this complex quality con- 
tains as a component the quality of happiness. You have no 
right to insist that we shall interpret the copula in a way 
which is appropriate only to your interpretation of the subject 
and shall combine the unmodified copula with our modifica- 
tion in the interpretation of the subject”. No doubt the 
theory is false, even when thus stated; but McTaggart’s 
objection in § 66 is not valid, for the reason just given. 

In §§ 68-70 McTaggart considers, and tries to refute, certain 
objections to the notion of Particulars. The objections are, I 
think, all variations on Locke’s theme of a sub.stance being 
“a something, I Imow not what”. It is said, quite truly, that 
no idea corresponds to the phrase “particular not charac- 
terised by any characteristics”. It is concluded that no idea 
corresponds to the word “particular” itself. This plainly does 
not follow, and it is not in fact true. When I say of something 
that it is a particular I mean that it has the formal character- 
istics of having qualities, of standing in relations, of being an 
existent, and of not being a quafity or a relation or a fact. All 
this is perfectly inteUigiblo. And it is not rendered un- 
intelligible by my knowledge that anything which had these 
formal characteristics would necessarily also have some non- 
formal characteristics. McTaggart rightly points out that a 
precisely similar argument might have been used to prove 
that no idea corresponds to the phrase “ existent character- 
istic ”. Por it could truly be said that no idea corresponds to 
the phrase “existent characteristic not qualifjdng directly or 
indirectly some particular”. And from this anyone who 
accepts the first argument ought to conclude that no idea 
corresponds to the phrase “existent characteristic”. A con- 
sistent user of the argument against particulars would there- 
fore be left with the doctrine that the word “particular” and 
the phrase “existent characteristic” are equally meaningless. 
I am not clear that this would worry such a person so much as 
McTaggart evidently thought that it should. He might admit 
the conclusion, and propose some entirely different analysis of 
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the facta 'which. McTaggart analyses in terras of particulars 
and existent characteristics. 

Much later in the book, in § 92, McTaggart suggests tliree 
causes -which may have led people who never doubted that 
there are characteristics to feci doubtful whether there are 
particulars, (i) It has often been thought that what we are 
acquainted -with in sensationis senae-qualities, e.g., determinate 
shades of redness, determinate forms of squealdness, and so 
on, and not particulars. And so sensation was not recognised 
to he indubitable evidence for there being particulars, whilst 
it was thought to be indubitable evidence for there being 
characteristics. Such a -view of sensation is plainly mistaken. 
What X sense is not redness or squealdness, but some parti’ 
cular which manifests redness or squealdness to me. MoTag- 
gart thinks that the mistake arose because we are not much 
interested in sensa, as such, but only in their qualities as signs 
of the presence of such and such physical objects. I do not see 
that this can suffice to explain the origin of the mistake, For 
the very reason which is alleged to have made people con- 
centrate on the characteristics of sensa and ignore their 
particularity would surely force them to attend to the 
particularity of the things of which the sensa are believed to 
be signs, (ii) Every particular has characteristics, but there 
are some oharaeteristios which belong, not to any particular, 
but only to other characteristics, (iii) We lorow a great deal 
about certain characteristics, e.g., perfect straightness or cir- 
cularity, without knowing whether any particular is charac- 
terised by them. But all that we can ever know about any 
particular is that it has such and such characteristics. The 
two facta last mentioned have made characteristics seem less 
dependent on particulars than particulars are on character- 
istics. This may have led to the belief or the hope that parti- 
culars might be dispensed -with and that their work might be 
done by bundles of characteristics. Whether the belief arose 
in this way or not, it is certainly mistaken. 

In § 69 McTaggart deals -with an argument of Prof. Stout’s, 
which now appears on pp. 255-6 of the latter’s Studies in 
Philosophy and Psychology. “What”, asks Prof. Stout, “is 
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the subject itself as distinguished from the attributes 1 It 
would seem that its whole being must consist in being that to 
which its attributes belong. But how can the whole being of 
anything consist in its being related to something else ? There 
must be an answer to the question: What is it that is so 
related ■? ” Prof. Stout uses this rhetorical question to lead up 
to the doctrme that a subject is a complex whole composed of 
attributes interrelated in a pecuhar way, a doctrine which he 
developes more fully in the essay on The Nature of TJniversals 
arid Propositions which comes at the end of the Studies and 
was first pubhshed in 1921 after Vol. i of the Nature of 
Existence was completed. 

McTaggart’s answer is as follows. Suppose that Smith is 
happy and virtuous. Then it is true that there wiU be the 
relational fact that Smith is characterised by happiness, and 
there will be the relational fact that Smith is characterised by 
virtue. But those relational facts are not ultimate. They are 
derived respectively from the non-relational fact that Smith 
is happy and the non-relational fact that Smith is virtuous. 
If you insist that “Smith is happy” is just a loose phrase for 
what would be more accurately expressed by “Smith is 
characterised by happiness”, you cannot consistently stop at 
that point. There is just as much or as little reason to insist 
that “Smith is characterised by happiness” is a loose phrase 
for what would be more accurately expressed by “Smith is 
referent, and happiness is relatum, to the relation of being 
characterised by”. And, once started on this course, there is 
no place at which one can consistently stop. We must then 
admit that there are non-relational facts as well as relational 
facts about Smith. So, when Stout asks us : “ What is it that 
stands to happiness, virtue, etc., in the relation of being 
characterised by them ? ”, we can answer ; “A happy, virtuous, 
human particular”. 

I do not know whether Prof. Stout would accept this 
answer, for I cannot understand what precisely he means by 
his question. If the question means: “Under what catenary 
does that which has qualities and stands in relations fall?”, 
the answer is that it falls under the category of Particularity. 
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If the question moans : “What hind of thing is that which has 
these qualities and stands in these relations?”, the answer 
consists in mentioning certain of its fundamental properties, 
which either logically entail the rest or are, in the actual 
world, trustworthy signs of the presence of the rest. This is 
what we do, in answer to the question “What is that?”, 
when we say “That is a circle” or “That is a bit of gold” or 
“That is a horse”. If the question be interpreted in either of 
these two ways, there seems to be no difficulty in answering 
it. If it be interpreted in neither way, I must confess that I do 
not know what it means, and I do not beheve that it could be 
answered in terms of any theory. 

I think it is clear from Prof. Stout’s essay on The Nature of 
Universals and Propositions that he and McTaggart are largely 
at cross purposes in this controversy. There are two sources 
of misunderstanding. In the first placo, there is McTaggart’s 
extremely wide use of the word “substance”. As ho remarks 
in § 72 of the Nature of Existence, on his definition, an event, 
such as a sneeze, will count as a substance. So will a whist 
party, or the group whose members are all red-haired aroh- 
deacons. He admits that most people would refuse to call 
these “substances”; hut he claims tliat other people really 
mean by “substance” what he means by it and that they 
refuse the name to events and to groups of particulars only 
through inconsistency. It is very important to notice that 
McTaggart is really making a factual assumption here, which 
he never examines and which has far-reaching consequences 
for his system. He assumes without question that there is no 
fundamental distinction between what are called “ occurrents ” 
and what are called “continuants ” . Now most people believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that there is a fundamental distinction. 
They would be prepared to call them both “particulars” or 
“existent suhstaniwes ”, but they would confine the name 
“ Bvhstances” to continuants. That is why I use the word 
“particular” where McTaggart uses the word “substance”. 
His word “substance” covers particulars, whether they be 
occurrents or continuants, and groups or aggregates of parti- 
culars, It is a most extraordinary fact that McTaggart never 
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discussed the common opinion that there are at least two 
fundamentally different kinds of particulars, tIz., oecnrrents 
and continuants, and assumed, without any land of argument, 
that it is a baseless prejudice. 

ISTow Prof. Stout regards the distinction as fundamental. 
He would refuse to call an event, such as a sneeze, a “sub- 
stance”. When he discusses the nature of “substance” he is 
discussing the nature of continuants. Stated accurately, his 
problem may be put as follows : “What is the right analysis of 
the facts which are expressed by sentences in which a con- 
tinuant-name appears as subject, such as Smith is happy 1:” 
The analysis which he rejects, and which he assumes that 
McTaggart accepts, is that the continuant-name designates 
or describes a single particular existent of an uniq^ue kind 
which is quahfied by a number of universals, such as happiness, 
virtue, humanity, etc. 

Prof. Stout’s own alternative is not easy to state clearly for 
the following reason. Just as McTaggart, believing there to 
be no fundamental distinction between occurrents and con- 
tinuants, has provided no names for these two ostensibly 
different kinds of particular, so Prof. Stout, holding a pecuhar 
theory of his own about universals, has not provided any 
means of expressing the ostensible distinction between an 
ocourrent, such as a red flash, and the perfectly determinate 
quality — a certain shade of redness — of which this ocourrent is 
a manifestation. 

In terms of the distinctions for which we have now provided 
names we can state Prof. Stout’s theory as follows : (i) There 
are occurrents, and each ocourrent is a particular existent and 
therefore a “substance” in McTaggart’s sense, though not in 
Stout’s, (ii) In ordinary language each ocoiurent would be 
said to be a manifestation, throughout a period of time, of a 
single perfectly determinate quahty. (iii) Such language sug- 
gests that every ocourrent is a complex, consisting of a Hoc, 
which is a particular, and a perfectly determinate Quale, of 
which this Hoc is a manifestation and of which an indefinite 
number of other Haec might also be manifestations. This is a 
mistake. There is no such internal complexity in an occurrent. 
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and there are no universal perfectly determinate Qualia in 
each of which a plurality of Haec can participate. The funda- 
mental fact is that each oconrrent has to certain other occrrr- 
rents an ultimate relation of exact qualitative likeness ; the 
mistake is to attempt to analyse this fact into the participa- 
tion of a numher of Haec in a single common Qiiale. This is a 
view which MoTaggart, as we have seen, rejected with very 
httle discussion. I do not know of any conclusive reason 
either for or against it. (iv) A substance, in Stout’s sense, i.e., 
a continuant, is a group of dissimilar occurrents, i.e., of sub- 
stances in McTaggart’s sense, interrelated in an unique way. 
On the rejected theory a continuant is a single Hoc inhered in 
by many different Qualia, each of which is capable of inhering 
in many different Raec. On Stout’s theory a continuant is a 
set of peouhaiiy mterrelated Haec, each of which is unlike all 
the other members of the set and is exactly like other Haec 
which are not members of the set. 

The upshot of the discussion is that the essential differences 
between MoTaggart and Stout reduce to the two following : 
(i) MoTaggart accepted universal perfectly determinate 
qualities, and regarded exact lilteness between two particulars 
as dependent on, or analysable into, the inherence in both of a 
common quality. Stout rejects this view, (ii) MoTaggart saw 
no objection to one and the same particular being inhered in 
by a numher of different quahties. Stout would apparently 
object to this even if he thought that there were universal 
determinate qualities. As regards the second point there are 
two remarks to be made, (a) Stout’s theory assumes that 
there are universals, though it denies that there are any uni- 
versal determinate qualities. For, presumably, it is one and 
the same relation of exact likeness which relates many 
different pairs of occurrents. And, presumably, the many 
different continuants are so many different sets, each con- 
sisting of a numher of dissimilar occurrents mterrelated by 
the same peculiar relation. Now it is difficult to see what 
objection there could he to a common quality inheriug in each 
of a number of particulars which would not apply equally to 
a common relation interrelating the members of each of a 
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number of different sets of particulars, (b) Even on Stout’s 
theory there must be something analogous to the co-inherence 
of several qualities in a single particular. Eor consider the 
sensa which are sensed when two flashes of lightning are seen. 
They may be exactly alike in colour and dissimilar in outline, 
or exactly ahlre in outhne and dissimilar in colour, or exactly 
alike in both respects, or dissimilar in both respects. No one 
would suggest that, for this reason, each such sensum must be 
a complex whole composed of two peculiarly interrelated 
particulars, one of which is susceptible of shape-comparison 
but not of colour-comparison, and the other of colour-com- 
parison but not of shape-comparison. We should say that 
there is a single sensum which is like a certain other in one 
respect and unlike tliis other in another respect. If it has to 
be granted in any case that one and the same particular can 
be the common term of different lands of likeness and unhlce- 
ness to other particulars, it is difficult to see any obvious 
absurdity in the supposition that one and the same particular 
might be inhered in by several different quahties. 

Before leaving this topic there is one other remark that 
seems worth maldng. As we shall see later, McTaggart held 
that every particular is divided into parts within parts with- 
out end. He therefore must have held that every particular is 
a set of interrelated particulars. We have seen that Stout 
holds that every continuant is a set of peculiarly interrelated 
occurrents, and that ocourrents are particulars. Now, as we 
have said, McTaggart never discussed the division of parti- 
culars into occurrents and continuants. We therefore do not 
know what he supposed to be the ground on which this dis- 
tinction is based. But it seems quite possible that, if he had 
considered the matter, he would have agreed with Stout that 
what is called a “continuant” is a group of particulars, none 
of which would be called “continuants”, interrelated in a 
characteristic way. It is in fact difficult to see what other 
view he could have taken. Thus it is quite possible that, on 
this point at least, there is no essential difference of opinion 
between the two philosophers. 

*1-2. Independent Discussion oj the Notifm of Suhstcmce. It 
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will be evident from the above critical account of MoTaggart’g 
doctrine of Substance that its main defect is the complete lack 
of any attempt to discuss the common division of particulars 
into continuants or “things and occurrents or “events” or 
“states”. Even if one regards this distinction as not ulti- 
mately valid, it is so deeply rooted in om' language and our 
thought that no one is justified in ignoring it. If it is mistaken, 
it is the business of any philosopher who makes great use of 
the notion of Substance to indicate the facts which led to the 
mistake being so commonly made. A secondary defect is that 
the status of Facts is left uncertain. I have the impression 
that the notion of Facts was an afterthought in McTaggart’s 
mind, and that he never got quite clear about them or their 
position in his system. In Chap, iv of this work (p. 57) 1 have 
quoted passages from Chap, n of the Nature of Nxistence 
which show clearly that he sometimes gave, as examples of 
facts, entities winch he elsewhere regards as events and there- 
fore, in Ins sense, substances. 

I propose therefore to say a little on this topic, though its 
difiioulty is so great that I do not expect to say anything of 
much value. I shall begin by considering a certain distinction 
vyhioh we all do in fact make, whatever may he the right 
analysis of it. 

Processes and Things. There are certain predicate- 
phrases, such as “going-on”, “taldng place”, “happening”, 
etc., which it seems appropriate to conjoin with certain lands 
of substantive names and phrases, and quite inappropriate to 
conjoin with certain others. It is sensible to say; “There is a 
noise going on” or “There is a movement taldng place”. It 
. would be nonsensical to say : “There is a chair going on in my 
bedroom” or “There are several books taking place in my 
study”. There is then, prima facie, a distinction between two 
sorts of substantive, which we will call “Processes” and 
“ Things” respectively. A noise or a movement seems a clear 
instance of a process, and a chair or a self seems a clear in- 
stance of a tbing. 

It is obvious that Things are substances in McTaggart’s 
sense; and it is fairly easy to see that processes are so too. 
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Processes have characteristics. A noise may be loud, con- 
tinuous, "buzzy”, and so on. A movement may be slow, 
jerky, rectilinear, and so on. Processes can have temporal 
relations to each other; e.g., a certain buzzing may partially 
overlap in time a certain hissing, and one buzzing may be 
louder than another, and so on. Also it seems quite plain that 
processes are not characteristics. Is it possible to hold that 
they are facts'? It seems to me that this is not possible. There 
are certain predicates which can he applied to processes and 
cannot properly be apphed to facts. We can say of a certain 
process that it is loud and “huzzy”; we can say of a certain 
other process that it is soft and “tinkly” ; and we can say of 
the two that they go on simultaneously. But surely it would 
be nonsense to talk of a loud or a soft or a “buzzy” or a 
"tinkly” fact, or to speak of two facts as “going on simul- 
taneously”. Facts do not “go on” nor are they simultaneous, 
though there is the fact that processes go on and there is the 
fact that some processes go on simultaneously. It would 
appear then that Processes answer to McTaggart’s description 
of “substances” and to our description of “particulars”. 

It will be noticed that our clear instances of Things have 
been either physical objects, like chairs ,and books, or minds. 
Our clear instances of Processes include both physical pro- 
cesses, like the movement of a goK-baU, and sensible pro- 
cesses, like a noise. Now there are particulars which are not 
clearly instances of either Things or Processes. What are we to 
say, for example, about a visual image or a visual sensum ? 
We should hesitate to call it a thing, and we should hesitate to 
caU it a process ; though we shordd not hesitate to call a move- 
ment of a visual sensum in a visual field a process. For the 
present I am going to set aside these ambiguous particulars, 
and to concentrate attention on the clear instances of things 
and of processes. 

We talk of processes “starting”, “going on”, and “stop- 
ping”. I have made the applicability of such predicates the 
distinguishing mark of processes. But do we never apply them 
in the same sense to things? We say: “A buzzing started, 
went on for some time, and then stopped”. Now I can, of 
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course, quite properly say of a train tliat it started, went on, 
and stopped. But here I plainly mean that a movement of the 
train started, that it went on for some time, and that it then 
stopped and was succeeded by a resting of the train which 
went on for some time. It is plain that here “starting”, 
“going on”, and “stopping”, as appHed to a thing, are 
derived from these notions as applied to a certain land of 
process, viz., a movement. 

There is, however, another sense in which we might apply 
these predicates to things. We might say that a chair 
“started” when its construction was completed, that it 
“went on” for some years, until finally it “stopped” when it 
was broken up. The more natural phrases to use here would 
be "started to exist”, “went on existing”, and “stopped 
existing ”. It seems to me that a more accurate expression for 
these facts would be that a certain set of things, none of which 
were chahs, started to be a chair, wont on being a chair, and 
eventually stopped being a chair. The set started to be a chair 
when its members in the course of their movements got into 
certain spatial and dynamical relations to each other; it went 
on being a chair so long as they went on resting in these rela- 
tions ; and it stopped being a chair when they started moving 
out of these mutual relations. Thus the starting, going on, 
and stopping of things which are recognised to be compounds 
seems to he analysable in terms of the starting, going on, and 
stopping of certain processes in other things, viz., theh ele- 
ments, which existed before, and will go on existing after, 
standing in those special mutual relations which are charac- 
teristic of the internal struotiue of the compound. It seems 
to me doubtful whether there is any other meaning that one 
can attach to the coming-to-be and the passing-away of 
Things. And so, if there be any things which are not com- 
pounds composed of other things suitably interrelated, I do 
not clearly understand what would be meant by saying that 
they come to be or that they pass away. 

It win he remembered that Kant, in criticising the Scholastic 
argument from the simplicity of the soul to its immortality, 
said that it might cease to exist by “elanguescence”, as a 
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sound dies away without “coming to bits”. Now this objec- 
tion might be interpreted in two different ways, (i) It might 
mean “Even though the soul be a simple thing, yet it might 
nevertheless pass away by elanguescenee as a sound does”. 
Or (ii) it might mean “ It is possible that the soul is not a thing 
but a very complex process, and in that case it might pass 
away by elanguescenee as a sound does ” . If interpreted in the 
first way, Kant’s argument seems to me to be plainly invahd; 
it is meaningless to apply the predicate “passing away by 
elanguescenee” to a subject which is not a process but a 
thing. On the second interpretation, the argument may be 
valid; but, in so far as it is directed against the Scholastics, it 
is an ignoratio elencM, since they would not have admitted for 
an instant that the soul might be a process and not a thing. 

There is one further remark which may be worth making at 
this point. It has sometimes been said that, if there were any- 
thing in the Scholastic argument, it would prove the pre- 
existence as well as the post-existence of the soul. The truth 
of the matter seems to me to be the following. If a soul be a 
simple thing, then neither its coming to be (if it does come to 
be) nor its passing away (if it does pass away) is intelligible to 
us. But I may have good reason to believe that there is a fact 
corresponding to a certain statement S which is unintelligible 
to me, and I may have good reason to believe that there is no 
fact corresponding to another statement S' which is equally 
unintelligible to me and is of the same general form as S. 
There might, for example, be two formulae in a treatise on the 
Theory of Numbers, which were both equally unintelhgible to 
Prof. Littlewood’s bedmaker, and which never could be made 
intelligible to her. Yet, if Prof. Littlewood pointed to the 
first, and said “That is a true statement about certain num- 
bers”, and then pointed to the second and said "That is a 
false statement about the same numbers”, his bedmaker 
would have very good reason to beheve that there is a fact 
about numbers corresponding to the first and that there is no 
such fact corresponding to the second. Now let ns substitute 
in this parable God for Prof. Littlewood; any human being, 
however inteUigent, for his bedmaker ; and the two statements 
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“The soul comes to be at the time when the body is con- 
ceived” and “ The soul ceases to be at the time when the body 
dies” for the two formulae. The Scholastics would say that 
God has told us, or that we can infer from other tilings which 
God has told us, that there is a fact which concords with the 
first unintelhgible statement, and that there is a fact which 
discords vath the second rmintelhgible statement. This is, so 
far as I can see, a perfectly consistent position, whether it be 
in fact true or not. 

The next point to no;tice is that certain temporal phrases 
can be properly adjoined with names of things, but cannot 
properly be conjoined with names of processes; and con- 
versely. We can say of a Thuig that it has “age ” ; we cannot 
say that it has “ temporal extension ”. On the other hand, we 
can predicate temporal extension of a Process, but cannot 
talk of its age. We talk of an “old” building, and wo speak of 
it as “ageing” or “getting older”. But we cannot talk of the 
history of a building as being old or getting older. We can, 
however, talk of the history of a building as being “ long ” and 
as “getting longer”. We certainly could not speak of a build- 
ing as “being long” or “getting longer” except in the 
obviously different spatial sense. We do indeed sometimes 
talk of “ancient history” as well as of “ancient buildings”. 
But we mean by the former phrase processes which came to an 
end long ago, and we do not mean tins by the second phrase. 
In the first phrase we could substitute ‘ ‘ remote ” for “ ancient ’ ’ , 
but we certainly could not do so in the second. To put the 
distinction in general terms, we talk of Things as “enduring ” 
or “persisting through” a period of time. We talk of Pro- 
cesses as “going on for” longer or shorter periods of time. 

It is important to notice the above distinction. Yet it is 
equally important to notice the following linguistic fact. The 
two sentences “This thing is old” and “The history of this 
thing is long” seem to he two different ways of expressing 
precisely the same fact. Similarly the two sentences “This 
thing is getting older” and “The history of this thing is 
getting longer” seem to be two different ways of expressing a 
single fact, 
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Closely connected with the above distinction is a distinction 
with respect to temporal parts. Any process can properly be 
said to have successive temporal parts. These are shorter pro- 
cesses which together make up the longer process by adjunc- 
tion, as shorter lines put end to end make up a longer line. 
Such temporal parts are called “successive total phases ”. We 
could say that the process of underpinning St Paul’s Cathedral 
is a part of, or a phase in, the history of St Paul’s. We could 
say that the dome is a part of, but not a phase in, 8t Paul’s. 
We cannot say that the process of underpinning is a part of 
the cathedral; and we cannot say that the dome is a part of, 
or a phase in, the history of the cathedral; though the history 
of the dome is, no doubt, in some sense a part of the history 
of the cathedral. 

Processes have certain characteristics which depend on 
the fact that they have temporal extension and are divisible 
into successive adjoined total phases. We can say of a process, 
e.g., a noise or a movement, that it is “steady” or that it is 
“fluctuating”. If it is fluctuating, we can say that it varies 
“suddenly” or “continuously”, that it varies “periodically” 
or “non-periodically”, and so on. It is evident that these 
characteristics of a longer process depend on the character- 
istics of the successive shorter phases which together make it 
up. Such adjectives as these camrot be conjoined with the 
names of Things. Nevertheless, the two sentences “There is a 
periodically fluctuating movement going on” and "Some- 
thing is moving periodically”, seem to be just two difierent 
ways of expressing the same fact. 

The next point to be considered is this. A man who is 
sitting in a room with me may say “I hear a buzzing noise”. 
Then, after an interval, he may say “ I don’t hear that buzzing 
any longer”. And then, after another interval, he may say 
“Now I hear that same buzzing noise again”. He may also 
say “That chair which I see to-day is the same which I saw 
yesterday, but it is now in a different place ”. Now, as regards 
the first series of statements, I thinlr that anyone would, on 
reflexion, accept the following as an equivalent and more 
accurate way of expressing his meaning. “There was a noise 
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wliich I did hear a short time ago. ThM is no longer going on, 
and I am no longer hearing it. There is a noise which I am 
hearing. This was not going on, and I was not yet hearing it, 
when that was going on and I was hearing that. But that and 
this are specially closely related, either directly or indirectly, 
so that they may be regarded as successive, though not ad- 
joined, phases in a single process.” But no one, without a 
great deal of argument, would admit that any statement of 
this Mnd expresses what he meant by his statement about the 
chair. What any ordinary man believes is that in tliis case one 
and the same particular has persisted through a period of time, 
has been seen by him on two successive and separated occa- 
sions, and has been in one place on one occasion and in another 
place on the second occasion. There is for him no question of 
This and That in the present case. “This, which 1 saw 
yesterday and now see again, was there and is now here” 
expresses the plain man’s view of the situation. 

Closely connected with the distinction just mentioned 
there is another distinction between Tilings and Brocossos. 
There are certain kinds of adjective which may be called 
“dispositional adjectives”. Obvious examples are words like 
“poisonous”, “fusible”, “massive”, etc. These are properly 
conjoined with thing-names and not with process-names. We 
speak of a bit of arsenic as “poisonous”, of a bit of wax as 
“fusible”, of a bit of gold as “massive”, and so on. Many 
adjectives are ambiguous in this respect. I should say of a 
pillar-box that it is "red”. If I came to distinguish between 
the pillar-box and the visual sensibile which I sense when I 
look at a pillar-box, I should say that the sensibile is “red” 
too. As apphed to the pillar-rbox the word “red” is a dis- 
positional adjective ; as applied to the visual sensibile it is non- 
diapositional. By saying that the pillar-box is red I mean at 
least that, if any normal observer were to look at it in daylight, 
it would look red to him . And I might mean no more than this . 
By saying that the visual sensibile is red 1 mean something 
which could not possibly be expressed by a conditional sen- 
tence. A man may beheve that the pillar-box is red in the non- 
dispositioual sense also. Most men do not explicitly dis- 
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tinguish between visnal aensibilia and the surfaces of physical 
objects ; and, since it is quite clear that, when one is looking at 
a pillar-box, one is acquainted with something that is red in 
the non-dispositional sense, it is natural to ascribe non- 
dispositional redness to the pillar-box itself. I think that, if 
we tried to express for them the view which plain men cannot 
express clearly for themselves, it would be somewhat as 
follows. “The pillar-box is red in the non-dispositional sense, 
and that is why it would look red to any normal observer who 
viewed it in daylight ; i.e.,its non-dispositional redness is the 
ground of its dispositional redness.” However this may be, 
the facts are as follows. We must distinguish between the 
visual aensibile which I sense when I look at a pillar-box and 
the surface of the pillar-box. And, when the distinction has 
been made, we see that it is almost certain that the pillar-box 
is red in the dispositional sense, that it is Mghly doubtful 
whether it is red in the non-dispositional sense, that it is quite 
certain that the sensibile is red in the non-dispositional sense, 
and that it is nonsensical to say that the sensibile is red in the 
dispositional sense. Almost every adjective which we are 
justified in ascribing with any confidence to a physical thing 
is either exphoitly dispositional or is an ambiguous adjective 
used in its dispositional sense. 

Now whenever we conjoin a dispositional adjective to a 
substantive we are expressing in a categorical form a hypo- 
thetical proposition of the following kind. “If this were in a 
certain state, and were in certain relations to certain other 
things of certain specified kinds, then certain events of a 
specific k in d would happen either in it or in one of these other 
things.” Now such a statement implies at least that “This” 
is the name of something which may be in various states, and 
may stand in various relations to other things, at various 
times. It implies more even than this. It implies that this, 
which in fact was in a certain state and stood in certain rela- 
tions to certain things at a certain time, might instead have 
been in a different state or stood in different relations to the 
same or different things at that time, and would then have be- 
haved in a certain specifically different way from that in 
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which it in fact did behave then. I admit the extreme 
difficulty of analysing the mmmimj of such statoiiienta as 
these, and of knowing whether any of them could possibly be 
<rue. But it is a fact that such sentences are constantly being 
spoken and written in daily life, and that their grammatical 
subjects are always thing-names and not process -names. 

The contents of this sub-section may now be summed up as 
follows. In Indo-European languages, at any rate, there are 
at least two kinds of substantive-name, viz., thing-names and 
process-names. There are several different lands of adjective- 
phrase which can be conjoined with thing-names to give 
intelligible sentences, If any of these be conjoined with pro- 
cess-names the result is nonsense. Similarly, there are several 
kinds of adjective-phrase which can be conjoined with pro- 
cess-names to give intelligible sentences. If any of those he 
conjoined with thing-names the result is nonsouee. This 
linguistic fact may suggest that there are two fundamentally 
different, though no doubt closely interconnected, lands of 
particulars. It certainly makes it incumbent on any philo- 
sopher, such as McTaggart, who thinks otherwise, to go very 
carefully into the question and to give very good reasons for 
regarding the prima facie distinction as mistaken. On the 
other hand, we must not take the linguistic distinctions in the 
only group of languages with which most of us happen to he 
familiar too seriously. We have seen that, in some ca,ses.at 
least, two sentences, one with a thing-name and the other 
with a process-phrase as grammatical subject, seem to he 
simply two different ways of expressing precisely the same 
fact, (Of, e.g., “This is old and is getting older” and “The 
history of this is long and is getting longer”.) It is con- 
ceivable then that we axe concerned here with something 
analogous to the fact that precisely the same geometrical 
relation, e.g,, that of coUinearity, may be expressed either in 
Cartesian or in Polar Co-ordinates, and wiU look extremely 
different in the two modes of expression. 

Perhaps I may use the above analogy as a defence against 
a critic who might say that it is futile to approach meta- 
physical subjects by way of language and grammar. One 
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might just as well say that it is futile to approach geometrical 
and physical problems by way of co-ordinates. Some 
system of co-ordinates must be used. And the geometrical 
and physical facts which are independent of co-ordinates will 
emerge as a certain community of form between different 
expressions of the same fact in different systems of co-ordi- 
nates, 

*1-22. Gan either Things or Processes be dispensed with? In 
the first place, what exactly does this question mean? Sup- 
pose it were found that sentences which contain thing-names 
could all be replaced, without loss or gain of meaning, by 
sentences which contain process-names and do not contain 
thing-names. Then we could say that Things can be dispensed 
with in favour of Processes. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
the exact opposite of this were true. Then we could say that 
Processes can be dispensed with in favour of Things. A third 
poasibiUty is the following. It might be that sentences con- 
taining thing-names and sentences containing process-names 
could both be replaced, without loss or gain of meaning, by 
sentences containing neither thing-names nor process-names 
but a certain other kind of name. We could then say that both 
Things and Processes can be dispensed with in favour of a 
certain third kind of entity. 

Now many people have held that it is self-evident that any 
process, whether of “change” or of “quiescence”, must be a 
“state of” or a “process in” a thing. If so, it would seem clear 
that things cannot be dispensed with in favour of processes. 
Some people have gone a step further. They have said that the 
statement that a certain process is going on in a certain thing 
can be replaced, without loss or gain of meaning, by the state- 
ment that this thing is the common subject of a certain set of 
facts of a peculiar kind. The facta are of the form; “x has the 
characteristic c^ at h > ^ has the characteristic Cg at • x has 
the characteristic c„ at Here ... c„ are determinates 
under a certain determinable O, and each of these facts except 
the first and last contains as a constituent one and only one of 
the moments between t-^ and t^ • It may happen that . . . c^ 
are aU identical. We should then say that x has been in a 
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state of quiescence with regard to 0 throughout the interval 
between and t „ . Otherwise we should say that x has been in 
a state of change with respect to O throughout this interval. 

Is it really obvious that every process must be a state of, or 
a process in, some thing? Consider the two statements: 

“ There is a noise going on ” and “There is a movement taking 
place There is one la n d of question which we can reasonably 
ask about both, viz., “What kind of noise’” or “What kind 
of movement? ”. But, in the second case, it seems jilain that 
we can raise the further question “What is moving?” The 
answer might he “This golf-baU.” or “This wave” or “This 
shadow” or “ This coloured patch in my visual field ” . (I have 
purposely introduced this particular selection of answers in 
order to show that, in some cases, what would he said to be 
“moving” is something that would not commonly be said to 
be a “thing”.) Now can this kind of question bo raised in 
connexion with every process, or only in connexion with 
some? In particular can it bo raised in connexion witJi a 
buzzing or a hissing? 

When I am told that there is a buzzing going on 1 can, of 
course, ask “What is buzzing? ” This is verbally similar to the 
question “What is moving ? ” The answer that I should expect 
to get would be “A bee” or “A gnat”, or something of that 
land. Some physical object would he mentioned in which a 
physical process, such as the rapid rhythmic movement of 
wings, is supposed to he going on and causmg the “huzzy” 
process. This shows that the question means “In what 
physical thing is the process going on which is responsible for 
the noise which I am hearing? ” But that is not m the least 
what I mean when I ask “What is moving?”, and am told 
“It is a certain coloured patch in a visual field” or “It is a 
golf-hall”. Here I am not asking about what is responsible for 
the movement, but what is the subject of the movement. The 
question is whether I can reasonably raise the question 
“What is the subject of this buzzing?”, when it is clearly 
understood that by “this buzzing” I am referring to an 
auditory process which is “huzzy” and not to a physical pro- 
cess of rhythmic movement. 
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In order to put the case quite fairly we ought to compare 
statements of the same level of determinateness. We ought to 
compare “There is a noise going on” with “There is a move- 
ment going on”, or to compare “There is a buzzing going on” 
with “There is a circling going on”. Granted that the two 
statements about movements are to be interpreted to mean 
respectively “Something is moving” and “Something is 
moving in a circular way”, what are we to say of the two 
statements about noises? Those who hold it to be self- 
evident that every process is a state of some thing must, 
presumably, be prepared to say that the two statements about 
noises are to be interpreted to mean respeetively “ Something 
is noising” and “Something is noising in a buzzy way”. It 
will be noticed at once that this analysis is so far-fetched that 
I have had to invent the word “noising” in order to express 
it. Of course we have the word “sounding ” ; but this plainly 
would not have served our purpose, for it is bells, trumpets, 
and other sonorous physical oblects wliich are said to 
“sound”. 

The next point to notice is this. ‘VITien we ask “What is 
moving? ” we know what kind of answer to expect. We shah 
be told “It is a golf-ball” or “It is a wave” or “It is a red 
circular patch in my visual sense-field”, or something of that 
land. A physical thing or process, or a visual sensibile, will be 
indicated or described to us in answer to our question. But 
what kind of answer would one expect to the question “What 
is noisingl ”, if one could bring oneself to ask it? I have not 
the faintest idea. 

No douht many people believe, or think they befieve, that 
noises are, in some sense, “mental”. But even they, when 
told that a buzzing was goiug on, would hardly be prepared to 
say “Some mind is buzzing; or, to speak more accurately, 
some mind is noising buzzily The mentahst’s difficulty here 
forces on our attention a distinction which I have not yet 
exphcitly drawn. I stated the theory, which we are at present 
examining, in the form that every process is a “state of” or 
a “process in” some thing. We have seen that, if “P is a state 
of T ” means “ T is the subject of the process P ”, it is far from 
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obvious that noises are states of anything, and most difficult 
to conceive what they could be states of. It miglit be suggested 
at this point that P can be a, process in T without being a state 
of T, though P cannot be a state of T without being a process 
in T. The mentalist might then say that a buzzing is neces- 
sarily a process in a mind, though a mind is never the subject 
of such a process. Either noises are not states of anytliing, or 
else they are states of things which are not minds but are 
certain parts of minds. It is not, perhaps, ridiculous to suggest 
that a mind might have certain parts which are subjects of 
processes such as buzzing, hissing, etc. 

This expedient might help the mentalist, but we are not 
specially interested in him and his troubles. It does nothing 
to help the theory which we are discussing. For the question 
now becomes : “ Is it obvious that every process is a state of 
some thing; i.e., that every process has some thing for its sub- 
ject in the sense in which, for example, a certain movement 
has a certain golf-ball for its subject? ” And we are no nearer 
than before to seeing what, if anything, is the subject of a 
noise-process. Even if we accepted mentalism we could only 
say that, if those processes which are noises have subjects 
which are things, these things, though they are certainly not 
minds, must he in some sense mental. 

At this stage it seems worth while to raise the following 
question. Granted that a noise is a process and that a move- 
ment is a process, how close is the analogy between the two ? 
In the case of movement we can distinguish between (a) a 
state of resting, and (6) a state of moving. I can hterally 
"see” a thing resting, and I can hterally “see” it moving. 
Then among states of movement we can distinguish between 
those which are constant in direction and uniform in speed 
and those which are not. Among the latter we can distinguish 
those which are constant in direction and non-uniform in 
speed (accelerated recthinear movements), those which are 
constant in speed and non-uniform in direction (e.g., uniform 
circular movements), and those which vary in both respects, 
and so on. 

Now it might seem plausible to hold that the speed of a 
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movement is analogous to tlie intensity of a sound, and that 
the direction of a movement is analogous to the pitch of a 
sound. I do not Imow what would be analogous to the tone- 
quality of a sound unless it might be compared with the 
colour of a moving sense-object. If we accept these analogies, 
we must notice one profound difference between sounds and 
movements. We can hterally “see” certain objects in a state 
of rest, i.e., of positional quiescence; they “look” character- 
istically different from similar objects in a state of motion, i.e., 
of positional change. When I “see something start to move” 

I see this object first in a state of positional quiescence and 
then in a state of positional change. Now there is no analogy 
to this in the case of noises. I do often have the kind of 
experience wliich I should describe by saying that “I hear a 
certain land of noise start”. But I certainly could not say 
that in such cases I first heard something in a state of auditory 
quiescence and then heard it in a state of auditory change. 
Rest seems to be a lower limit of motion, as speed decreases 
indefinitely, and both rest and motion can be “seen”. The 
lower limit of noise, as intensity decreases indefinitely, is 
quiet; but, whilst noise can be “heard”, quiet cannot be 
“heard”. 

Such facts as these seem to me to increase the difficulty of 
holding that, whenever a noise is going on, there is some 
thing which is “noising”. We shall not only have to admit 
that we have no idea what sort of things are the subjects of 
this sort of process. We shall also have to admit that we have 
no idea of the characteristic in respect of which such things 
are changing when they become the subjects of such pro- 
cesses. The characteristic of spatial position is famihar to us 
because we see some things resting, others moving among 
them, and things which we have seen resting beginning to 
move. But, when a thing which is capable of “noising” is 
quiescent in respect of that characteristic which varies when 
such things “noise”, it just ceases altogether to be an object 
of acquaintance to us. 

The upshot of the discussion is that it is very far from clear 
that every process must have a subject which is a thing. There 
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are some processes, e.g., moToments, with regard to which this 
principle is liighly plausible; but there are others, e.g., noises, 
with regard to which it is not plausible at all. We must there- 
fore he prepared to admit the possibility of what I will call 
“Absolute Processes”. 

If it is doubtful whether all processes are states of tilings, it 
is stm more doubtful whether processes could he dispensed 
with in favour of things and certain sets of facts about things. 
The latter view can, however, be attacked more directly. Un- 
doubtedly, whenever there is the fact that a thing is moving 
there is also a set of facts of the form : “a; is at at h; is at 
Sg at ig , . , . jc is at s„ at t„”. And whenever there is the fact that 
a thing is resting there is also a set of facts of the form : “ a; is 
at s at , a; is at s at ^ 2 , , . . a; is at 5 at . It is also true that for 
every different land of movement, e.g., rectilinear or circular, 
uniform or accelerated, and so on, there will be a correspond- 
ing difference in such a set of facts about the occupation of 
positions at instants. But we must rememher that a thing can 
quite literally be “seen” to rest and “seen” to move, just as it 
can he seen to be black or seen to be green. Again, a move- 
ment can quite literally be “seen” to be constant or variable 
in direction, in speed, and so on. Surely it is nonsensical to 
talk of “seeing” (in this quite literal sense) a set oi facts, or of 
“seeing” such a set as having certain sensible characteristics. 
There is the movement of x, -with its characteristic peculi- 
arities, and there is the fact that x moved in a characteristic 
way. The latter can he “analysed”, in one sense, into a con- 
junction of facts of the kind indicated above. The former can 
he “ analysed”, in another sense, into an adjunction of phases. 
Each land of analysis is most intimately correlated with the 
other, but nothing that can be analysed in one of these ways 
can he analysed in the other of them. I conclude then that 
Processes cannot be dispensed with in favour of Things and 
Pacts. 

We can now pass to the opposite question. Can Things be 
dispensed with in favour of Processes? Let us begin with 
those processes which seem most unfavourable to the theory 
under discussion, viz., physical movements. Is it not obvious 
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that here at least there is never a movement without some 
thmg that moves ? To this one might answer that plain men 
and scientists do constantly use sentences of the form “x is 
moving ”, where “cc ” is seen on reflexion not to be the name of 
a thing. For everyone, except Prof. Prichard and some of his 
pupils, tallrs quite shamelessly of waves and of shadows as 
“moving ” ; and no one regards a wave or a shadow as a thing. 
Now we know that anything that Prof. Prichard maintains is 
likely to be important and worth very serious consideration. 
And we do not want to quarrel about words. I propose there- 
fore to substitute the words “transmission of state” and 
“translation of stuff” for the word “movement” as applied 
respectively to a wave and to a golf-ball. I think that Prof. 
Prichard’s doctrine could then be fahly stated as follows. 
“No doubt there is transmission of state, and people do often 
use sentences, which are of the appropriate form for express- 
ing translation of stuff, to express transmission of state. 
But (a) there is translation of stuff as well as transmission of 
state. And (6) whenever there is transmission of state, that 
which is transmitted is a state of some thing.” 

Let us now return to the question of waves and their 
“motion”. When a person says that a wave is moving in a 
certain direction and with a certain velocity what he means is 
the following. There is a track in some thing, e.g., in a pool of 
water. Each particle of water in this track is being translated 
to and fro about a fixed mean position in a certain character- 
istic period. And, if a particle which occupies a mean position 
X in this track has reached any point y in its vibratory course 
at any moment t, then the particle which occupies the mean 
position a: -i- ^ in this track will reach the corresponding point 
in its vibratory course at a moment t -f where d is a con- 
stant which is characteristic of the process. Here it is quite 
obvious that transmission of state presupposes translation of 
stuff, for the essence of the business is that each particle is the 
subject of a to-and-fro movement of translation about a 
fixed mean position. Now there are certainly processes which 
appear to be non-periodic translations of things, e.g., the 
flight of a golf-ball from a tee to the next green. It would be 
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possible to bold that all such apparent inataiicas of non- 
periodic translation of things are really instances of transmis- 
sion of states, and that they are analogous to the “motion” of 
waves. But this would be of no philosopliio interest if the 
states transmitted be all themselves instances of periodic 
translation of things. And, if one has to admit the occurrence 
of periodic translation of stuff, there is no reason why there 
should not be non-periodic translation of stuff, as there prima 
facie appears to be. 

I should agree then with what I suppose that Prof. Prichard 
would assert, viz., that the existence and the success of 
“ hydrodynamical ’ ’ theories of the atom, such as Lord Kelvin’s 
Vortex Theory, have no tendency to show that the notion of 
translation of stuff can be dispensed with . At most they would 
show that aU those macroscopic processes which have com- 
monly been regarded as translations of material particles are 
really transmissions of state. But the states transmitted would 
be states of periodic translation of the particles of some other 
land of stuff, viz., the Ether, whatever that may be. 

This, however, is by no means the end of the matter. In the 
first place, suppose one were to take the Newtonian theory of 
Substantival Absolute Space seriously, as I have gathered 
that Prof. Prichard does. Then, it seems to me, one could dis- 
pense with the Ether, and with translation of stuff, altogether. 
Eor the periodic translation of an ether-particle about a mean 
position one could substitute the periodic pervasion of a set 
of regions in Absolute Space by a certain determinate quahty. 
And one could then deal with the apparent non-periodic trans- 
lation of material particles on the same lines as before. There 
would be no “things”, as distinct from regions of Absolute 
Space; and the latter would not of course “move” in any 
sense of that ambiguous word. Ultimately nothing could be 
saidto“move” except qualities ; and a quahty would “move”, 
in the sense that it pervaded now one and now another region 
of Absolute Space. It might be suggested then that one must 
admit either translation of stuff or Substantival Absolute 
Space, but that, if you are prepared to accept the latter, you 
can dispense with the former. 
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Is it possible to get beyond this point? The first thing to 
notice is that we do talk of what are admittedly Processes as 
“changing” in certain respects, or “remaining constant” in 
certain respects. Everyone would understand me if I were to 
say “I have been hearing a certain noise for some time now; 
it has remained of the same pitch, but it has got steadily 
louder”. I can be said to “hear” the change in loudness and 
the constancy in pitch just as properly and Hterally as I can 
be said to “hear ” the noise itself. It seems obvious that there 
is a fairly close analogy between what is expressed by the 
foUowing two statements :(«)“! have been ‘ hearing ’ a certain 
noise for some time, and I have been ‘hearing ’ it altering in 
loudness”, and (6) “I have been ‘seeing’ a coloured patch in 
my visual field for some time, and I have been ‘seeing’ it 
altering in position, i.e., moving”. Now the statemeirt about 
the noise seems to be capable of analysis. The noise is a long 
process, composed of temporally adjoined shorter phases, each 
of which is itself a noise. At each diSerent moment witlfin a 
certain period I have sensed a different short phase of this 
longer process. If two moments be near enough together, the 
phase which I sensed at the second of them partially overlaps 
the phase which I sensed at the first of them. There is a phase 
which I sensed at the first moment, and have ceased to sense 
at the second ; there is a phase which I sense at the second, 
and was not yet sensing at the first ; and there is a phase which 
I sense at both. The nearer the two moments are together the 
more nearly does that which is sensed at the second coincide 
with that which was sensed at the first. The identity, which 
enables me to talk of “this noise ” and to say that I have been 
“hearing it” for some time, resolves itself into the peculiarly 
intimate way in which these successive and partially over- 
lapping noises are interrelated in respect of their quahties. It 
is in virtue of this that they count as different phases in a 
single process. The diversity, which enables me to say that 
this noise “has been changing” and that I have “heard it 
changing” resolves itself into certain qualitative dissimi- 
larities between these successive and closely interrelated 
phases. 
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We must now try to give a more accurate account of tliis 
vague notion of “qualitative dissimilarity” and “similarity” 
between successive phases of a process. It seems to me that 
we must introduce a conception wliich I will call that of 
“Quahty-ranges”. Suppose we take a certain noise wliich 
began suddenly, went on for a period with continually in- 
creasing loudness, and then suddenly stopped. It is plainly 
nonsensical to ascribe any determinate degree of loudness to 
the process as a whole or to any phase of it. If anything here 
could be said to have a determinate degree of loudness it 
would be an instantaneous cross-section of the process. This 
would not be a phase of it, and it has all the appearance of 
being a highly artificial intellectual construction. But we 
could say of the process that it has a certain “range of loud- 
ness”, and we could say of every phase of the process that it 
has a certain range of loudness. Quality-ranges, in this sense, 
belong only to processes and their phases, and it is doubtful 
whether any other characteristic but qirality-ranges can 
properly be predicated of processes and phases. Now we are 
accustomed to regard determinate loudnesses as primary, and 
to define the notion of a range of loudness in terms of them. 
I wish to suggest that, however convenient this may be m 
practice, it is philosophically a reversal of the true order. 
I am going to take the notion of quahty-rango as fundamen- 
tal, and to show that the notion of determinate quality can 
be derived from it. 

I win now state some of the most important facts about 
quality-ranges, (i) They have magnitude, and the magnitude 
may, as a special case, be zero. Suppose that, in ordinary 
language, a noise started with, a certain loudness and stopped 
with the same loudness, then, no matter what variations of 
loudness it may have undergone in the interval, the loudness- 
range of the process as a whole is zero, (ii) Some phases of a 
process may have a greater quality-range than the process as 
a whole has. In particular, the quality-range of a process may 
be zero, whilst that of every phase of the process is finite. 
Suppose, for example, that, in ordinary language, a noise 
started with a certain loudness, went up to a maximum, then 
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dropped, and finally ceased suddenly with the same loudness 
with which it began. Then its range of loudness would be zero, 
but every phase of it would have a finite range of loudness, 
(hi) If, on the other hand, every phase of a process has zero 
range of loudness, then the process as a whole has zero range 
of loudness. In such cases, and in such only, we say that the 
noise has “remained constant in loudness ”. (iv) The following 
proposition is commonly assumed to be self-evident. Let P 
be any process, which has a quality-range of a certain kind, 
e.g., a range of loudness. Let € be any degree of this quality- 
range, no matter how small. Then there is an integer , such 
that any phase of P whose duration is less than of the 
duration of P wiU have this quality-range to a less degree than 
e. This is the assumption which underhes the proposition that 
any noise could be analysed into an infinite series of successive 
"instantaneous events” each with a perfectly determinate 
degree of loudness. The cash- value of this statement is that, 
if you take any range of loudness, however small, then any 
noise will have a set of adjoined successive phases, such that 
every member of this set will have a lesser range of loudness 
than the assigned one. (v) Quality-ranges of the same land, 
e.g., ranges of loudness, can differ in what may be called their 
“position on a scale” as well as in degree. Thus, two noises 



(a) (6) (c) 


may have the same degree of loudness-range, whether finite 
or zero, and yet differ in their positions on the scale of loud- 
ness. There might, for example, be two noises which were 
constant in loudness, and therefore both had zero loudness- 
range, and one of them might be louder than the other. If two 
noises have finite ranges of loudness, the latter may he either 
co-terminous or not co-terminons on the scale. If co-termin- 
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ous, they may either not overlap or one may wholly overlap 
the other. If they are not oo-terminous, then either (a) they 
will be whoUy separated on the scale, or (6) they will partially 
and only partially overlap, or (c) one will wholly overlap the 
other. The live possibilities are illustrated by straight lines in 
the diagram given on p. 161. It seems evident that two im- 
mediately successive noises, each of finite range of loudness, 
must have co-terminous ranges if they are to be successive 
phases in a single noise. On one alternative the noise will 
continually increase in loudness ; on the other it will go up to 
a maximum and then go down again. 

The position which we have now reached is the following, 
(i) We have argued that some Processes, at any rate, seem to 
be absolute and not to have any Thing for their subject. We 
have given noises as a plausible instance of Absolute Pro- 
cesses. (ii) We have now seen that certain predicates, such as 
“changing in respect of a certain characteristic” and “re- 
maining identical through change”, can properly be applied 
to processes, such as noises, even though these should be 
absolute, For we have seen how sentences with such subjects 
and predicates are to be analysed, and we have seen that the 
equivalent sentences do not contain any word or phrase 
standing, for an identical Thing or Subject which persists 
through a period of time, (iii) We also saw, in deahng with 
physical motion, that all processes which are commonly re- 
garded as translations of macroscopic things can equally well 
be regarded as transmissions of states. The question remained 
whether these transmitted processes were not themselves 
states of microscopic things. (The words “macroscopic” and 
“microscopic ” are here used in the technical sense in which 
physicists employ them. They mean, roughly, “in principle 
perceptible by the senses, if aided by theoretically perfect 
instruments” and “in principle imperceptible by the senses, 
however aided”, respectively.) (iv) If, now, it be admitted 
that there may be absolute processes, and that there is a 
perfectly good sense in taUdng of “changes taking place in” 
such processes, it becomes possible to suggest that the micro- 
scopic processes are absolute, and that those macroscopic 
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processes which are commonly regarded as translations of 
things are really transmissions of microscopic absolute pro- 
cesses. 

This last suggestion now needs some further explanation 
and elaboration. Up to the present we have said only that 
there is a “fairly close analogy” between a noise persisting 
and changing in loudness, on the one hand, and a patch per- 
sisting and moving about in a visual field, on the other. It 
might be answered that coloured patches in visual fields are 
of the nature of Things, not of Processes; that changes in 
loudness or pitch are not movements in any sense whatever; 
and that therefore we have not refuted the contention that, 
whatever other lands of movement there may be, there must 
be some movements which are hterally translations of things, 
and thus some processes whieh are, in a quite ultimate sense, 
states of things. We are thus at last brought face to face with a 
question which we set aside at an earlier stage of this discussion, 
viz., “What is the nature of visual sensibilia, images, etc. ? ” 

Before taclding this question I am going to make a further 
remark about noises, which, if it expresses a correct observa- 
tion, is highly important in the present connexion. I am 
inclmed to think, though I am by no means certam, that I 
have experiences which can properly be described by saying 
that I sometimes “hear a sound remaining stationary” and 
sometimes “ hear a sound moving ”. When a oar stops outside 
my window with the engine running I have the first kind of 
experience, and when it starts moving along the street I have 
the second. The doubt which attaches to the interpretation 
that I have tentatively put on these experiences is, of course, 
the following. I cannot feel quite sure that these are 'purely 
auditory experiences. Undoubtedly, when the car begins to 
move, I quite literally “hear” a certain noise changing in 
certain respects in which it was before constant, e.g., in inten- 
sity. An d it is possible that I do not hterally “hear” the 
noise moving, but merely believe, on the basis of these auditory 
changes and of past visual experiences, that the physical 
object which is “making the noise” is moving. There is no 
such doubt about the experience which I describe as “seeing 
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a coloured patch moving ia my visual field ” . Here it is certain 
that I quite hterally “see” a peculiar kind of change, wliich 
we call “sensible movement”. 

Now, supposing for the moment that I do have experiences 
which can properly be described as “hearing a noise remaining 
stationary” and “hearing a noise moving”, it seems plain 
that they would have to be analysed in the same general way 
as the experiences which I describe as “hearing a noise 
keeping constant in loudness” and “hearing a noise changing 
in loudness”. We should have to suppose that there is a 
pecuhar kind of quahty -range, which we will call “Place- 
range”. Every noise will have some place-range, finite or 
zero, just as every noise has some loudness-range. And every 
phase of a noise will have some place-range. Place-ranges, 
like loudness-ranges, will have position on a scale, though the 
scale in this case wfil probably not be one-dimensional as it ia 
in the case of loudness-ranges. If a noise is such that every 
phase in it has zero place-range, we say that the noise remains 
stationary. If, on the other hand, successive adjoined phases 
of the noise have finite place-ranges, and the place-ranges of 
adjoined phases are co-terminous in their position on the 
place-range scale, we say that the noise is moving about. The 
notion of a perfectly determinate “instantaneous place ” can be 
derived in the same way, and on the same assumption, as the 
notion of a perfectly determinate “instantaneous loudness”. 

The discussion of this hypothetical example at least shows 
that there is no diflSculty of principle in deahng with rest and 
motion entirely in terms of absolute processes, their successive 
phases, and certain quality-ranges of such processes and their 
phases. It remains to consider whether the rest and motion of 
visual sensibiha and images can in fact be dealt with in this 
way. Now it seems antecedently unlikely that visual sensi- 
biha and images should be fundamentally dift’erent in nature 
horn auditory ones. Everyone admits that the latter are pro- 
cesses, and so there is an antecedent probability that the 
former are too. It seems to me reasonable to suppose that 
the fundamental visual particulars are processes which, fol- 
lowing Mr Wisdom’s example, we might caE “Colourings”. 
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A colouring might be a “redding” or a “greening”, just as a 
noise might he a buzzing or a hissing. A colouring does not 
have a determinate colour, any more than a noise has a deter- 
minate loudness; but it has a colour-range, wMch may be 
zero or finite, just as a noise-process has a loudness-range. The 
phases of a colouring are themselves colourings and have 
colour-ranges, finite or zero. Now colourings, in addition to 
having colour-ranges, have shape-ranges, extension-ranges, 
and place-ranges. And all their phases have all these quahty- 
ranges. It is, of course, nonsensical to ascribe a determinate 
shape, extension, or place to a process or to its phases ; but it 
is possible to give a meaning to the statement that a certain 
instantaneous cross-section of a colouring has a certain de- 
terminate colour, shape, size, and place. We have seen how 
to do this in the simple case of noises and their loudness, and 
no difference of principle is involved. 

Why are we so much inclined to regard visual sensibilia as 
different in nature from auditory ones? The explanation hes 
in the following purely contingent fact. A great many 
colourings go on for very considerable periods, and are such 
that every phase of them has zero or nearly zero range of 
colour, extension, place, and shape. Again, even when succes- 
sive phases of a colouring have finite and co-terminous place- 
ranges, they often have zero or nearly zero colour-range, 
shape-range, and extension-range. In such cases we talk of a 
“patch” of constant shape, size, and colour, moving visibly 
about. It may also happen that successive phases of a 
colouring have finite and co-terminous colour-ranges, but 
have zero or nearly zero place-range, shape-range, and exten- 
sion-range, In such cases wc talk of a "patch”, of constant 
shape and size, resting and visibly undergoing changes of 
colour. Now noises seldom go on for very long. If they do, it 
is not very common for every phase of them to have zero or 
nearly zero loudness-range and pitch-range. Moreover, noises 
have far fewer kinds of quality-range than colourings have. 
In particular, they seem not to have shape-range, and it is 
doubtful whether they have extension-range. I have sug- 
gested that they do have place-range, but I have admitted 
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that tMs might be questioned. These differences between visual 
and auditory sensibilia seem adequate to explain the fact that 
we hesitate to regard the former as processes whilst we un- 
hesitatingly regard the latter as processes. It may be remarked 
that no one hesitates to call a flash an “event” or “process ”, 
and that it is almost incredible that what we are acquainted 
with when we are said to “see a flash” should be fundament- 
ally different in nature from what we are acquainted with 
when we are said to “see a coloured patch”. My own view is 
that what we are acquainted with in each case is a short 
event. In the case of the flash this event is so short as to be 
wholly contained in a single specious present, and it is not a 
phase in a longer process of colouring. In the other case we 
are acquainted, at each one of a series of moments, with a 
different one of a series of short colourings which are successive 
phases in a long process of colouring. 

We can now bring this long discussion to an end. State- 
ments which grammatically predicate motion, or rest, or 
quahtative change, or qualitative quiescence, of Things, seem 
to be replaceable, without loss of meaning, by more cornpH- 
eated statements about Processes, their phases, and the 
quality-ranges of processes and their phases. On the other 
hand, there are Processes which cannot plausibly be regarded 
as states of Things. Thus there seems reason to think that the 
notion of Things could be dispensed with in favour of the 
notion of Absolute Processes. This does not mean that the 
notion of Things is invahd; but only that it is less ultimate 
than the notion of Processes. It must also be remarked that 
we have not dealt with dispositional properties, or with the 
conception that a thing might have been in different circum- 
stances at a given moment from those in wliich it in fact was, 
and that it would then have behaved in a characteristically 
different manner from that in which it in fact did. This 
question may be considered more conveniently at a slightly 
later stage, in connexion with McTaggart’s Principle of 
Extrinsic Determination, where it is highly relevant. Until 
then we cannot be sure whether the notion of Things can be 
dispensed with in favour of Processes. 
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(II) THE PLURALITY OP PARTICULARS 

In Chap. Yii of the Nature of Existence McTaggart introduces 
his second indulbitable empirical premise, viz., that there is 
more than one particular. At a much later stage in the book 
he asserts that every particular has parts which are them- 
selves particulars, and he claims that this can be seen to be a 
necessary fact. This would, of course entail that, if there were 
one particular, there would be many, indeed infinitely many, 
particulars. But at present he wishes to show by empirical 
evidence, and independently of this axiom of endless divisi- 
bility, that there is more than one particular. 

McTaggart thinks that the occurrence of any sensation or 
introspection suffices to show that there are at least two 
particulars. Suppose it is the case that at a certain moment 
an event happens which would be described as a “hearing of 
a squeaky noise ”. There must then be something which is, or 
seems to be, a squeaky noise. Now anything that was, or 
seemed to be, a squeaky noise would quite certainly be a 
particular. But it is equally certain that the two statements: 
“There is something which is or appears to be a squeaky 
noise” and “There is a hearing of a squeaky noise” do not 
have the same meaning. We have seen that the latter could 
not be true unless the former were true, and many people 
would hold that the former could not be true miless the latter 
were so. Even if they do thus imply each other, their meaning 
is different ; and I do not think that anyone would deny this 
when the question was fairly put to him, and aU sources of 
possible confusion were removed. Now McTaggart maintains 
that what is described as “this hearing of a squeaky noise” 
either is a particular, and a different particular from that 
which is described as “the squeaky noise which is being 
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heard”, or, if not, involves a particular which is other than 
the latter. 

His own view is that the hearing of a sqLueaky noise is itself 
a particular, viz., an event which stands in a peculiar relation 
to the particular winch is described as “the squeaky noise 
heard”, If so, there are certainly two particulars, viz., this 
event and that other particular to which it stands in this 
peculiar relation. For he would regard it as obvious that the 
relation of sensation to sensum is one which no term could 
possibly have to itself. Other philosophers would propose 
other analyses of the situation. So far as I know, only two 
other analyses have been proposed. The first is that, whenever 
it is true to say that a squeaky noise is being heard, the fact is 
that a certam self is standing in a certam direct relation, viz., 
that of sensing, to a squeaky noise. This analysis equally 
involves that there are two particulars, viz., this self and this 
noise. It is plain that there are two; for a noise cannot be a 
seK, and a self cannot be a noise. The second analysis is as 
follows. Whenever it is true to say that a squeaky noise is 
being heard the fact is that a number of sensibiha and images 
are related at that moment in a characteristic way to each 
other and to that sensibile which is the squeaky noise in 
question. This again involves that there are other particulars 
beside the squeaky noise. And it does seem inconceivable that 
any satisfactory analysis of the situation could fail to involve 
this. So I agree with McTaggart that the occurrence of even 
one such situation as would be expressed by the statement 
“There is a hearing of a squeaky noise” would make it 
certain that there is more than one particular. And it is an 
indubitable empirical fact that situations which can properly 
be described by such a phrase do from time to time occur. 

McTaggart contends that we cannot use the occurrence of a 
judgment, as distinct from a sensation or an introspection, as 
a premise to prove that there is more than one particular. It 
is true that a judgment could not occur without there being 
awareness of at least two different terms. Eut the terms need 
not be particulars ; they might be both universals. And some 
people would deny that the awarenesses of terms in a judgment 
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are particulars. McTaggart himself holds that, whenever there 
is awareness of two terms, whether the latter be particulars 
or universals, there are two particulars, one of which is an 
awareness of one term and the other of which is an awareness 
of the other term. But he admits that many other philo- 
sophers would refuse to accept this view. They would hold 
that in such cases there is just one particular, viz., a certain 
self which is making the judgment, and that this stands in a 
certain direct relation, viz., that of being aware of, to the two 
terms. So, although for McTaggart himself the occurrence of 
any judgment involves that there are at least two particulars, 
even though the judgment should be wholly about universals, 
he could not expect everyone to accept the argument. 

On the other hand, McTaggart holds that the occurrence of 
knowledge that a Judgment has occurred would prove to any- 
one that there is more than one particular, no matter what 
view he might hold about the nature of judgment. His reason 
for saying this is that Imowledge that a judgment had 
occurred must rest on introspection of the judgment. The 
introspection of the judgment could then be treated on the 
same lines as the sensation of the squeaky noise, and the same 
conclusion could be reached as was reached in that case. This 
is not at all clear to me. Suppose a person thought that the 
occurrence of a certain judgment was the occurrence of a 
certain direct relation between a self and a number of terms, 
none of which is a particular. He might also think that the 
occurrence of an introspection of this judgment was the occur- 
rence of a certain other direct relation between the same seif 
and the complex whose terms are this self and these universals. 
There would not then be two particulars, but two difierent 
occurrences of a single particular, viz., of the self as judger and 
the self as introspector. 

In § 76 McTaggart says that the fact that there is more than 
one particular could be established by such facts as that at 
certain times there occurs a sensation of a squeaky noise and 
a sensation of a red flash. It is certain that what is called "the 
squeaky noise ” and what is called “ the red flash ” are different 
particulars. But, if we choose to be extremely sceptical, is it 
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absolutely certain that they are different particulars? Is it 
inconceivable that one and the same particular should be 
sensed both as a red flash and as a squeaky noise? 

I should have thought that it would have been much safer 
to take the case of two co-existing sensations of the same kind, 
e.g., of a red flash and a blue one, or of two red flashes. It is 
certain that no particular could be both red and blue at the 
same time, or could he at two different places in the visual 
field at once. And it is almost inconceivable that a single 
particular could be sensed as red and as blue or be sensed as 
being at two different places in the visual field. 

In § 77 McTaggart points out that the fact that there is a 
plurality of particiflars is quite consistent with the fact that 
the aggregate of aU particulars is a particular. On his de- 
finition, all collections of particulars are particulars. We shall 
return to this subject when we deal with his theory of Groups 
and Compound Particulars. 
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THE DISSIMILARITY OE THE DIVERSE 

In Chap. X of the Nature of Existence McTaggait discusses the 
question whether there could be two or more particulars 
which were exactly similar to each other, and comes to the 
conclusion that this is impossible. This ■ principle he calls 
“The Dissimilarity of the Diverse”. 

What would be meant by saying that two particulars A 
and B were “exactly alike”? According to McTaggart it 
would mean that every quality of either is a quahty of both. 
But agreement of “primary qualities”, in MoTaggart’s tech- 
nical sense of that phrase, would entail agreement of all 
derived qualities. So it is enough to say that every ‘primary 
quality of either is a primary quality of both. Now primary 
qualities are either original quabties, e.g., redness, or are the 
immediate derivatives of original relationships, e.g., the 
quality of loving 0. (The reader should refer back to Chap, v, 
Section 1, of the present work, if he wants to remind himself 
of the definitions of these technical terms.) Eor A and B to 
be exactly alike it would then be necessary and sufficient that 
every original quality, and every quality which is immediately 
derived from an original relationship, which belongs to either 
should belong to both. 

It seems to me that, if we admit that a partioular can be 
related to itself, there are difficulties in this definition, even if 
we waive our objections to McTaggart’s theory of relational 
quabties. Suppose that A and B were two selves, and that A 
respects A and does not respect B, whbst B respects A and 
does not respect B. Then both A and B have the positive 
relational quabty of respecting A. And they both have the 
negative relational quabty of not respecting B. Nevertheless, 
they would not be exactly alike. Eor A respects himself, ] 
whilst jB does not respect himself; and this is an important 
point of dissimilarity between them. It seems plain then that 
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we must add that, in order for two particulars to be exactly 
alike, any relation which relates either to itself must relate 
each to itself. 

The amended definition of exact lilseness would run as 
follows. Two particulars A and B would he exactly alike if 
and only if the following three conditions were fulfilled. 

(i) Uvery original quality of either is a quality of both. 

(ii) Every original relation which relates either to itself relates 
each to itself, (hi) Every original relation which relates A 
to any other particulars in any order relates B to the same 
particulars and m the same order, and conversely with “B” 
substituted for “A”. If any of these three conditions broke 
down A and B would not be exactly alilce. If A were clever 
and B were stupid, they would be dissimilar. If A respected 
hinaself and B despised himself, they would be dissimilar. 
And if A were jealous of B on account of 0 they would be 
dissimilar; for it is impossible that B should be jealous of B 
on account of G, smoe no one can be jealous of himself. 

Now MoTaggart holds that it is evident on careful in- 
spection that no two particulars could be exactly alike. They 
might, for aU we know, be exactly alike in aU their ’original 
qualities, but they could not possibly be alike in ah respects. 
This principle he caUs the “Dissimilarity of the Diverse ”, and 
he thinks that it is what Leibniz meant by the “Identity of 
Indisc ernibles”. 

If there were any relation which every particular must have 
to itself, and which no particular could have to another, the 
Dissimilarity of the Diverse would follow at once. Eor A 
would have this relation to A, and would not have it to B, 
whatever A and B might be. Now MoTaggart regards identity 
as a relation which every term must have to itself and which 
no term could have to any other. But he is not content to 
rest the principle on the relation of identity. He states his 
reasons for this very obscurely in § 94. I think that his 
position is the following. If A and B be two particulars, 
there must be some dissimilarity between them which is not 
a mere analytic consequence of the fact that they are two. 
Now the dissimilarity which consists in the fact that A has 
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the relation of identity to A whilst B does not have this 
relation to ^ is a mere analytic consequence of the fact that 
A and B are two. We see then that the complete statement of 
the Dissimilarity of the Diverse is that any two particulars 
must be dissimilar in some respect which is not a mere, analytic 
consequence of the fact that they are two. If this is what 
McTaggart means, I agree that it is only when the principle 
is so interpreted that it is of interest and importance. And, 
in any case, I could not accept the argument based on the 
so-called “relation of identity” which relates each particular 
to itself; for I do not believe that there is any relation 
answering to tliis description. 

Is the principle, in its amended and interesting form, true? 

I shall try to show that it is not. When a proposition asserts 
necessity, as this one does, there is no need to produce an 
actual exception to it in order to refute it. It is enough to 
show that exceptions are conceivable. Can we do so? We must 
remember that McTaggart counts as “substances” both what 
most people call “Things” or “Continuants”, and what 
most people call “Events” or “Processes” or “Occurrents”. 
I have discussed the question whether it is necessary to hold 
that there are two fimdamentaUy different kinds of particular, 
and have tentatively suggested that probably statements 
which are verbally about Things can be replaced without loss 
of meaning by more complicated statements which are about 
Processes. Here, however, I propose to admit, for the sake of 
argument, that there are two fundamentally different kinds 
of particular, and to deal with each in turn. 

I will begin with sensibilia, which McTaggart rightly regards 
as particulars, and which are almost certainly of the nature of 
Processes. It is, I think, obvious that any two sensibilia 
which are sensed by the same mi nd must be dissimilar in 
sensible quality, or be spatially separated, or be temporally 
separated. Now either spatial or temporal separation involves 
dissimilarity. Eor A cannot stand in either of these relations 
to A ; whilst B, if it is another sensibile sensed by the mind 
which senses A, must stand in one or other of these relations 
to A. Two such sensibilia then must be dissimilar, and their 
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dissimilarity will not be a mere analytic consequence of the 
fact that they are two. 

But now consider two sensibilia which are sensed by differ- 
ent minds, e.g., two noises. Plainly they might be exactly 
alike in sensible quality, viz., in pitch, loudness, and tone- 
quality. As regards their temporal relations, it might be held 
either that they stand in no temporal relation to each other 
or that they do. On the first alternative they cannot have 
temporal dissimilarity. On the second alternative there is no 
reason why they should not be simultaneous, i.e., have tem- 
poral similarity. As regards their spatial relations, it seems 
clear that they would have none to each other. There is no 
ground for saying that a noise heard by me and a noise heard 
by you are themselves either spatially coincident or spatially 
separated. If anyone thinks otherwise he is probably con- 
fusing the sensibilia with certain physical events of which 
they are believed to be manifestations. It is then logically 
possible that there should he two sensihilia which were exactly 
alike in sensible quahty; which either had no temporal re- 
lations or were simultaneous; and which had no spatial 
relations, and therefore could not have spatial dissimilarity. 
It is also logically possible that these should have been the 
only sensibilia that there ever were, and therefore that they 
were not dissimilar in the relationships in which they stand 
to other sensibiha. The only dissimilarity left between them 
is that one is sensed by the mind X and not by the mhid Y, 
whilst the other is sensed by the mhid Y but not by the 
mind X. 

Now, unless it be logically impossible for there to be un- 
sensed sensibiha, it is logically possible that neither of these 
sensibiha should have been sensed by any mind. If so, it is 
logically possible that there should have been no dissimilarity 
of any kind between them. Now, although there may be 
good reasons for doubting whether there are in fact any un- 
sensed sensibilia, it cannot reasonably be held that the occur- 
rence of an unheard squeaky noise or an imseen red flash is 
logically impossible. It seems to me then to be logically 
possible that there shmfld have been two sensibilia which had 
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no kind of dissimilarity except such as are analytical con- 
sequences of their diversity. If so, McTaggart’s principle that 
there could not be two such particulars is false, though it may 
be true that there are not and never have been and never 
wiU he. 

One objection to this conclusion presents itself. It might be 
said that, if A and B have parts, there must be some parts of 
A which are not patts of B and some parts of B which are 
not parts of A. Now MoTaggart holds that every particular 
has parts wliich are themselves particulars. Would it not 
follow that A must always be dissimilar to B at least in the 
respect that it contained a part P which B did not contain or 
that B contained a part Q which A did not contain? Un- 
doubtedly the premise that every particular has parts does 
entail that any two particulars must be dissimilar in tliis 
respect. But does this help MoTaggart? I do not think that 
it does. Bor this kind of dissimilarity is simply an analytic 
consequence of the fact that A and B are two particulars, 
whilst he maintains that there must be some dissimilarity 
which is not inferable from this fact. 

Let us next consider particulars which most people would 
count as Continuants. Continuants have states, and most 
people distinguish states from parts, though McTaggart holds 
that the states of anything are parts of it. Now it is evident 
that, even if two continuants could have some states in 
common, they could not have all states in common. It is 
therefore true that any two continuants, A and B, must be 
dissimilar in the respect that A has some state 3 which is not 
a state of B, or that B has some state T which is not a state 
of A. But this kind of dissimilarity would appear to be an 
analytic consequence of the fact that A and B are two con- 
tinuants, and it is therefore irrelevant to McTaggart’s prin- 
ciple. The question then comes to this: “Is it possible that 
there should be two continuants which were dissimilar in no 
respect except that there were states of one which were not 
states of both or that there were farts of one which were not 
parts of both? ” 

It seems clear to me that this is logically possible. It is 
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logically possible that there should have been just two minds, 
A and and no bodies, and that there should have been no 
other continuants except these two minds. Now is there any 
logical impossibility in supposing that these two minds should 
have existed through exactly the same period of time, and 
that every state of the one should have been exactly like the 
contemporary state of the other in every respect except that 
of occurring in a different mind? We could imagine each of 
them to be wholly occupied in following precisely the same 
chain of argument, e.g., Lindemann’s proof that v is a tran- 
scendental number, at exactly the same rate and in exactly 
the same order. And we can imagine that the emotions of A 
at any stage of the process are exactly like the emotions of B 
at the corresponding stage of the process. I can see nothing 
logically impossible in this supposition. It is, then, possible 
that there should have been two continuants, A and B, such 
that the only dissimilarity between them is that A has states 
which are not states of B, and that B has states which are not 
states of A. And it is possible that the only dissimilarity 
between the contemporary states of A and of B should be 
that one occurs in A and not in B whilst the other occurs in 
B and not in A. 

Now McTaggart asserts that two particulars mmst be dis- 
similar in some respect which is not inferable from the mere 
fact that they are two. We have now seen that this is false 
both for occurrents and for continuants. Nevertheless, it may 
well he true that every pair of particulars which there have 
been, are, or will be, are in fact dissimilar in other respects 
beside those which are analytical consequences of their 
diversity. 

I am inclined to think that the Dissimilarity of the Diverse 
has seemed plausible because those who tried to envisage the 
possibility 'of exceptions, and failed to do so, unwittingly 
restricted their field of view in two respects. In the first 
place, they confined their attention to physical events and 
things, and forgot about sensibUia, experiences, and minds. 
Secondly, they assumed uncritically that there must he a 
single spatio-temporal system in which every particular has 
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its place and date. Now, even if this be in fact true, there is, 
so far as I can see, no Idnd of necessity about it. It might be, as 
Bradley suggested in the chapter on “Nature ’ ’ in Appearance 
and Reality that, whilst every particular has its place and 
date in some spatio-temporal system, there is a plurahty of 
such systems, and a particular in one has no spatio-temporal 
relation whatever to a particular in another. 

In § 96 of the Nature of Existence McTaggart argues that 
the denial of the Dissimilarity of the Diverse is closely con- 
nected with an invalid distinction, which many people try 
to make, between the “individuality” of a particular and its 
“nature”. It is not at aU clear to me that there is any close 
connexion between the two. A person who denies the Dis- 
similarity of the Diverse is saying that it is logically possible 
for the same nature N to he the nature of several particulars, 
Pi, Pg, etc, ; e.g., that it is logically possible that there should 
be several noises or minds which were precisely ahke m every 
respect that is not a mere analytic consequence of their 
diversity. A person who tries to distinguish the “indivi- 
duality” of a particular P from its nature N presumably 
means that it is logically possible that P, which in fact has 
the nature N, should instead have bad some other nature N ' ; 
e.g., that I might have been bom in Rome in 55 b.o., or that 
the Albert Memorial might have been a volcano in South 
America. Now it is obvious that the first proposition does not 
imply the second, and therefore is not refuted by the fact that 
the second is almost certainly false. And the second does not 
imply the first ; for, even if every particular might have had a 
different nature from that which it in fact has, it might still 
be the case that no two particulars could have precisely the 
same nature. I do not wish to deny that some people may 
have believed the second proposition, and may have thought 
that the first followed from it. If so, they were almost 
certainly mistaken in their premises and they were quite 
certainly committing a fallacy in their argument. But my 
reason for denying the Dissimilarity of the Diverse is simply 
that it is a proposition which claims to be necessary and that 
I can see on inspection that exceptions to it are conceivable. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT 
DESCRIPTIONS 

In Chap. XI of the Nature of Existence McTaggart introduces 
the notion of a "Sufficient Description” of a particular. And 
he tries to prove that eveiy particular must have at least one 
sufficient description. This is a vitally important step in his 
argument, and so we must attend carefully to it. 

Any characteristic whatever of a term constitutes a 
"Description” of it. If the characteristic belongs to several 
terms, it will not be an “Exclusive Description” of any of 
them. Air “Exclusive Description” of a term is a charac- 
teristic which belongs to it and to no other term, or it may 
be a set of characteristics such that aU belong to this term 
and not all belong to any other term. An exclusive description 
of a term need not be a “Complete Description” of it; for a 
selection of its characteristics may suffice to distinguish this 
term from aU others. 

Now a description of a term may contain characteristics 
which mvolve a reference to particulars that are merely 
designated by proper names. Suppose, for example, that 
Julius Caesar is described as the first Roman invader of 
Britain. The description involves a reference to two parti- 
culars, via., Britain and Rome, which are merely designated. 
If an exclusive description of a term refers to no merely 
designated particulars, but consists wholly of universals, it is 
called a “Sufficient Description”. Thus it would be a sufficient 
description of Christ, on the Christian view of his nature, to 
say that he is the son of the Most Perfect Being. 

If the Dissimilarity of the Diverse be admitted, it would 
follow at once that every particular must have an exclusive 
description. For consider any particular A. Either A is the 
only particular that there is, or there are others beside it. 
If it were the only particular, any characteristic of it would be 
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an exclusive description of it. If there be other particulars 
beside A, none of them can be exactly like A. So a complete 
description of A would neceasarily be an exclusive description 
of it.' And, of course, a selection from the complete description 
of A might be an exclusive description of it. The question that 
remains, for those “who accept the Dissimilarity of the Diverse, 
is whether every particular must have a sufficient description. 
MoTaggart professes to show that, if every particular has an 
exclusive description, every particular must have a sufficient 
description. And, since he accepts the Dissimilarity of the 
Diverse as self-evident, he claims in tliis way to prove that 
every particular must have a sufficient description. This pro- 
position I win call “ The Principle of Sufficient Descriptions ”. 
He does not, of course, pretend that, in the case of most 
particulars, any sufficient description is knoivn to us. But he 
holds that there must be a sufficient description in every case, 
whether anyone happens to know of one or not. 

MoTaggart begins by distinguishing several possible kinds 
of suffioient description, of various degrees of complexity. He 
does not foUow any systematic order in his account of them. 
I think that it is possible to classify them, and I shall now do 
so. In the first place, we must distinguish between sufficient 
descriptions of the “Pirst”, “Second”, “Third”, and higher 
“Orders”. A sufficient description of a particular A will be 
“of the First Order” if it contains no sufficient description of 
any other particular. Thus the description of God as the Most 
Perfect Being, i.e., the being who has to every other being 
the relation of greater perfection, is a first-order suffioient 
description. A sufficient description of A is “of the Second 
Order” if it contains a first-order sufficient description of a 
certain particular, and contains no sufficient description 
which is not of the first order. The description of Christ as the 
son of the Most Perfect Being, is a sufficient description of the 
second order, on the usual Christian assumptions. A sufficient 
description is “of the Third Order” if it contains a second- 
order sufficient description of a certain particular, and con- 
tains no suffioient description which is not of either the first 
or the second order. The description of the Virgin Mary as 
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the mother of the son of the Most Perfect Being, is a sufS- 
cient description of the third order, on the usual Christian 
assumptions. The general notion of orders of sufficient 
descriptions should now be clear. 

Now, so far as I can see, first-order sufficient descriptions 
faU into five groups, some of which can be further subdivided. 

(1) may be the only instance of a certain original quality, 
or set of original qualities, It might, for example, be the 
only thing that had a certain shade of a certain colour. 

(2) We might take a certain relation R, and consider the 
following five possibilities. (2*1) A is the only particrdar 
which has R to anything. For example, God is the only 
particular that has to anything the relation of creating, 
according to most theists. (2-2) A is the only particular which 
has R to everything. For example, God, in the opinion of most 
theists, is the only particular which is acquainted with aU 
particulars. (2' 3) A is the only particular which has the 
relation R to itself. For example, the Devil might be the only 
particular which hates itself. (2*4) A is the only particular 
that has R to anything but itself. For example, if psycho- 
logical egoism had been true, God would have been the only 
particular which loves an3rthing but itself. (2'5) A is the only 
particular which has R to everything but itself. For example, 
on another view of the nature of the Devil, he might be the 
only particular which hates everything but himself. 

(3) In this group we again take a certain relation R, and 
we now consider the mimber of things to which A stands in 
this relation. This again gives five possibilities. A might be 
the only thing which has B to (3-1) n particulars, (3'2) more 
than n particulars, (3-3) less than n particulars, (3-4) at least 
n particulars, or (3-5) at most n particulars. It is needless to 
illustrate all these cases. It will suffice to filustrate the last 
by saying that there might be one and only one particular 
which was the husband of at least three-hundred and sixty- 
five wives. 

(4) We now consider a class of particulars having some 
exclusive common property fs. We again consider a certain 
relation B. This gives rise to seven possibilities. might be 
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the only thing that has R to (4-1) any instance of ijj, (4-2) every 
instance of >/), (4'3) n instances of tfi, (4-4) more than ^instances 
of ijj, (4-5) less than n instances of i/j, (4'6) at least n instances 
of ijj, or (4-7) at most n instances of ijj. Thus, for example, a 
certain particular might be the only one who beheved all the 
statements which he read in the newspapers; and he, or 
another, might be the only particular who was the father of 
exactly seventeen red-haired children. 

(6) Even if a particular has no first-order sufficient de- 
scription of any of these lands, it may have one which is 
constructed by combining insufficient descriptions of two or 
more of these kinds. Thus, there might be several instances of 

and several instances of particulars which have R to n 
instances of ip, but there might be one and only one particular 
which was an instance of ^ and had R to n instances of ip. 
There are, for example, plenty of negroes, and plenty of 
people who are fathers of two red-haired children; but there 
might well be one and only one particular which is a negro 
father of two red-haired children. 

I have not gone into all this elaborate detail merely in order 
to be tiresome. It seems to me important to realise the vast 
number of different ways in which a particular could be 
sufficiently described, for this makes the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Descriptions less unplausible than it appears at first 
sight. 

We can now deal with McTaggart’s attempted proof of the 
Principle. This is contained in § 105. I will first try to show 
by an example that a case is conceivable in which, whilst 
everything had an exclusive description, there were things 
that did not have a sufficient description. Imagine a universe 
consisting of just three minds. A, B, and C. We will suppose 
that none of them has a sufficient description. Now, suppose 
it were the case that A is jealous of B on account of C, that 
B is jealous of G on account of A, and that G is jealous 
of A on account of B. Then I mamtain that each of these 
particulars would have an exclusive description, in spite of 
the fact that none of them had a sufficient description. A 
would have the characteristic of being jealous of B on account 
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of 0. Call this </>. B could not have this, since no one can be 
jealous of himself. G could not have this, since no one can be 
jealous on account of himself. Hence B and 0 both have the 
characteristic non-^, Now take the characteristic of being 
jealous of G on account of A. Call this t/i. B has t/f, and, for 
similar reasons to those mentioned before, G and A have 
non-i/i. Lastly, if we denote the characteristic of being jealous 
of A on account of B by y, it is plain that 0 has y and that 
A and B have non-y. Thus A is the only particular in the 
universe which has </>, B is the only one that has ijt, and 0 is 
the only one that has y. By hypothesis A, B, and O are the 
only particulars in the universe, and have no sufficient 
descriptions. Nevertheless, we see that each will have an 
exclusive description. 

It is clear then that there must be something wrong with 
McTaggart’s argument in § 105, since it claims to show the 
necessity of something which could conceivably be false. The 
argument is very obscurely stated and is not at all easy to 
follow, but I am afraid that there is no doubt that what I 
am now going to state in my own words is what McTaggart 
had in mind. Let A be any particular. Then A must have an 
exclusive description. K possible, suppose that it has no 
sufficient description. Then (i) every exclusive description of 
A must describe it by a certain relation B in which it stands 
to a certain other particular B. And (ii) this other particular 
B must itself have no sufficient description. Tor, if B had a 
sufficient description f, A could be sufficiently described as 
the particular which has B to the only instance of cf>. Now B 
in turn must have an exclusive description. Since this cannot 
be a sufficient description, B must be exclusively described by 
a certain relation 8 in which it stands to a certain other 
particular O. And C cannot have a sufficient description. 
Tor, if i/f were a sufficient description of C, A could be 
sufficiently described as the particular which has B to the 
particular which has 8 to the only instance of fi. By repeated 
application of the same considerations we arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusion. If every particular has an exclusive de- 
scription, and if A had no sufficient description, there would 
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have to be an unending series of partioulars, B, 0, such 
that none of them had a sufficient description. McTaggart 
thinks that the endlessness of this series v^ould entail that A 
had no exclusive description. And so the compound sup- 
position that every particular has an exclusive description 
and that A has no sufficient description entails the conclusion 
that A has no exclusive description. It thus contradicts itself, 
and therefore cannot be true. Therefore the proposition that 
every particular has an exclusive description is inconsistent 
with there being any particular which lacks a sufficient 
description. That is, the proposition that every particular has 
an exclusive description entails the proposition that every 
particular has a sufficient description. 

This is McTaggart’s argument, fuHy and formally stated. 
If I have not misunderstood it, it contains no less than three 
gross formal fallacies, 

(i) McTaggart assumes that, if A had no sufficient de- 
scription, any exclusive description of A would have to 
describe it by a certaiu relation to a certain other particular, B. 
This is not so. The relation might be to A itself. Suppose, 
for example, that the universe consisted of two minds, A and 
B, each of which respected itself and despised the other. Then 
the property of respecting A would belong to A and to 
nothing else. It would therefore be an exclusive description 
of A. Similarly, the property of respecting B would be an 
exclusive description of B. Thus A could be exclusively 
described without reference to B, and B could be exclusively 
described without reference to A, even though neither had a 
sufficient description. It is true, of course, that A also has 
the property of respecting itself, and that this involves no 
reference to any merely designated particular. But then it 
also does not constitute an occlusive description of A, since B 
also has the property of self-respect. And so it does not 
constitixte a sufficient description of A. It cannot therefore be 
contended that the exclusive, but not sufficient, description 
“respecting A ” could be replaced by “respecting itself”, and 
that this would be a sufficient description. The first de- 
scription fails to be sufficient, in McTaggart’s sense, because it 
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contains the merely designated particular A-, the second 
description avoids this defect, but fails to be sufficient by 
faihng to be exclusive. 

(ii) McTaggart assumes that, if A has to be described by 
reference to a particular B which is other than A, and if B 
has to be described by reference to a particular 0 which is 
other than B, then C must be other than This is, of course, 
completely fallacious. “G" might be simply another name 
for the particular of which “A" is a name. Julius Caesar is 
other than Cicero, and TuUy is other than Julius Caesar, 
but “ TuUy ” and “ Cicero ” are just two different names of the 
same eloquent egotist. Thus, even if the series must start, 
there is no need for it to be endless, except in the sense in 
which a chcle is “endless”. My earlier example of a universe 
consisting of three minds. A, B, and G, of whom A is jealous 
of B on account of C, B is jealous of G on account of A, and 
0 is jealous of A on account of B, illustrates this possibility. 
Here the exclusive description of each particular involves a 
reference to two other designated particulars, but there are 
only three particulars altogether. 

(iu) Even if the series had to start, and had then to 
continue without end and without recurrence, McTaggart’s 
conclusion would not follow. His conclusion is that A would 
have no exclusive description. But, so far as I can see, this 
is a complete non-sequitur. A has the exclusive description of 
being the only particular that has R to B. How could this be 
altered by the fact that B has no sufficient description, that its 
exclusive description must be of the form “having S to G”, 
and that the same must be true, mutatis mutandis, of G and of 
every particular in a certain endless and non-reourrent series ? 
Even if we accepted both the false premises which McTaggart 
tacitly assumes, the only conclusion which cordd legitimately 
be drawn is the following. “If every particular has an ex- 
clusive description, and there were any particular A which 
lacked a sufficient description, then there must be an endless 
and non-reourrent series of particulars starting with A anci 
all lacking sufficient descriptions”. Of course, if you pb'jeot 
to such an unendiug and non-reeurrent series of partfeulars 
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simply on the ground of its non-recurrent endlessness, you 
would be justified in concluding from this that, if every 
particular has an exclusive description, no particular can lack 
a sufficient description. But McTaggart has not the slightest 
objection to endless and non-reeurrent series of particulars, as 
such. His argument is that the non-recurrent endlessness of 
this series would prevent A from having an exclusive descrip- 
tion, which it must have. And this is simply false. 

To sum up. (i) There is no reason to accept the Dis- 
similarity of the Diverse. Therefore (ii) there is no reason to 
accept the premise that every particular must have an ex- 
chisive description, (iii) Even if every particular had an 
exclusive description, this would not entail that every parti- 
cular must have a sufficient description. Thus the Principle 
of Sufficient Descriptions is nothing but a fallacious inference 
from a doubtful premise. It may, of course, be in fact true; 
but not the faintest reason has been given for believing it. 




BOOK III 


DETERMINATION 

. . . with pins ,of adamant 
And chains, they made all fast; too fast they made 
And durable. . . 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Book x. 

ARGUMENT OF BOOK III 

In this Book I take together aU that McTaggart says in the 
Nature of Existence about the notion of the determination of 
one quahty or fact or tiling by another. In the first chapter 
I consider the notions of Implication and Entailment, and 
finally pass to MoTaggart’s notion of Intrinsic Determination. 
In the second chapter I consider two relations, closely con- 
nected with Intrinsic Determination, which McTaggart calls 
“Presupposition” and “Requirement”. The third chapter is 
concerned with Causation, which McTaggart regards as a 
special case of Intrinsic Determination. After stating and 
criticising MoTaggart’s views on Causation, on the Uniformity 
of Nature, and on Induction, I venture on an independent 
discussion of Causation. The fourth chapter deals with a 
peculiar relation which McTaggart called “Extrinsic Deter- 
mination”. After stating and criticising MoTaggart’s views 
as to the nature and range of this relation, I discuss the facts 
which he has in mind from a somewhat different point of 
view. The chapter and the Book end with an independent 
discussion of the common-sense notion of the “nature” of a 
substance, and the common-sense view that the very same 
substance, which was in fact in a certain situation and did in 
fact behave in a certain way, migM then have been in a dis- 
similar situation, and would then have behaved in a dissimilar 
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CHAPTER XI 


INTEINSIC DETERMINATION 

McTaggart recognises two and only two fundamentally dis- 
tinct kinds of Determination, which he calls “Intrinsic” and 
“Extrinsic” respectively. Closely connected with intrinsic 
determination are two other notions, of which he makes con- 
siderable use, viz., “Presupposition” and “Requirement”. 
He regards Causation as a particular case of intrinsic deter- 
mination. Closely connected with extrinsic determination are 
two other notions, which he calls “Manifestation” and 
“Organic Unity”. Neither of them appears to be very im- 
portant. They are rather intimately bound up with each other, 
and the latter cannot be explained until we have dealt with 
the notion of “ Groups” and “Compound Particulars”, which 
will form the subject of the next Book of this volume. I pro- 
pose therefore to defer the treatment of Manifestation for 
the present, and to deal with it, together with Organic Unity, 
in Book iv. In Book in I shall first consider Intrinsic De- 
termination ; then the other two kinds of connexion which are 
intimately related to it, viz.. Presupposition and Requirement, 
and Causation. PinaUy, I shall devote a chapter to Extrmsic 
Determination. 

1. Implication. 

McTaggart opens his discussion of Intrinsic Determination 
in Chap, xii of the Nature of Existence by introducing the 
notion of “Implication”. This, he says in § 106, is an “in- 
definable relation between propositions”. He then proceeds 
to describe the notion by means of the conception of “what 
could be justifiably asserted”; to discuss the connexion be- 
tween implication and inference; and to show that the former 
cannot be defined in terms of the latter. It is curious that 
McTaggart should proceed in this way, since he holds that 
there are no propositions, and has tried to prove this in 
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Chap, ir of the Nature of Existence. Moreover, his discussion 
of implication in §§ 106 and 107 seems to me to be, for various 
reasons, neither clear nor satisfactory. As imphcation is in- 
troduced only in order to lead up to determination in § 108, 
I think it wiU save time and trouble if I treat it in my own 
way, and draw what appear to be the necessary distinctions 
without reference to §§ 106 and 107. I shall first explain it 
in terms of propositions, and shall then try to restate the 
results on the assumption that there are no propositions. 

The notion from winch we start is that of the falsity of a 
conjunctive proposition, i.e., the notion of two propositions, 
'p and q, not being both true. Now, of course, if p jbe itself 
false, the conjunction of p with any other proposition what- 
ever will also be false, i.e., if be false pq will be false, what- 
ever q may be. Similarly, if be false pq wifi be false, 
whatever p may be. Sometimes the only known reason why 
pq is false is that p is known to be false or that q is known to 
be false. The only known reason why the .conjunctive pro- 
position that Charles I died in his bed and Julius Caesar was 
murdered is false is that it is known to be false that Charles I 
died in his bed. But this is not always the case. Sometimes 
a conjunctive proposition pq is false because of some relation 
between p and q which makes it impossible that both should 
be true. The fact that p and q are related by such a relation 
can often be seen by direct inspection by a person who does 
not know that p is false and does not Icnow that q is false. 
We know, for example, that it is false that the matter at the 
centre of the earth is wholly solid and wholly liquid, although 
we do not know that it is false that this matter is wholly 
soHd and do not linow that it is false that this matter is 
wholly hquid. When two propositions are so related that it is 
impossible for both to be true, we say that they are “mutually 
inconsistent ”. We may call a conjunction of two propositions 
which are mconsistent with each other “an inconsistency”. 

It is, of course, quite possible that there may be oases in 
which, though pq is false because p and q are mutually in- 
consistent, we cannot see their inconsistency. In such cases 
we could know that pq is false only if we knew that p is false 
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or knew that q is false. But the vitally important fact is that 
there are oases in which we can see that p and q are mutually 
inconsistent without having to know beforehand that p is 
false and without having to know beforehand that q is false. 
The importance of this fact is that, if it were not for it, there 
could be no legitimate inference whatever. If I know that pq 
is false, and I know that p is true, I know ipso facto that q is 
false. But this is of no use to me for inferring that q is false, 
if my knowledge that pq is false rests on my previous know- 
ledge that p is false or on my previous knowledge that q is 
false. If my Imowledge that pq is false rests on my previous 
knowledge that p is false, I cannot also be in the situation of 
Imowing that p is true, and therefore cannot draw the con- 
clusion that q is false. If, on the other hand, my knowledge 
that pq is false rests on my previous Imowledge that q is false, 
I cannot use it to infer that q is false. In the first case one of 
my premises would contradict my only ground for believing 
the other. In the second case my only ground for believing 
one of the premises is that I already know the conclusion 
which I profess to be going to prove. Suppose, however, that 
I can see that p and q are mutually inconsistent, without 
needing to know that p is false and without needing to know 
that q is false. Then, if I know that p is true, I can legitimately 
infer that q is false. My argument is now neither self-con- 
tradictory nor circular. We may sum up as follows. If and 
only if there are inconsistencies, and we can recognise some of 
them by inspection, we can make legitimate inferences. And 
it is quite certain that there are inconsistencies, and that we 
can recognise some of them by inspection. 

Now there are a great many relations between propositions 
which make them inconsistent with each other, and caii be 
seen to do so. We can, I think, divide them into two great 
classes, viz., (i) those which depend wholly on the forms of the 
propositions, and (ii) those which depend partly on the content 
of the propositions. The two propositions "All men are 
mortal” and "Some immortal beings are human” are incon- 
sistent, not because of anything in the nature of humanity or 
mortality, hut simply and solely because one is of the form 
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“All >5 is P”, and the other is of the form “Some non-P is 
The two propositions “The triangle ABC is equilateral” 
and “The triangle ABC is not equiangular” are inconsistent 
partly because they are about triangles. A four-sided figure, 
e.g., alozenge, could be equilateral without being equiangular. 
But, although their mutual inconsistency depends partly on 
their content, it also depends partly on their form. They 
would not have been inconsistent if the subject of one had 
been the triangle ABC, and the subject of the other had been 
the different triangle XYZ. And, so long as the subject of 
both is the same, it does not matter whether it is the triangle 
ABC or the triangle XYZ. Let us call the two classes of 
inconsistencies “logical” and “ontological” respectively. The 
main business of deductive logic is to discover and classify 
the most important relations of form between propositions, 
which give rise to purely logical inconsistencies. 

The next step is to restate the above results in such a way 
that they do not presuppose that there really are propositions, 
in the imique and indefinable sense discussed in Chap, iv of 
the present work. We cannot, of course, say that the/aci that 
all men are mortal is inconsistent with the fact that some 
immortal beings are human, for it is not a fact that some 
immortal beings are human. But we could say that a belief 
that all men are mortal and a belief that some immortal 
beings are human could not both concord with the facts to 
which they refer. If a belief of the first kind concorded with a 
fact, that fact would be of such a form that there could be no 
fact of the right form to concord with a belief of the second 
kind. And the same would be true if “second” and “first” 
be everywhere interchanged in the last sentence. There is 
thus no difficulty in getting rid of the reference to propositions ; 
and, now that this is clear, we can safely go on talking in 
terms of “propositions” if we find it convenient to do so. 

At length we come to the notion of “Implication”, The 
statement that ”p implies q” is defined by EusseU to mean 
the same as the statement that “either p is false or q is true”. 
An equivalent definition, which brings it into line with our 
previous discussion, would he that it means the same as the 
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statement that “p and not-g' are not both true”. Let us 
start with this latter definition. I think it is unfortunate that 
the word should have been used in Cambridge in this way, 
since this is not the way in which it is commonly used. This 
has led to a great deal of misunderstanding, and to tiresome 
verbal controversies with logicians in Oxford and other places. 
When “implication” is defined in this way,, it follows at once 
that the proposition that Charles I died in his bed implies the 
proposition that JuHus Caesar was murdered (and equally the 
proposition that Julius Caesar was not murdered). For, since 
the proposition that Charles I died in his bed is false, every 
conjunctive proposition which contains this as a conjunct will 
be false ; and so, by the definition, the proposition that Charles 
I died in his bed will imply every other proposition, whether 
true or false. It also follows at once that the proposition that 
Julius Caesar was murdered is implied by the proposition that 
Charles I was beheaded (and equally by the proposition that 
Charles I was not beheaded). For it is true that Julius Caesar 
was murdered, and therefore the proposition that Julius 
Caesar was not murdered is false. Consequently every con- 
junctive proposition which contains as a conjunct the pro- 
position that Juhus Caesar was not murdered is false. And 
so, by the definition, the proposition that Julius Caesar was 
murdered will be implied by every other proposition, whether 
true or false. 

Now McTaggart always objected to this use of the word 
“implication”, and never intentionally used it in this way 
himself. What most people mean by “ p implies g” is obviously 
that p and not-g are inconsistent with each other. This is 
commonly expressed in Cambridge by saying that p “ entails ” 
q. I propose henceforth to use the word “entails” where 
McTaggart uses the word “implies”. With these verbal 
explanations everything that I have said about inconsistency 
can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to entailment. For example, 
q can be legitimately inferred from p if and only if the person 
who makes the inference can see that p and not-q are incon- 
sistent without having to know beforehand that p is false and 
without having to know beforehand that q is true. If he had 
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to know beforehand that p is false, his second premise, viz., 
that p is true, would contradict his only ground for beheving 
his first premise, viz., that p and not-g are not both true. If 
he had to know beforehand that g is true, his argument would 
be ch'cular, since his only ground for believing his first premise 
is his pre-existing behef in the proposition which he professes 
to be going to infier from it. The only word of warning that is 
needed here is the following. Whilst “ p is inconsistent with q” 
is equivalent to “g is inconsistent with p” , “p entails q” is 
not equivalent to “g entails p”. Eor “p entails g” means that 
p and not-g are mutually inconsistent, whilst “q entails p” 
means that g and not-p are mutually inconsistent. 

The statement that “p impMes g” is generally written 
“p !D g”. It means (in Cambridge), as we have seen, simply 
that p and not-g are not both true. The statement that “p 
entails g” may be written “p—>q”. It means, as we have 
seen, that p and not-g are mutually inconsistent. It is evident 
that (p g) (p 3 g), but not conversely, There is one other 
point to notice. If p -» g, thenp D g is a necessary proposition, 
i.e., if p is inconsistent with not-g, the conjunction of p and 
not-g is impossible. But the converse of this does not hold. 
The conjunction of p and not-g would be impossible if p were 
impossible or if g were necessary. Thus the .conjunction of 
2x2= 5and“Somemenareimmortar’ isimpossible, because 
2 X 2 = 6 is impossible. But, so far as we know, there is no 
inconsistency between these two propositions, and so we can- 
not say that 2 X 2 = 6 entails that aU men are mortal. The 
relations between these various notions may be summed up 
as follows : 

(P S') [(P ^ !Z) is necessary] (p D g) ] 

(p and not-g are inconsistent) — » [(p. not-g) is impossible] - . 

-> [(p. not-g) is false] J 

It remains to apply this to propositional functions, as 
distinct from propositions. Let <f> and >j/ be two characteristics. 
Then the statement that implies tpx for all values of x” 
means “It is not the case that there is an a: which has (f> and 
lacks ijj”. The first statement is generally written Dai 
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and the second is generally written ~ (g;a;) . ~ tlix. This 

is what Russell calls “Formal Implication”. Such a state- 
ment is always true if nothing has and it is always true if 
everything has t/). For example, since there are no frictionless 
fluids, there are no frictionless fluids with spherical molecules. 
Equally there are no frictionless fluids with non-spherical 
molecules. Thus the property of being a frictionless fluid 
formally implies the property of having non-spherical mole- 
cules, and formally implies the property of having spherical 
molecules. The statement that “(j>x entails tjjx for aU values 
of x” means that the possession of (j> is inconsistent with the 
non-possession ofip. This may be called" Formal Entailment”. 
The statement that <jix formaMy entails ipx may be written 
cfix—^^iljx. This, of course, entails that it is impossible for any 
thing to have 4> f'lid lack i/r; and this entails that there is in 
fact nothing which has ^ and lacks iji. Thus we have the 
following irreversible series of entailments ; 

(cfix {fjx) -> [{(f)X ijix) is necessary] ((j^x Ox ^oc) 1 

(fix and i/ia: are inconsistent) — > {{^x . ~ tpx) is impossible] 1. 
(Nothing has <f> and lacks i/i) J 

We can now distinguish between a “logical inconsistency” 
between p and not-g' and an “ontological inconsistency” be- 
tween them. In the first case we can say that p “logically 
entails ” q. In the second case we can say that p “ ontologically 
entails” q. The proposition that all men are mortal logically 
entails the proposition that aU immortal beings are non- 
human. The proposition that the triangle .4517 is equilateral 
ontologically entails the proposition that the triangle ABQ is 
equiangular. 

2. Intrinsic Determination. 

McTaggart introduces the notion of Intrinsic Determination 
in § 108 of the Nature of Existence. His statements about it 
are somewhat confused, and it will be necessary to disentangle 
what he probably meant from the various inconsistent things 
which he said. 

Intrinsic determination is said to be a relation between 
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characteristics. “If it is true that, whenever something has 
the quality X, something has the qnahty 7, this involves that, 
beside the relation between the two propositions ‘ Something 
has X’ and ‘Something has Y’, there is a relation between 
the qualities X and Y.” It is this supposed relation between 
the qualities which MoTaggart propo,9es to call “Intrinsic 
Determination He adds that “the quahty X will be said 
to determine intrinsically the quahty Y whenever the pro- 
position that something has the quality X implies the pro- 
position that something has the quality 7”. There are two 
remarks to be made about this at the outset, (i) The first 
statement quoted above makes no exphcit mention of im- 
phcation, wlulst the second does. Probably MoTaggart 
thought that the second statement quoted was merely a 
different verbal formulation of the first, but it is by no means 
clear that this is so. (ii) It is plain that not all entailment 
could be correlated with a relation between characteristics. 
Purely logical entailment could not be correlated with a 
relation between a certain characteristic X and a certain other 
characteristic 7, since it depends wholly on the forms of 
propositions and in no way on their special content. If 
intrinsic determination is a relation between characteristics, 
which is connected with the relation of entailment between 
propositions, it must be connected with what I have called 
“ontological entailment” and not with what I have called 
“logical entafiment”. Now it is not at aU clear at first sight 
what MoTaggart means to convey by his definition of “in- 
trinsic determination”. 

(i) Taking the second statement which I have quoted, the 

ostensible meardng is clear enough. If this statement be 
interpreted HteraUy, it means that (f> intrinsically determines 
i/r if and only if the proposition “There is at least one instance 
of cf) ” entails the proposition “ There is at least one instance 
of i.e,, if and only if (ga;) . : (ga;) . tjjx. 

(ii) But the first statement quoted, which constitutes 
McTaggart’s explicit definition of “intrmsio determination”, 
is not so clear. In that statement he says that <l> will in- 
trinsically determine >fi, if and only if, whenever something 
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lias (^, somethmg has ifi. Now what does “whenever” mean 
in this connexion? Taken literally, it would mean that 
intrinsically determines ijt provided that, at any moment when 
something has somethmg has i.e., provided that 

(a*) . ^ (*, 4) : Dt : (g[a;) . tfj [pc, t). 

And, even if “whenever” is not to be interpreted temporally, 
it surely does imply some kind of possibility of indefinite 
repetition in various circumstances. This suggests that 
McTaggart is reaUy thinking of a relation between propositional 
functions, viz., formal entailment, and not a relation between 
propositions. 

(iii) When McTaggart begins to give examples he uses 
phrases which seem inconsistent with liis definitions. Thus, at 
the bottom of p. Ill, he says that “the occurrence of blueness 
intrinsically determines the occurrence of spatiahty”. (My 
italics.) And, at the top of p. 112, he says that the quality 
of one person to be a husband intrinsically determines the 
occurrence in someone else of the quality of being a wife. 
(My italics, again.) Here we have a mass of verbal incon- 
sistencies. “Intrinsic determination” was defined at the be- 
ginning of § 108 as a relation between characteristics. Yet in 
the very same section it is said, in the first example, to relate 
two occurrences, and, hi the second example, to relate a 
quality and an occurrence of a quality. Now, for McTaggart, 
a quahty is a characteristic and not a fact, whilst an occur- 
rence of a quahty is either a fact or an event, and is certainly 
not a characteristic. 

I will now try to unravel this verbal tangle. I think it is 
certain that McTaggart means intrinsic determination to be a 
relation between characteristics, and not between facts. And 
I think that he does intend to mean by it the relation in 
which cjj stands to i/r if and only if the proposition “ There is at 
least one instance of cj)” entails the proposition “There is at 
least one instance of ^ ; i.e., if and only if 
(a;a;) (g;a;) . ijjx. 

I behove the cause of the verbal confusions to be the 
fohowing. There is another, and closely connected, relation 
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between characteristics, which I am going to caR “Con- 
veyance”, which MoTaggart does not explicitly notice or 
name. Often he is thinking of conveyance when he is talking 
of intrinsic determination. This, we shall see, accounts for Ms 
statements wMch introduce the word “whenever ” . The source 
of the confusion is that, if ^ cmveys i/t, it necessarily follows 
that ^ intrinsically determines if), and we hardly ever Imow 
that (f} intrinsically determines if) except by inference from 
knowledge that (f) conveys In fact conveyance is much the 
more important and interesting relation of the two. I will now 
explain and illustrate, and try to justify, these remarks. 

I define the statement that “conveys” ip to mean that, if 
anything has cp, it necessarily follows that that same thing has 
Ip I i.e., conveyance is the relation wMch (p has to i/t if and only 
if fpx Thus, for example, the characteristic of having 

shape conveys the characteristic of being extended. 

Now it follows logically from </>.r ipx that 
(a[£r) .<px\^i (a;a;) . ipx. 

If, for example, nothing could have shape without being 
extended, then it is impossible that something should have 
shape whilst nothing had extension. Thus the proposition that 
^ conveys ip entails the proposition that cp intrinsically de- 
termines Ip. But this entailment is not reversible. It is 
logically possible that <p should intrinsically determine ip, 
although ^ did not convey ip. Thus the assertion of conveyance 
is a stronger and more definite assertion than that of intrinsic 
determination between the same characteristics. Now every 
instance of intrinsic determination which MoTaggart gives is 
one in which conveyance also holds, and in which our know- 
ledge that there is intrinsic determination is inferred from our 
knowledge that there is conveyance. It is not at all easy to 
think of any instance of intrinsic determination which is not 
inferred from conveyance. This being so, McTaggart some- 
times tended to ascribe to intrinsic determination properties 
which belong only to conveyance. 

Let us now consider McTaggart’s examples. One is that 
“the occurrence of blueness intrinsically determines the oc- 
currence of spatiality”. Strictly speaking, tMs should mean 
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only that, if there were at least one instance of blueness, it 
would necessarily foUow that there is at least one instance of 
spatiality. Now this may quite properly be expressed by 
sa37ing that the “occurrence” of blueness in the universe 
involves the “ occurrence ” of spatiality in the universe. But, 
of course, this is much less than we are entitled to assert. 
What we know is that, if anything were blue, it would 
necessarily foUow that that very same thing would be spatial. 
And this is our only ground for asserting the weaker pro- 
position that, if blueness should occur somewhere in the 
universe, it would necessarily follow that spatiality would 
occur somewhere in the universe. Thus we here assert the 
weaker proposition that blueness intrinsically determines 
spatiality only because we are entitled to assert the stronger 
proposition that blueness conveys spatiahty. 

Now let us consider McTaggart’s other example. The quality 
of being a husband is said to determine intrinsically the 
occurrence of the quality of being a wife. This again is true, 
on our interpretation of McTaggart’s meaning. It is impossible 
that something should have the characteristic of being a 
husband and that nothing should have the characteristic of 
being a wife. Now here, of course, ^ does not convey since 
it is not the case that it is impossible for any term to be a 
husband without itself being a wife. The difficulty is aU the 
other way, as the Emperor Hehogabalus discovered. Never- 
theless the proposition that “being a husband” intrinsically 
determines “being a wife ” is derived from a proposition about 
the conveyance of one characteristic by another. It is derived 
from the proposition that a husband” conveys “having 

a wife”. We will now proceed to generalise this example, 

If we represent the relation of being a husband by R, and its 
converse, the relation of being a wife, by R, the situation is as 
follows. “ Z is a husband ” will be represented by (g 7) . ZE Y. 
“ 7 is a wife” will be represented by (a;Z) . YRX. Then 
(i) The proposition that “being a husband” intrinsically 
determines “being a wife” will be represented by 

(aZ, 7) . Zi?7 : : (a:7, Z) . YRX. 
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This is simply an instance of the general proposition that, if R 
he a dyadic relation, and there is a couple of terms related by 
R, then it necessarily foUows that there is a couple of terms 
related by the converse of R. 

(ii) The proposition that “being a husband” conveys 
“having a wife” will be represented by 

(r^Y).XRYi^^-{'^Y).YRX. 

This is simply an instance of the general proposition that, if R 
be a dyadic relation, and X has R to something or other, it 
necessarily follows that there is something or other which has 
the converse of J? to X. 

(iii) The proposition (ii) entails the proposition (i), and is not 
entailed by it. But there is a stiU stronger and more definite 
proposition which in turn entails (ii) and is not entailed by it. 
This is the proposition that, if X is a husband of Y, then it 
necessarily follows that B is a wife of X, whoever X and Y 
may be. This is s3nnbolised by XRY — YRX, It is an 
instance of the general proposition that, if iZ be a dyadic 
relation, then, if any pair of terms are related by it ui a 
certain order, the same pair of terms are necessarily related 
by its converse in the opposite order. 

It is not at all clear to me that there are any cases in which 
we know that ^ intrinsically determines ip except by inference 
from knowledge about the conveyance of one characteristic 
by another. As we have seen, the relation of conveyance 
from which we infer that <p intrinsically determines ip may not 
relate cp and ip themselves. It may relate ^ to some other 
characteristic which stands to in some special relation, such 
as that between “having a wife” and “being a ^vife”. Cer- 
tainly McTaggart has given no example of intrinsic deter- 
mination which is Imown independently of knowledge of 
conveyance. 
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PRESUPPOSITION AND REQUIREMENT 

McTaggart does not introduce the notion of “ Presupposition ” 
until § 183, Chap, xxin, of the Nature of Existence. It is 
introduced there in connexion with an attempt to prove that 
the endless divisibility of particulars would conflict with the 
principle that every particular must have a sufficient de- 
scription, unless certain peouhar conditions were fulfilled. 
When we come to deal with this argument, in Chap, xx of the 
present work, we shall see that it can be stated without using 
the notion of presupposition. As presupposition is very closely 
connected with conveyance and intrinsic determination, and 
as we shall not have any need to mention it again, this seems 
the best place for discussing and disposing of it. 

1. Presupposition. 

McTaggart’a statements about presupposition are very con- 
fused and confusing ; but it is quite possible to discover and 
to state clearly what he has in mind. I think that the verbal 
obscurities arise here, as they did in his treatment of intrinsic 
determination, from his failrng to distinguish two closely 
connected relations. The result is that, when he uses the word 
“presupposition”, he sometimes is thinking of one of these 
relations and sometimes of the other. And, as the two have 
difierent properties, he sometimes seems to be making in- 
consistent statements about a single relation. 

The first of these relations relates one characteristic <p to 
another characteristic >ft. I shall express it by saying that ^ 
“partially conveys” ifi. This relation then is a dyadic relation 
between characteristics, which we will call “Partial Con- 
veyance". The second is a relation between a characteristic (p, 
a characteristic p, and a particular x. It may be expressed by 
the statement that presupposes p in the instance x”. 
Presupposition is then a triadic relation. We shall find that it 
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can be defined in terms of partial conveyance. McTaggart, 
as I have said, failed to distinguish these two relations, and 
used the single name “Presupposition” for both of them. He 
also failed to notice that presupposition, in one of the senses 
which he has in mind, is a triadic relation, relating two 
characteristics and a particular. I will now explain and 
illustrate these notions. 

M. Partial Conveyance. We say that (f> “partially con- 
veys ” Ip when and only when there is a class a of characteristics 
which obeys the following conditions, (i) « is a class of 
mutually exclusive characteristics, e.g., the various colours, or 
various shades of the same colour, (ii) i/r is a member of a. 
(iii) If anytliing has </>, then it necessarily follows that this 
thing has some member or other of the class a. (iv) There is 
no member of the class a such that, if a thing has p, it 
necessarily follows that this thing wih have that member of oc. 
We might represent the statement that (p partially convoys ip 
by writing a dotted arrow from ^ to ip. Thus <p--^ip. Using 
the notation of Principia Mathematica, the definition of 
‘'ep --■* Ip” would be as follows. It would mean that there is 
an «, such that 

(i) X> ~ UJX. 

(ii) tpeor.. 

(iii) (Px~^^:. (gj^) : 

(iv) (gy) yeoc : <Px 

The following would be an example of partial conveyance. 
The property of being coloured partially conveys the property 
of being triangular. For it is impossible to be coloured without 
having some shape or other, and triangularity is one of the 
shapes that a coloured thing may have. But it is quite 
possible to be coloured without being triangular, and the 
same is true of any shape that we choose to mention. We can 
oaU such a class as a a set of “Partial Consequents” of (p. 

The relation of a determinable, e.g,, being coloured, to a 
determinate which falls under it, e.g., being red, is an instance 
of partial conveyance. But here a further condition is ful- 
filled, viz., that, if anything is characterised by any member 
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of a, it necessarily follows that tins thing will be characterised 
by cj}. This further condition can hold also in cases where the 
two characteristics do not stand in the relation of determinable 
to determinate. For example, having extension partially con- 
veys being triangular. And being triangular, or being of any 
other determinate shape, conveys having extension. But 
being triangular, being sfjuare, and so on, are not determinates 
under the determinable of having extension. They are deter- 
minates under the different determinable of having shape. 

1'2. Presupposition. We can now define the statement that 
“cji presupposes ijjin the instance a;”. This means simply that 
* is characterised by both (f> and and that </i partially 
conveys i/i. Suppose, for example, that a certain particular x 
is in fact coloured and triangular. Then we should say that 
being coloured presupposes being triangular in the instance x. 

The meanings of our terms are now quite clear. In reading 
McTaggart we have only to remember that he sometimes uses 
the word “presupposes” when he is thinking of what we 
mean by “partially conveys”. If he had realised that pre- 
supposition is not a two-term relation between characteristics, 
bxrt is a three-term relation betw'een two characteristics and 
a particular instance, he would have avoided a great deal of 
comphcation and verbal confusion. 

We can now consider some propositions which McTaggart 
asserts about these relations. 

(i) He says that presupposition may be reciprocal (§ 184). 
This is plainly true. Suppose that x is square and has an 
area of one square inch. The property of being square partially 
conveys the property of having an area of one square inch; 
and, since x in fact has this area, being square presupposes, 
in the instance x, having an area of one square inch. But 
having an area of one square inch also partially conveys being 
square in shape ; since anything that has this area must have 
some shape, whilst there is no shape which such a thing must 
have. Since x in fact is square, having an area of one square 
inch presupposes, in the instance x, being square in shape. 
Thus, in the instance x, the presupposition of these two 
qualities by each other is mutual. 
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(ii) He says in § 184 that, if X presupposes Y or Z, and Y 
presupposes S or T, and Z presupposes U or V, then X will 
presuppose 8 or T or C7 or V. There are two comments to be 
made on this, [a) We must substitute for “X presupposes Y 
or Z” that “ Y and Z are a set of partial consequents of Z”, 
and similarly throughout the proposition. (6) Even so the 
statement is false,. We can infer from the premises that any- 
thing that had X would have 8 or T or U or V. And this is 
part of what is asserted in the conclusion. But we cannot infer, 
from the fact that what has X need not have F and that what 
has 7 need not have 8, that what has X need not have 8. 
And this is equally part of the conclusion. So MoTaggart has 
simply committed a logical faUacy here. In the same section 
McTaggart says that, if X intrinsically determines 7, and 7 
presupposes either U or V, then X presupposes either U or V, 
unless X either directly or indirectly determines one of the 
two and thus excludes the other. The last proviso shows that 
he has liere seen and avoided the trap into which he fell at 
the beginning of the paragraph. But even so his statement is 
not true unless we amend it to the following: “If Z conveys 
7, and U and V are a set of partial consequents of 7, then 
U and V are a set of partial consequents of Z, unless X either 
directly or indirectly conveys one of the two andthits excludes 
the other”, 

US. Total Ultimate Presupposition. We come now to the 
notion ofa“ Total Ultimate Presupposition ”,whiohMoTaggart 
develops in § 183. It is evident that the same characteristic ^ 
might presuppose in the same instance x a number of different 
characteristics, xfj, x, etc. Of course each of these would have 
to belong to a different set of partial consequents of cf>, since 
characteristics wliich belong to any one set of partial con- 
sequents of ^ would, by definition, be incompatible with each 
other. Now, if tft and x he two characteristics which are both 
presupposed by 9?! in a certain instance x, there are three 
possible lands of relation between ift and x- 

(i) It might be that neither conveys the other. Suppose, 
for example, that (j) is the property of being red, iji the property 
of being round, and x the property of being 2 square inches 
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in area. And suppose that £c is in fact red, round, and 2 square 
inches in area. Then, in this instance, being red presupposes 
being round, and also presupposes being 2 square inches in 
area. But a thing might he round and have any area, and it 
might he 2 square inches in area and have any shape. 

(h) It might he that each conveys the other. Suppose that 
X is triangular, equilateral, and equiangular. Then, in this 
instance, being triangular presupposes being equilateral and 
presupposes being equiangular. Now anything that had either 
equilateral or equiangular triangularity would necessarily 
have both. 

(iii) It might be that there is a one-sided relation of con- 
veyance between two presupposed characteristics. Suppose 
that ^ is the property of being -coloured, that ijj is the property 
of being red, and that x is the property of being scarlet. And 
suppose that x is in fact coloured, and red, and scarlet. Then, 
in this instance, being coloured presupposes being red, and it 
also presupposes being scarlet. But anything that was scarlet 
would necessarily be red, though a thing might be red without 
being scarlet. In this case we say that the presupposed 
characteristic which conveys and is not conveyed by the other 
presupposed characteristic is “the more ultimate” of the 
two. 

It is now easy to define the notion of “Total Ultimate 
Presupposition”. Suppose that, in a certain instance x, ^ pre- 
supposes and i/fg, and Then: (i) We are to retain any 

of these which neither conveys nor is conveyed by any of the 
others, (ii) Where two of them convey each other, we are to 
keep one and reject the other. It does not matter which of the 
two we keep and which we reject, (iii) Where two of them 
stand in a relation of one-sided conveyance we are to keep the 
more ultimate and reject the less ultimate. Any set of ijj’s 
which remain after these rules have been followed AviU be a 
Total Ultimate Presupposition of ^ in the instance x. Suppose, 
for example, that x were coloured, red, scarlet, triangular, 
equilateral, equiangular, and 2 square inches in area. All the 
other characteristics in this list are presupposed, in this 
instance, by the characteristic of being coloured. To find a 
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Total Ultimate Presupposition we should proceed as follows. 
Eirst, we should reject red, and keep scarlet as being more 
ultimate. Similarly, we should reject triangular in favom of 
equilateraUy triangular and equiangularly triangular. Then 
we should reject one or other, but not both, of these charac- 
teristics, since they convey each other. We should have to 
keep the characteristic of being 2 square inches in area, for 
this neither conveys nor is conveyed by any of the others. 
Thiis, in the instance x, a Total Ultimate Presupposition of 
being coloured would consist of the characteristics of being 
scarlet, being equilateraUy triangular, and being 2 square 
inches in area. An alternative Total Ultimate Presupposition 
would be the same list with equiangularly triangular sub- 
stituted for equUateraUy triangular. 

1-31. The Principle of Toted Ultimate Presuppositions. In 
§196 McTaggart asserts that, if a characteristic has a pre- 
supposition at aU (in a given instance), it must have a Total 
Ultimate Presupposition (in that instance). I have added the 
words in brackets, in order to take account of the fact that 
presupposition is a triadic relation, and that any intelligible 
statement in which it occurs must make mention of an 
instance as weU as making mention of two characteristics. 

I propose to caU the proposition stated above “The 
Principle of Total Ultimate Presuppositions”. McTaggart 
attempts no proof of it, so it must be assumed that he regards 
it as self-evident. We must now consider whether it is self- 
evident. 

Let us first consider what would be involved if there were a 
case in which the Principle was not true. Suppose, if possible, 
that, in a certain instance x, had presuppositions but had 
no Total Ultimate Presupposition. This would mean that 
there is an unending series of characteristics, . . . , such 

that (i) aH of them, and also f>, characterise x, (ii) partially 
conveys each of them, (iii) each conveys the ones that precede 
it in the aeries, and (iv) none of them conveys any one that 
follows it in the series. In this case, if it were possible, ^ 
would have presuppositions, but no Total Ultimate Pre- 
supposition, in the instance x. Is such a case possible? 
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There are eertaia examples in which it looks at first sight 
as if this supposed state of affairs were impossible. But there 
are others in which it does not seem 'prima faoie impossible. 
And I think that further reflexion wih show that it is not 
certainly impossible even iu cases of the first land. I will now 
explaiu, and try to justify, these statements. 

(i) It certainly seems extremely plausible to hold that, if a 
particular x has a determinable characteristic, such as colour, 
it must have a certain absolutely determinate form of it. 
Suppose then that ^ is the characteristic of being coloured, 
that i/ii is the characteristic of being red, that is the 
characteristic of being scarlet, and so on. Suppose that a; is in 
fact coloured, red, scarlet, and so on. Then, it might be said, 
it is obvious that this series must end m a certain absolutely 
determinate shade, which is the colour of a:. If so , the property 
of having this absolutely determinate shade will be the Total 
Ultimate Presupposition of being coloirred in the instance x. 
There might be no objection to the series of more and more 
determinate shades being compact, and thus having an in- 
finite number of terms, like the series of ratios consisting of 
1/2 and 1/1 and all the ratios between them arranged in order 
of magnitude. But, it will be said, it must have a last term, 
like the ratio 1/1 in this series; it must not be endless like 
the series 1, 2, ... of the integers. I suspect that it was such 
series of more and more determinate specifications of a deter- 
minable which led McTaggart to thinlc it self-evident that 
there must be a Total Ultimate Presupposition wherever 
there is a presupposition at aU. 

(ii) Suppose that a certain particular x has the property of 
having a certain characteristic ^ at some time within a certain 
period t. Then it must either have ^ for the whole period, or 
have it for less than the whole period. Suppose it has ^ for 
less than the whole period. Then it must have (j) for more than 
half the period or for not more than half the period. Suppose 
that it has ^ for not more than half the period. Then it must 
have (f} for more than one quarter of the period or for not more 
than one quarter of the period. Now consider the series of 
characteristics “having ^ for less than t”, “having ^ for not 
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more than ■r/2”, “having ^ for not more than r/d”, and so on 
without end. Each of them conveys all its predecessors and 
none of its successors. Each of them is partially conveyed by 
the property of “having cj) at some time within the period t”. 
So, ij all of them could belong to a particular x, the property 
of “ having ^ at some time witliin the period t” would, in the 
instance x, presuppose aU these other characteristics, and yet 
would have no Total Ultimate Presupposition, since the series 
is plainly endless. Now, tinless it were possible for aU the 
members of such a series to belong to a particular, it would be 
impossible for any particrdar to have a characteristic at all 
within a period without having it for some finite time within 
this period. And, if this were impossible, all continuous 
change of a particular with respect to any characteristic 
would be impossible. 

Now this would not, of course, have worried McTaggart, 
who held, on other groimds, that time and change are unreal. 
But I think that it may quite properly afiect us, when we are 
asked to accept a certain highly abstract and unfamihar 
principle as self-evident. We might admit that the principle 
does seem quite plausible at first sight, and that it does seem 
at first sight to be confirmed when we reflect on such a series 
of characteristics as being red, being scarlet, and so on. 
But we might add that it seems at least as plausible to hold 
that continuous change is metaphysically possible; and that, 
having now seen that the truth of the principle would he 
incompatible with the possibility of continuous change, we 
must simply suspend judgment about it. 

It may he remarked that a precisely similar argument 
would show that the principle is inconsistent with the 
possibility of there being a red hand which varies continuously 
in shade from one end to the other. For let the hand be of 
length X, and let s be a perfectly determinate shade of red 
which occurs somewhere within this band. Then the band will 
have a series of properties of the following kind, viz., “ having 
the shade s throughout a length less than x”, “having the 
shade s throughout a length not greater than xj^”, “having 
the shade 5 throughout a length not greater than a:/4”, and 
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SO on. Each of these will be presupposed by the property of 
having the shade s somewhere within the band. Each conveys 
aU that come before it, and is conveyed by aU that come after 
it. And the series must be endless, if the band varies eon- 
tinuonsly in shade from one end to the other. And so, if the 
band is continuously shaded, the property of having the shade 
s somewhere within it presupposes, in the case of the band, 
an endless series of properties which give rise to no Total 
Ultimate Presupposition. Here again I would not suggest for 
a moment that this consequence of the Principle of Total 
Ultimate Presuppositions refutes the principle. There may be 
no bands which are continuously variable in shade from one 
end to the other. I only say that, when we see to what we are 
committed by accepting the principle, we may reasonably 
hesitate to accept it. Of course, anyone who still finds it self- 
evident on reflexion must still accept it and take the con- 
sequences. 

(iii) It only remains to point out that it seems quite possible 
to reconcile the doctrine that, if x has a colour at aU, it must 
have a perfectly determinate shade of a certain colour, with 
the view that the series of more and more determinate shades 
under a given coloru is endless, like the series of integers. 
Suppose that there is a compact .series of perfectly determinate 
shades. Then to ascribe a relatively indeterminate shade to a 
particular might simply be to assert that its absolutely de- 
terminate shade fell somewhere or other between two shades 
in this compact series of absolutely determinate shades. Let 
us take an analogy. To say that a thing is red might be hlce 
saying that its length falls between 1 /4 and 3/4 inches. To say 
that it is scarlet might be hke saying that its length falls 
between 3/8 and 5/8 inches. To say that it had the shade of 
scarlet of a Cambridge Litt.D. gown might be like saying that 
its length falls between 7/16 and 9/16 inches. In general, to 
ascribe to it the nth relatively determinate shade in the 
series might he analogous to saying that its length falls 
between 1/2 (1— 1/2”) and 1/2 (1+ 1/2") inches. This series 
of ranges of length would be endless, and yet the thing would 
have the absolutely determinate length of 1/2 inch. Similarly, 
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a particular x might have an absolutely determinate shade of 
red, and yet the series of relatively determinate shades which 
are presupposed by its being red might be endless. So “being 
red” would have no Total Ultimate Presupposition in the 
instance a;, though it would have an endless series of pre- 
suppositions in that instance. 

Now it is only a step from the last suggestion to the sug- 
gestion that the notion of relatively determinate shades is 
primary, and that the notion of absolutely determinate shades 
is definable in terms of it. May not the statement that x has 
a certain perfectly determinate shade of red mean that it has 
an endless series of relatively determinate shades of red, 
which converges in a certain characteristic way? The notion 
of absolutely determinate shade seems to me to have the 
same flavour of artificiahty about it which attaches to the 
notions of points, of mstants, of point-event-particles, and 
so on. Whitehead has suggested a method by which statements 
involving the latter terms can be replaced by statements 
about volumes, durations, etc., and their relations. I caimot 
help thinking that a somewhat similar method must be 
applied to statements in which the term “absolutely deter- 
minate shade of red”, and similar terms, occur. 

When aU the facts and possibhities which I have been 
mentioning are taken into account, I am not prepared to 
accept as certain that, iu every instance where there is a 
presupposition at all, there isaTotal Ultimate Presupposition. 
At any rate, it should now be plain that this principle ought 
not to be accepted light-heartedly and with so little discussion 
as McTaggart bestows on it. 

2. Requirement. 

It remains to say something about the notion of “Re- 
q^uirement”, which McTaggart introduces in connexion 
with Presupposition. In § 184 he says that “the nature 
of presupposition may be expressed not unfairly by saying 
that X presupposes whatever it requires but does not 
supply”. I think that the foUowing example will make the 
notion of requirement quite clear. Suppose that a certain 
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particular lias the property of being a conic section. Then this 
conveys the disjunctive property of being either a circle or 
an ellipse or an hyperbola or a parabola or a pair of inter- 
secting straight hnes. It may be said then that the charac- 
teristic of being a conic section “supplies” this disjunctive 
property. Now suppose that the particular in question is in 
fact a circle. Since the property of being a cenic section only 
partially conveys that of being a circle, we say that it “pre- 
supposes” circularity in this instance. Now, it seems to me, 
what the property of being a conic section has here failed to 
“supply” is the differentia between the generic characteristic 
of being a conic section and the specific characteristic of 
being a circle. This differentia is the characteristic of being a 
section perpendicular to the axis of the cone. Thus, it seems 
to me, the correct statement would be, not that being a conic 
section in this instance requires being oiroular, but that in this 
instance it requires being perpendicular to the axis of the cone. 
It supplies the property of being a section in some direction 
or other ; it fails to supply the determinate direction ; and yet 
in any particular instance the direction must be determinate. 
Thus what it requires in any particular instance is surely the 
determinate direction of the section. So I should say that 
being a conic section supplies being either a circle or an 
ellipse or an hyperbola or a parabola or two intersecting 
straight lines, that in this instance it presupposes being cir- 
cular, and that in this instance it requires being a section 
perpendicular to the axis of a cone. 

On this interpretation the notion of requirement would 
cease to apply where there is no question of a differentia, as, 
for example, in the case of the determinable “being coloured ” 
and the determinate “being red”. Suppose that a certain 
particular is extended. I should say that this supplies being 
red or blue or green or yellow or white or black. Suppose that 
this particular is in fact red. Then I should say that being 
extended in this instance presupposes being red. But there 
is nothing of which I could say that it was required in this 
instance hy being extended. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CAUSATION 

McTaggart doea not state his views about Causation until 
Chap. XXV of the Nature, of Existence. According to Mm 
Causation is very closely connected with Intrinsic Deter- 
mination — indeed, the former is a special case of the latter. 

I propose therefore to deal with tMs part of his doctrine here. 

I shall also consider along with it his views on Induction and 
the Uniformity of Natine. 

1. McTaggart's View of Causation. 

MoTaggart’s doctrine of causation falls into two parts. He 
begins, in § 208 of the Nature of Existence, by making certain 
statements about causation, which he somewhat rashly thinks 
that everyone would admit. Then, in § 209, he passes on to 
other statements, which he holds to be true but admits to 
be not generally accepted. We will now take the two stages 
in turn. 

1-1. The non-controversiaV’ Part. McTaggart mentions 
three features wMch he thinks everyone would admit to be 
part of the meaning of “causality”. I will quote his own 
words for the first two of them, (i) “It is a relation of 
determination, and of what we call intrinsic determination.” 
(ii) “ It holds only between existents.” (hi) In spite of certain 
appearances to the contrary, wMch are due to hnguistio 
usage, it is really a relation between quahties. All these 
statements are somewhat ambiguous, and the arguments by 
which they are supported are somewhat shaky. There is no 
need, however, to criticise his expressions in detail, for there 
is very httle doubt as to what McTaggart means, as distinct 
from the sometimes inconsistent things that he says. His 
meaning can be collected quite easily from his examples and 
Ms comments on them. The only difficulty is to express it 
clearly, wMch he has unfortunately failed to do. 
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In order to formulate his theory satisfactorily we must first 
introduce the second-order characteristic of “having a certain 
characteristic 951 at a certain moment I will denote the 
proposition that x has at i by the symbol ^ (a:, t). <ji may 
itself be highly complex. It might, for example, be the 
characteristic of drinldng alcohol on an empty stomach. Now 
suppose it were the case that, if any particular x had at any 
moment t, then x would have a certain other characteristic \ji 
at a certain moment t' which stands to < in a certain temporal 
relation T. ip might itself be a highly complex characteristic. 
It might, for example, be the characteristic of ceasing to be 
in contact with a certain body which is moving with a certain 
velocity. The temporal relation T might happen to be that of 
simultaneity, or that of preceding by so much, or that of 
following by so much. The supposed state of affairs would be 
symbolised by the formula 

<P (x, 1 ) (at') : t'Tt . i/( (jc, t'). 

It is evidently a special case of what we have called “formal 
entailment”. If we denote the characteristic of “having <p 
at t“ by (pt, and that of “having ^ at a moment which stands 
in the relation T to t” by we can say that conveys 
4’Tlt)- 

Let us take an example. Let ^ be the characteristic of 
being drunk, and let ip be the characteristic of drinking 
alcohol. Then, if any individual were drunk at any moment, it 
necessarily follows that there was an earlier moment at which 
he di’ank alcohol. If we now talk of a relation between 
characteristics, we shall say that the characteristic of being 
drunk at any moment conveys the characteristic of having 
drunlc alcohol at an earher moment. When, and only when, two 
characteristics are of the special kind mentioned in the above 
formula, and when one conveys the other, we can say that 
they are “connected by a causal law”. We have already seen 
that McTaggart often talks of “intrinsic determination” when 
he means what we call “conveyance”; and I think that he is 
doing this almost everywhere in his remarks about causation 
being an instance of intrinsic determination. 
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Now suppose it is a fact that a certaia individual has tf) at 
a certain moment, and that such a formula as that stated above 
holds between 4> and 0. Then there will also be the fact that 
this individual has ijf at the moment which stands in the 
relation T to the moment at which this individual has cf>. We 
then say that one of these facts “ causes ” the other. Suppose, 
for example, it is a fact that Jones was drunls at 10 p.m. on 
Christmas Day in a.d. 1930. Then it necessarily follows that 
there is also the fact that Jones drank alcohol some time 
before 10 p.m. on Christmas Day, 1930. We say that one of 
these facts “causes” the other. And, in this case, we shonld 
say that the fact that Jones drank alcohol some time before 
10 p.m. on Christmas Day, 1930, caused the fact that he was 
ch'unk at 10 p.m. on that day. 

I think that the above is a clear and accurate statement of 
that part of McTaggart’s theory of causation which he believes 
to be non-controversial. It may be summed up as follows, 
(i) It is only of facts that we can say that one “causes” 
another, (ii) We can say this only of pairs of facts of a certain 
kind, viz., facts of the form “This particular has <ji at a certain 
moment” and “This same particular has i/i at a moment 
which stands in a certain relation T to the moment at which 
it has ^ ” . (iii) We can say it of such pairs of facts only when 
the characteristic of having (ft at any moment conveys the 
characteristic of having at a moment which has to the 
first-mentioned moment the relation T. That is, we can say 
it when and only when these two characteristics are connected 
by a causal law. 

In order to obviate a possible confusion in the reader’s 
mind it is worth while to point out, before going further, that, 
although, on this view, a causal law is an instance of what is 
technically called “formal entailment” between two pro- 
positional functions, it is not an instance of an entailment 
which depends purely on the forms of the two propositional 
functions. It plainly depends in part on the special and \f> 
concerned. If “drinking water” or “applying alcohol to the 
scalp ” were suhstitutedfor “ drinking alcohol ’ ’ in our example, 
the two propositional functions would he of the same form 
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as before; but there would no longer be formal entailment 
of one by the other. Thus the entailment is of the kind 
which we called “ ontological” and contrasted with ‘'logical” 
entailment. 

Now McTaggart thinks that everyone would agree with 
him up to this point so soon as purely verbal nusunder- 
standings had been removed. Some people might, indeed, 
doubt or deny that it is ever true to say oi anything that it 
causes anything. But McTaggart thinks that everyone would 
agree that the analysis of causal statements given above is 
correct so far as it goes, even if all such statements should be 
false or doubtful. Is he right in assuming this amount of 
agreements I think it is certain that he is not, for two 
reasons. 

(i) Many people who had followed and imclerstood my 
statement of MoTaggart’s doctrine would stih deny that it is 
facta which are causes and effects. They would say that the 
only entities which can be causes or effects are evepts, and that 
an event is not a fact. Of course, if there is an event, there is 
the fact that such and such an event happened at a certain 
date and place. But, it might be said, we must no more 
confuse the event which is Jones’s getting drunk with the fact 
that Jones got drcmk than we must confuse the continuant 
Jones with the fact that Jones existed. No doubt, two events 
stand in the relation of cause and effect when, and only when, 
the facts that they occurred stand relations of the kind which 
McTaggart has been describing. But the causal relation con- 
nects the events, and not the facts that these events hap- 
pened. Such a view is prima facie plausible, and I think that 
a good many people would say that they hold this view and 
not McTaggart’s, when the alternatives were clearly presented 
to their attention. 

(ii) An even more serious objection is the foUowing, A man 
might agree that cause and effect are always /acte, and facts of 
the Idnd which McTaggart has in view. And yet he might 
doubt or reject McTaggart’s doctrine of the nature of causal 
laws. McTaggart assumes that, when two characteristics are 
connected by a causal law, the proposition that one of them 
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belongs to any particular entails the proposition that the 
other belongs to this same particular. Now this means, for 
example, that, if being drunlc at any time is causally con- 
nected with having drunlj alcohol earlier, then the presence 
of the former characteristic is inconsistent with the absence of 
the latter in precisely the same sense in which the presence 
of shape is inconsistent with the absence of extension. Now 
there are three remarks to be made about this. 

(a) McTaggart gives no satisfactory argument in support 
of this view. The only argument that he gives is that, when 
two characteristics are causally connected, it is certainly not 
the case that the occurrences of them are connected merely 
by extrinsic determination. I’or extrinsic determination, as 
we shall see, is always reciprocal, and connects every fact 
with every other fact; wliilst causal connexion is often not 
reciprocal, and connects only certain facts with certain others. 
This is perfectly true. But what right has he to assume that, 
because causal connexion would not be an insstance of extrinsic 
determination, it would have to be an instance of intrinsic 
determination, by which lie here means conveyance? He has 
never given any general definition of “determination”, and 
has never attempted to prove that it has just these two and 
no other forms. AH the examples which he has hitherto given 
of intrinsic determination of ^ by ^ have been oases in which 
the conjoined presence of ^ and absence of \fi is, and can he 
seen to be, impossible. Now he admits, and asserts, that we 
are seldom, if ever, in a position to see this in the case of 
causal laws. We cannot see that it is impossible to be drunk 
without having previously drunk alcohol, as we can see that 
it is impossible for a triangle to he equilateral without being 
equiangular, unless of course we define “being drunk” as 
“being under the influence of alcohol”. And, if we do this, 
the “causal law” becomes a merely analytic proposition, and 
the formal entaflment which it asserts becomes logical, as 
distinct from ontological, entaUment. 

(6) Now a great many people would altogether reject this 
view of the nature of causal laws. They would say that the 
connexion between being drunk and having previously drunk 
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alcohol is fundamentally different from the connexion between 
being an equilateral triangle and being equiangular. In the 
former case, they would say, the connexion is that of formal 
implication and not that of formal entaihnent. The causal law 
simply is the proposition that, as a matter of fact, there have 
been, are, and wiU be no cases of getting drunk not preceded 
by drinldng alcohol, whilst there have been, are, and will be 
plenty of cases of getting drunk. No doubt there are great 
difficulties in this view of the nature of causal laws. But there 
are great difficulties in any existing view of the nature of 
causal laws. And this one is quite certainly held by many 
intelligent people, including Hume. That it was not held by 
McTaggart is made quite clear by a remark which he makes 
in Book iv, Chap, xxix, § 266, p. 280, of the Nature of Exist- 
ence. He says tliere; "It is clear. . .that we are not entitled 
to hold that every occimrence of X avxII be accompanied by 
the occurrence of Z unless we are entitled to hold that Z is 
intrinsically determined by X ”. Here intrinsic determination, 
by which he means conveyance, is sharply contrasted with 
Russell’s “formal iinxiUcation”, and the former is said to be 
the only legitimate ground for believing in the occurrence of 
the latter. 

(c) It is evident that MoTaggart’s view is that, if being 
drunli and baaing previously drunk alcohol really are causally 
connected, then the connexion between them is precisely the 
same as that between having shape and being extended. The 
only difference is epistemological. In some cases where the 
presence of (j) is inconsistent with the absence of ip we can see 
this directly by reflecting on <p and fi, or we can deduce it 
from other facts which we can see to be necessary. Our 
knowledge of the connexion is then a priori. In other cases 
where the presence of is inconsistent with the absence of ip 
we cannot see this directly by reflecting on p and ip, nor can 
wo deduce it from other facts which we can see to be necessary. 
Our belief in this connexion between and tp is then empirical. 
Most, if not all, causal laws are in the latter position. But 
there is no difference in content between them and laws which 
can be known a priori. If our belief in the law is true at all, 
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it corresponds in both cases to a fact of necessary connexion. 
In one case we can see the necessity directly, or can prove it 
demonstratively. In the other case we cannot. This is the 
only difference. 

Now, whether this view be true or not, it is certainly not 
universally or even commonly held. Many people would say, 
not only that they cannot see that the connexion between two 
characteristics which are connected by a causal law is 
necessary, but that they can see that it is contingent. In fact 
the fundamental difficulty about causation is that it seems to 
involve something more than formal imphcation and some- 
thing less than formal entailment, and that it is extremely 
hard to think of anything that could answer to these con- 
ditions. This difficulty McTaggart seems never to have re- 
cognised. 

1-2, The ’‘controversial” Part. We can now pass to that 
part of McTaggart’s doctrine of causation which, he thinks, 
would not be universally admitted. It is commonly held that, 
if two facts, A and S, are related by the causal relation, it is 
always possible to distinguish one as “cause” and the other 
as “effect”. It is further held to be a self-evident synthetic 
proposition that, when the dates in the two facts are different, 
the cause must be the one with the earlier date and the effect 
must be the one with the later date. McTaggart’s view on this 
point is quite different. According to him, if two facts, A 
and S, are related by the causal relation, and if their dates 
differ, we always call the one with the later date the “effect” 
and the one with the earlier date the “cause”. But this is a 
mere matter of definition. There is no independent criterion 
for distinguishing cause and effect. And so, when there is no 
difference of date between two facts which are causally con- 
nected, there is no meaning in calling one “cause” and the 
other “effect”. 

If McTaggart’s definition of the statement that ”A and B 
stand in the causal relation ” be accepted, there is only one 
feature in the causal relation itself which could conceivably 
mark put one term as “cause” and the other as “effect”; 
This is the relation of conveyance. In some cases where the 
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cliaracteristic of “having ^ at a moment” conveya the 
oharaoteristic of “having tfj at a moment which stands in the 
relation T to the moment at which ^ was had” the conveyance 
is not reciprocal. For example, “being drunk” conveys 
“having previously drunk alcohol”, but “having previously 
drunk alcohol” does not convey “being drunk”. For, even 
if it be impossible to be drunk without having previously 
.drunk alcohol, it is quite possible to have drunk alcohol 
without being drunk. It might then be alleged that, when A 
and B stand in the causal relation, it is always the case that 
the characteristic of which one of them is an occurrence 
conveys and is not conveyed by the characteristic of which 
the other is an occurrence. And it might be also alleged that 
the term which is an occurrence of the conveying charac- 
teristic is called the “cause”, whilst the term which is an 
occurrence of the conveyed characteristic is called the ‘ ‘ eiieot ’ ’ . 
And, finally, it might be alleged that it is self-evident that 
the date in the former must be earlier than the date in the 
latter. 

Now McTaggart has no difficulty in showing that there are 
fatal objections to any such contention, (i) The relation of 
conveyance is sometimes reciprocal. For example, "being 
born” conveys “subsequently dying”, and “djdng" conveys 
“being previously born”. For, so far as we know, it is equally 
impossible to be born without subsequently dying, and to die 
without previously being born, (ii) Even when the relation 
of conveyance happens not to be reciprocal it may run from 
the characteristic which occurs later to that which occurs 
earher. For example, if we adopted the suggestions made in 
the last paragi’aph, we should have to say that the fact that 
Jones is drunk now is the cause of his having drmik alcohol 
previously. Yet no one would say this. 

It is evident that, if McTaggart’s definition of the statement 
that “A and B stand in the causal relation ” be accepted, the 
common view on these points could be maintained only if 
two conditions were fulfilled, (i) That, whenever A and B 
are causally related, there is a certain characteiistio, not in- 
volved in the definition of causal relatedness, which is present 
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in the one and absent in the other. The one that has it is to 
be called the “ cause”, and the one that lacks it is to be called 
the “effect”, (ii) That, whenever the dates in A and B 
differ, the term which has this characteristic is the one in 
which the earher date occurs, and the term which lacks it is 
the one in which the later date occurs. McTaggart considers 
two characteristics which have been held to answer to these 
conditions. The first is that of being active, the second is that 
of explaining. He dismisses the first, on the ground that there 
is no reason to believe that activity characterises either A or 
B in most cases where A and B are causally connected. There 
is, in fact, no reason to think that activity is present in any 
case except where one of the terms is a vohtion. And even 
then he thinlcs that it is most lilcely a collateral effect in the 
way of bodily feeling, and not a characteristic of the cause. 
He dismisses the characteristic of “explaining”, on the 
ground that, in the only sense in which the earher term ever 
explains the later, it is often equally true that the later explains 
the earher. 

I think there is no doubt that McTaggart’s conclusions 
follow if we accept his definition of the statement that “A 
and B are causally related”. I have already said that I douht 
whether most people would accept his definition. In parti- 
oular, as I have pointed out, many people would hold that it 
is always ev&nts, and not facts, which stand in the causal 
relation. Surely it is obvious that people who hold the 
activity-theory cannot beheve that causes and effects are 
facts; for it is nonsensical to call a fact either “active” or 
“ passive ”. I must also remark that MoTaggarff s objection to 
the activity-theory seems to me quite inconclusive. It rests 
on confusing activity with comciousness of activity. If there 
he anything answering to the name “ activity ”, it, and the 
awareness hy anyone of it, must be different. It is therefore 
not obvious why it, as distinct from the awareness of it, 
should not occur in non-oonscious beings, if it occurs any- 
where. It is curious how often this peculiarly silly confusion 
occurs in the writings of eminent philosophers, and to how 
many different uses it has been put. No doubt McTaggart’s 
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own view is that there simply is nothing answering to the 
name “activity”, and that what is called “being aware of 
activity ” is merely having organic sensations of certain kinds. 
This is a possible view ; but it is by no means certainly true, 
and he has given no reason for it. 

It seems to me that the paradoxical nature of McTaggart’s 
conclusions, and the fact that they really rjo follow from his 
definition of the statement that “A and B are causally con- 
nected”, may show that his definition does not express the 
analysis of what most people mean by such statements. But 
wliat is meant by them; whether what is meant can be 
analysed, and if so, how ; and whether such statements are 
ever true] these are questions to which I do not pretend to 
know the answers. I shall say what I can about causation 
on my own account at the end of this chapter; but, before 
doing so, I wiU expound McTaggart’s doctrines about the 
Uniformity of Nature and about Induction. 

2. McTaggart on the Uniformity of Nature. 

McTaggart discusses the Uniformity of Natm’e in Chap . xxv 
of the Nature of Existence. He takes it to be the principle 
that the occurrence of any characteristic 0 conveys that of 
some other characteristic >fi, and is conveyed by that of some 
other characteristic x- The first clause of the principle may be 
symbolised as follows 

(9^) i'S.i’) " " (a<') ’• t'] ...(1). 

The second clause may be symbolised as follows 

W ”■ (ax) " X t) ->*.«:■ (aO = t') ...(2). 

Suppose, for example, that ^ were the characteristic of 
being beheaded. Then ijj would be the complex characteristic 
of having a certain part (viz., the heart) which has the charac- 
teristic of ceasing to beat. And T would be the relation of 
almost immediate subsequence. Again, x would be the com- 
plex characteristic of having a certain part (viz., the neck) 
which has the characteristic of being struck violently by a 
sharp instrument. U would here be the same as T, viz., the 
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relation of almost immediate subsequence. The Uniformity of 
Nature is the principle that, to every <f>, there is a s/if and a 
related in the way in which the and x of our example are 
related to the ^ of our example. 

McTaggart says, on the top of p. 231 of the Nature of 
Existence, that the principle is not self-evident to him, and 
that he knows of qo way of proving it, though it may be true. 
I should say exactly the same as McTaggart about it. 

2'1. Eeci'procal DeterminaHon. It was a curious craze with 
Hegel, and with many idealistic logicians, like Bosauquet, to 
maintain that all causal laws, when fully and properly stated, 
are reciprocal. McTaggart never accepted this view, and, in 
his commentaries on Hegel, he showed how flimsy are the 
grounds which have been alleged in its favour. In § 219 of 
the Nature of Existence he reiterates his contention that it is 
perfectly certain that causal laws are not all reciprocal, and 
he shows that the reciprocity of aU causal laws is not entailed 
by the Uniformity of Nature. 

The example which we gave above, about being beheaded, 
makes it quite plain that causal laws are not all reciprocal. 
A man’s heart could stop beating though he were never at 
any time beheaded, though no man could be beheaded at any 
time without his heart ceasing to beat almost immediately 
afterwards. 

The false proposition that all causal determination is re- 
ciprocal would be symbolised as follows ; 

cj> {x, t) : t'Tt . ^ {x, t') :: if/ {x, t) 

-*x,r- (aO : (x, t') (3). 

It is quite plain that McTaggart is right in saying that it is 
not entailed by the Uniformity of Nature, which is the con- 
junction of the propositions (1) and (2) written down above. 

It seems to me that there is something more to be said on 
this topic. The people who asserted with such passion that 
ah causal determination is reciprocal were, indeed, extremely 
muddle-headed. But they were not lunatics, and they must 
have meant something much less sweeping than the patently 
false proposition (3). What they meant was, no doubt, that, 
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to every characteristic there is ai leasi one other charac- 
teristic ijs, such that <^( conveys and conveys 
This proposition is symbolised as follows : 

{j>) (g[^) ^ {x, t) (a;t') : t'Tt . ijj {x, t') :: i[) (x, t) 

Even it does not follow from the Uniformitj of Nature. We 
do, no doubt, commonly assume that, if a number of different 
characteristics, ^ 2 , ... aU convey the characteristic ifi, 
whilst tfj conveys only the disjunctive characteristic ^i^-or-fjig- 
or . . . OT-^n I there must be some factor common and 
peculiar to ^ 1 , ^21 such that ^ and i/i reciprocally 

convey each other. In many cases we can discover the 
common and peculiar factor and it ma^ be present even 
in those cases where it has not been discovered. But I think 
that we must agree with McTaggart, even when reciprocity 
of causal determination is taken in the present restricted sense 
in which alone it is not patently contrary to known facts, that 
it is not self-evident and has never been proved. 

3. McTaggart on Induction. 

McTaggart deals with Induction in Chap, xxix of the 
Nature of Existence, beginning at § 264 and continuing to the 
end of the chapter. The essence of hia doctrine is as follows : 

(i) No premise of the form “AU observed instances of (/> 
have been instances of fi” , however numerous the observed 
instances may have been, has the shghtest direat tendency to 
support the conclusion that “ AU instances whatever of <f) are 
instances of i/i”. (I use "are” here as an abbreviation for 
“have been, are, and will be”.) If such evidence lends any 
suppiort to such a conclusion, it must do so indirectly, viz., 
by supporting the conclusion that the occurrence of conveys 
the occurrence of ij/, i.e., that the presence of ^ is inconsistent 
with the absence of i/i. Now has such a premise any tendency 
to support the latter kind of conclusion? 

(ii) Unless some further premise, which is known a 'priori, 
be added to the empirical premise, the latter can never give 
us any ground to suspect the presence of a relation of con- 
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veyanee. McTaggart’s conclusion here is undoubtedly correct, 
but there is a fallacy in the argument by which he supports it 
on p. 281. 

He argues as follows. Suppose that ^ does not in fact 
convey >p-, that 100 instances of ((> have been observed; and 
that they have ah been found to be instances of ifj. If the 
occurrence of ifi be quite contingent to the occurrence of 
there are possible cases for the 100 instances. It might 
have been the case that none of the 100 instances of ^ were 
instances of ijj. This gives ns one possibility. It might have 
been the case that one and only one of the instances of ^ 
was an instance of Since this one might have been any 
one of the 100, this gives us 100 possibilities. It might have 
been the case that two and only two of the instances of <f} 
were instances of ifi. Since these two could have been selected 

j. ino' 100x 99 ,. . 100x 99 

out oi the 100 m — ^ ways, this gives us ^ possi- 

bihties. Proceeding in the same way, we find that the total 
number of possibihties is 1 + + • • • + 1 , 

which is 21®®. 

Now McTaggart says truly that, in the absence of all other 
information bearing on the question, each of these possibilities 
is as likely as any other, so that the prohabihty of any of 
them is 1/2^®®. He then argues that the probability of all the 
100 instances of cji heiug instances of i/t is no less than that of 
any of the other possibilities, on the hypothesis that ^ is 
quite contingent to cf). He concludes from this that the fact 
that tliis, and not one of the other possibilities, has in fact 
been realised cannot suffice to make the hypothesis of con- 
tingency any less probable than it was to start with, and 
therefore cannot suffice to make the hypothesis of the con- 
veyance of ^ by any more probable than it was to start 
with. 

In this argument he forgets that the possibility of all the 
instances of being instances of <jj covers only one case; 
whilst the possibility, for example, of 39 of the 100 instances 
of <fi being instances of ^ includes possibilities, each of 
which is antecedently as hliely to be realised as the one 
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possibility that all the 100 instances of (j> are instances of i/i. 
So it is not true that the possibility of all the 100 instances of 
^ being instances of i/i is as likely to be realised as any of the 
other possibilities, on the hypothesis of contingency. It is 
less likely to be realised, on this hypothesis, than any other 
of the possible proportions except 0 per cent. And so it must 
be admitted that the number of instances pf (l> which have 
actually been found to be instances of ifi in MoTaggart’s 
example is less Ulcely than every other possible number with 
one exception, on the hypothesis of contingency. And this 
certainly does reflect some discredit on the hypothesis that 
the occiurence of ifi is quite contingent to that of cf}. 

But, although McTaggart has here made a mistake, he 
states in the next paragraph what is the essential point in 
the argument. We may put it in our own way as follows. 
Unless we know independently something about the ante- 
cedent probability of contingency as against conveyance m the 
case under investigation, we caimot say whether the final 
probability of the hypothesis of conveyance is rendered appre- 
ciable by the fact that aU the 100 observed instances of ^ 
were instances of ip. The very least that we should need to 
know, in addition to our special observational evidence, is 
that conveyance does occur somewhere in the universe. 

(iii) Now we know some cases of conveyance a priori. Por 
example, we recognise by mere inspection and reflexion that 
nothing could possibly have shape and lack extension. But 
this does not help us much. For the only instances of con- 
veyance which we Icnow there to he in the universe are 
instances in which the fact that this conveys that can be 
known a priori. But we use induction to justify the belief 
that this conveys that in cases where this fact, if it be a fact, 
cannot be known a priori. So our knowledge that there is 
conveyance in the universe, in so far as it is derived ftom our 
a priori knowledge of certain specific instances of conveyance, 
is irrelevant for the purpose of justifying inductive arguments. 
For it does not give any assignable probability to the 
hypothesis that there are fix the universe instances of con- 
veyance which we cannot know a priori. It might well be 
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that .the only instances of conveyance which occur in the 
universe are those which we can know a 'priori. 

(iv) McTaggart holds that we can show that there must be 
in the universe instances of intrinsic determination which 
we cannot know a priori. This depends On his Principle of 
Determining Correspondence. The argument will be explained 
and criticised in Book v, Chap, xxn of. the present work. 

(v) But he thmks that this fact gives little, -if any, help to 
induction. Suppose we positively knew that overy charac- 
teristic conveys some other and is conveyed' by some other, 
this would not give any assignable probability to the hypo- 
thesis that conveyance holds between a certain pair of 
characteristics, cf) and ifi, where it cannot be seen a priori to 
hold. <j> might convey, not tj), but some unobserved charac- 
teristic X- And i/r might be conveyed, not by but by some 
unobserved characteristic m. The knowledge that ^ conveys 
something and that i/f is conveyed by something does not 
enable us to compare the probability of the hypothesis that ^ 
conveys tfi with that of the other possible hypotheses just 
mentioned. 

(vi) Now, as McTaggart says, it is difficult to see how 
philosophy could do more for induction than to establish the 
proposition that every characteristic conveys some other and 
is conveyed by some other. We have already seen that 
philosophy has not established this, and that there is very 
little prospect of its doing so. We now see that, even if 
philosophy were to succeed in doing this, we should not 
thereby be justified in ascribing any appreciable antecedent 
probability to any alleged instance of conveyance which 
could not be seen a priori to hold. And we have seen that, 
unless this can be done somehow, we are not justified in 
attaching, on inductive grounds, any assignable final prob- 
ability to any alleged causal law, no matter how numerous 
and how uniformly favourable the empirical evidence may be. 
I must confess that I can see no answer to this argument. 

(vu) In conclusion, McTaggart points out that, as a matter 
of fact, we aU.' should assign an extremely high probability to 
tbe bypotbesis that ^ either conveys ijj, or is a factor in a 
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more complex characteristic which conveys j/j, if 100 instanoes 
of cj) had been observed and had all been found to be instances 
of iji. This may be just a bhnd and unreasonable impulse, like 
that which makes us tend to over-estimate the importance of 
our own interests or the virtues of our friends or the vices of 
our enemies. But it is just conceivable that we have some 
kind of rational insight in some such cases, and that the 
probabihties really are, and are really seen to be, of the same 
order of magnitude as we judge them to be, though we do 
not reach our conclusion by any known process of reasoning 
and could not assign humeiioal values to the probabilities. 
McTaggart declines to commit himself in any way to this 
alternative. He concludes that no philosophical justification 
has been given for induction, and that it is difficult to see in 
what direction such a justification could be sought with any 
hope of success. In this conclusion he is, in my opinion, 
certainly right. 

There is just one other remark which it seems worth while 
to make before leaving this topic. OnMcTaggart’s view there 
is not any such profound ontological dissimilarity as there 
is on most other views, between causal laws and instanoes of 
conveyance which can be seen a ‘priori to bold. Both are 
intrinsically necessary relational facts. And the relation is 
the same in both, viz., that of conveyance. The primary 
difference is epistemological. In the case of the laws of nature, 
human beings cannot see by direct inspection that the relation 
of conveyance holds between the terms. Nor can they deduce 
this from premises which they can see to be necessary. No 
doubt this epistemological dissimilarity must, even on 
McTaggart’s view, be a sign of some important ontological 
dissimilarity. Supposing it to be a fact that the occurrence of 
impact conveys the immediately subsequent occurrence of 
motion, there must he some kind of difference between this 
fact and the fact that having shape conveys being extended, 
to explain why all human beings can see the necessity of the 
former whilst none can see the necessity of the latter. 

Now it seems reasonable to assume that two ontological 
factors would be involved, viz., the intellectual powers of the 
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human mind and the structure of the facts, Necessary facts, 
which no human heing could see on inspection to be necessary, 
might be seen to be necessary by Martians, and .conversely. 
Again, necessary facta whose necessity can be seen on in- 
specHon by some beings might have to be proved necessary by 
other beings. And these difierences might apply to whole 
classes of necessg,ry facts. Lastly, if the members of a certain 
race of intelligent beings can neither see directly, nor prove, 
the necessity of any of the necessary facts of a certain class, 
this might arise from one or other of two defects which need 
not be present in beings of another species, {a) The beings in 
question might know the required premises, and might see 
their necessity. But they might never have brought together 
in their minds their knowledge of these premises, or they 
might not have the power to sec the logical connexions be- 
tween these premises and the set of facts which they fail to 
recognise as necessary. (6) Some or all of the premises needed 
to prove the necessity of this set of facts might not be Icnown 
to this race of beings. Even intuitively a priori judgments, 
like "Having shape conveys being extended”, cannot be 
made unless suitable experience provides the stimulus ; and 
this race may never have had the kind of experience which 
would be needed to give it knowledge of the premises which 
it lacks. 

*4. Independent Discussion of Causation. 

Causation, like Substance, has been so fully discussed by 
such able writers, and presents such extreme difficulties, that 
one can hardly hope to say anything true and new about 
it. Nevertheless, after criticising McTaggart’s views, I think 
it would be cowardly not to expose my own reflexions 
on the subject, for wbat they are worth, to the criticism of 
others. 

*4T. Change. It is plain that causation is mainly, if not 
wholly, concerned with change. It will therefore be wise to 
begin our discussion by trying to clear up the notion of 
Change. 

What do we mean by a “change”? The following would be 
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clear instances of changes, {a) The starting of a process which 
was not going on before, e.g., a noise starting when there was 
previously silence or no noise of that land, {b) The stopping 
of a process which was going on before, e.g., the cessation of a 
noise which had hitherto been going on. (c) A variation in 
the character of a process which has been and stiU is going 
on, e.g., a noise altering in pitch or in loudness. 

We must notice that a process is not, as such, a change. 
Suppose that a certain noise starts suddenly, goes on for 
five minutes without variationin pitch, loudness, tone-quality, 
or place-quality, and then suddenly stops. The starting and 
the stopping of the process are changes. But the noise itself, 
though it is certainly a process, is not, so far as we know, a 
change. 

The next point to notice is that there are changes of various 
orders. Consider, for example, the following examples : {a) a 
particle resting, {b) a particle moving with uniform velocity 
in a straight line, (c) a particle moving with variable velocity 
in a straight line, {d) a particle moving with uniform angular 
velocity in a circle, and (e) a particle moving in an ellipse 
about a focus ha accordance with Kepler’s first law of planet- 
ary motion. The first is a process which is not, so far as we 
loiow, changing in any way. The second is a process in which 
there is variation of piace-quahty, but in which the velocity 
is constant in magnitude and direction. This is an instance of 
a change of the first order. The third is a process in which the 
velocity varies in magnitude, though not in direction; and 
the fourth is a process in which the velocity varies m direction, 
though not in magnitude. Here we have instances of changes 
of the second order. In the fifth the velocity varies both in 
magnitude and in direction. But these variations are not 
independent of each other, for the area swept out by the 
radius-vector joining the particle to the focus of the eUipse 
is proportional to the time. I should therefore be inclined to 
say, subject to the correction of wiser persons, that this is 
also an instance of a change of the second order. If the 
magnitude and the direction of the velocity varied inde- 
pendently of each other, we should have a clear case of a 
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change of the third order. The general notion of orders of 
change should now be obvious, even if some of my examples 
be not perfectly correct. 

We must now go into somewhat greater detail, and connect 
up the notion of change with certain things which we said 
about processes in Section 1-21 of Chap, vu of the present work. 

Let us consider a process, such as a noise. We will represent 
it by an arrow, with the direction from left to right repre- 
senting the direction from earlier to later. Consider a moment 

which falls within its duration, and represent this by a 
pomt on the arrow. Now consider a aeries of phases which all 
start at t and stretch forward for longer or shorter dirrations. 
Let us confine our attention to the characteristic of loudness. 

— I 1 1 !■ 

T' t T 

Then (a) it might he that there is a moment T, later than t, 
such that every phase of the noise which starts at t and ends 
before T has zero loudness-range. If so, I should say that 
“no change in the loudness of this sound issues from t”. 
(b) It might be, however, that there is a moment T, later 
than t, such that every phase of the noise which starts at t 
and ends before T has i finite loudness-range. If so, I should 
say that “a change in the loudness of this sound issues from 
V’ . (c) It might, further, he the case that, if we consider 
successively shorter and shorter phases of the noise, all 
starting at t, and in each case take the ratio of the loudness- 
range of a phase to its duration, these ratios converge to a 
finite limit. If so, we .shall speak of this limiting ratio as 
“the rate at which the change in loudness of this sound issues 
from t’\ 

It is plain that the notion of a change “ entering into t”, and 
the notion of “the rate at which such a change enters into t” 
can he defined in a precisely similar way. We have merely to 
take now a moment T' which is earlier than t, and to consider 
phases of the noise which aU end at t and begin after T'. 

There are evidently four possible cases, (a) No change in 
loudness entering t, and no change in loudness issuing from t. 
We then say that there is no change in loudness “going on 
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around t”. (6) No change in loudness entering t, but a change 
in loudness issuing from t. We then say that a change in 
loudness “begins at t”. (c) A change of loudness entering t, 
but no change of loudness issuing from t. We then say that 
a change in loudness “stops att”. (d) A change of loudness 
entering t, and a change of loudness issuing from t. We then 
say that a change in loudness is “going on ground t”. 

It is always assumed that there is a certain short duration 
T, such that, if we take shorter and shorter phases, all 
starting at t and aU shorter than t, the loudness-ranges of 
these phases will be smaller and smaller, and will approach 
zero as a limit. The same is assumed to be true, mutatis 
mutandis, of phases which end at t. Now the positions of 
these two zero loudness-ranges on the scale of loudness may 
be the same or they may be different. We may caR the former 
“the loudness with which this noise issues from t", and we 
may caR the latter “the loudness with which this noise enters 
t'\ Suppose {a) that there is no change of loudness going on 
aroimd t, but that the loudness with which the noise enters t 
is different from the loudness with which it issues from t. We 
should then say that there is “a sudden change in loudness 
at t”. (b) Suppose, on the other hand, that there is no change 
of loudness going on around t, and that the loudness with 
which the noise enters t is the same as the loudness with which 
it issues from t. Then we should say that the noise is “ con- 
stant in loudness around It is obvioiTS that two other 
cases can arise, paraRel to these, (c) The noise may be 
changing in loudness around t and may change suddenly in 
loudness at t. Or {d) it may be changing in loudness around t 
but may not change suddenly at t. Even in the last case the 
rate at which the change of loudness enters t may be different 
from the rate at which it issues from t. In cases (a) and (c) 
we could say thht there is “first-order discontinuity at t’\ 
In case (b) we can say that there is “constancy around t”. 
In case {d) we could say that there is “first-order continuity 
around t, but second-order discontinuity &tt’\ 

I hope that I have now made the notion of change, and 
various important conceptions connected with it, tolerably 
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moment, and innumerable changes in innumerable processes 
issue from any moment. It na%ht be that the total cause of 
each of the latter contains all the former as factors. If so, 
our proposition would be true, but trivial. It is commonly 
assumed, whether rightly or wrongly, that any change in 
any process issuing from a given moment has a total cause 
which contains ag factors a selection from the changes which 
enter into that moment: Our proposition then ceases to he 
trivial; for it denies that more than one selection from the 
changes which enter into t can he the total cause of any change 
which issues from t. Let us take an example to illustrate the 
principle. Suppose that at a certain moment my body begins 
to make what would ordinarily be called a certain “ voluntary 
movement”. Certain changes in my mental processes will 
enter into that moment. And certain changes in the physico- 
chemical and vital processes of my body will also enter into 
that moment. Now it is sensible, if not particularly plausible, 
to say that the former are the total cause of my movement, 
and that the latter are causally irrelevant to it. It is sensible, 
and perhaps slightly more plausible, to say that the latter are 
the total cause of my movement, and that the former are 
causally irrelevant to it. It is sensible, 'and highly plausihle, 
to say that neither is the total cause of my movement, but 
that both are essential factors in the total cause of my move- 
ment. But surely it is self-evidently absurd to say that this 
mental change is a total cause of this movement, and that 
this bodily change is also a total cause of this same bodily, 
movement. Taldng any particular change, the question which 
we ask, and to which we know that there must be an answer, 
is “What is the cause of it? ”, not “What is a cause of it? ” 
And the fact that the question is put in this way implies that 
we hold that every particular change has one and only one 
total cause. 

The four propositions mentioned above are the only ones 
that I can think of which seem to me to be self-evident 
principles about causation. It wiU, no doubt, he regarded in 
some quarters as an act of Use rtmjesU towards the shade of 
Hume even to have mentioned them. But I would venture to 
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suggest that we might make better progress ia dealing with 
causation if we were occasionally to stop ‘"thinking of the 
Old ’Un”, and to cease pretending not to know certain things 
which we probably all do know, merely because, on his 
absurd theory of knowledge, it is difficult to see how we 
could know them. I am extremely pleased to see that Prof. 
Stout, in his Gifford Lectures, has dared to “bell the cat” or 
“say Boh! to the goose”. 

Now suppose that certain statements containing the word 
“ cause ” or its synonyms express self-evident truths. Suppose 
that a certain analysis of causal propositions i.s proposed, and 
that these statements are replaced by those which would be 
equivalent to them if this analysis were correct. And suppo.se 
that the new statements do not appear to express necessary 
truths. Then I should say that this would raise a presumption 
that the proposed analysis was not correct, and that the new 
statements did not express exactly the same meaning as the 
old ones. To this argument the following plausible objection 
might be made. To many people Euclid’s axiom of parallels 
does not seem self-evident. To some of these people it does 
seem self-evident that there could be figures which are 
exactly similar in shape but different in size. Yet these two 
propositions entail each other. And so, it might be said, there 
are clear instances of pairs of propositions, one of which is 
and the other is not self-evident to the same person, which 
are yet logically equivalent to each other. This objection, 
though at first sight plausible, is not really relevant to my 
contention. Euclid’s axiom of parallels -and the proposition 
that there could be figures which are exactly similar in shape 
and different in size are equivalent only in the sense that the 
combination of each with the other axioms of Euclid entails 
the other. They are not equivalent in the sense that one is an 
analysis of the meaning of the other. 

Now, if my contention be admitted, the self-evidence of our 
fourth principle raises a presumption against the correctness 
of one very common analysis of the statement that a certain 
particular event B was caused by a certain particular event A . 
The analysis is as follows. “The statement means (a) that B 
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was an event issuing from a certain moment t with a certain 
characteristic f/'! (^) an event entering into t with 

a certain characteristic ajid (t) that from every moment, 
past, present, or future, into which there enters an event 
with the characteristic there issues an event with the 
characteristic Now it is plain that proposition (c) in this 
analysis is compatible with any number of other propositions 
of the same form, which differ from it only by the substitution 
of other characteristics <j>' , etc., for And it might be 
that there entered into the moment t an event A' with the 
characteristic as well as an event A with the charaoteristio 
If so, it would foUow from the analysis, that B was caused 
by A' besides being caused by A. Thus, on this analysis of 
the statement that “B was caused by A ”, it is plainly possible 
that B should have several total causes. But, if our principle 
(iv) be accepted, it is self-evident that B could not have more 
than one total cause. Hence this principle oasts doubt on 
the correctness of this analysis. 

There is one other remark which I had better make before 
ending this sub-section. I am, of course, well aware that, at 
a certain stage in the development of the Quantum Theory, 
it was said that an electron, which had been steadily travelling 
in a certain orbit round a nucleus, will suddenly jump to 
another orbit without there being any change entering into 
the moment from which the jump issues that couldbe assigned 
as a factor in causing the jump. I see no objection to physicists 
using such language when about their own business, if they 
find them convenient ways of briefly expressing certain com- 
phcated facts or hypotheses. But, if the terms "electron”, 
"nnoleus”, "orbit”, “motion”, and "jump” are taken 
literally, I have no hesitation in saying that such statements 
are, and can be seen by everyone to be, absurd. The right 
interpretation no doubt is, as the physicists have seen for 
themselves, that none of these notions, which are taken from 
our experience of macroscopic phenomena, are adapted, when 
used in their literal sense, to describe the microscopic world 
beyond a certain limit of accuracy. It is as if a Martian, who 
bad never perceived any human phenomena but the mass- 
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movements of bank-holiday crowds, and had made the bold 
hypothesis that these are aggregates of individuals, should 
have to formulate his theories about such individuals entirely 
in terms of concepts derived from Ms observations on the 
mass-movements of crowds. We ought rather to be astonished 
and dehghted at the degree to wMch concepts of macroscopic 
origin have been found to fit the microscopic world than 
surprised that a point should have been reached at which the 
misfit begins to be glaring. 

*4'21. Propositions about Causation which are not Self- 
evident. It is just as important to see that certain propositions 
involving causation are not self-evident as to see that certain 
others are so, especially if there is a close parallehsm between 
some of the former and some of the latter. I shall therefore 
mention two important propositions which do not seem self- 
evident. 

(i) It does not seem self-evident that every change must 
have an effect, or that, if it has an effect, the latter must 
contain a change as an essential factor. Let us take the 
second point first. Two processes in which there is change may 
neutralise each other. Both may enter into a certain moment, 
and their effect may be a process in which no change issues 
from that moment. This would be the case if the two processes 
were the motions of equally massive inelastic spheres with 
equal velocities in opposite directions in the same straight line. 
In aU actual cases there maybe empirical reasons for believing 
that some kind of change issues from such a moment, but there 
seems to be no land of necessity that this should be so. 

As regards the first point, it does not seem self-evidently 
impossible that there shoidd be a certain moment at which all 
processes stop and no process begins. Assuming that state- 
ments contaioing thing-names can be analysed without loss of 
meaning into statements which contain process-names, this 
would mean that, after this moment, there would "be no 
more things" and not merely that “aU things would have 
become completely quiescent". If I am right in my positive 
and in my negative contentions, it follows that there is an 
important sense in which the proposition “The Universe 
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began to be” is impossible, whilst the proposition “The 
Universe will cease to be” is possible. I must point out, 
however, that, even if it be impossible that the Universe 
should have begun to be, it is quite possible that the present 
Order of Nature, i.e., a world of material objects and minds, 
should have begun to be. AH that is asserted is that, if the 
present order of nature began to be, then there must have 
been a process going on before the moment at which the 
present order of nature started, and a change in this process 
must have entered into the moment from which the present 
order of nature issued. It is, of course, still more obvious that 
the present order of nature might cease to be even though the 
universe never ceased to be. 

(ii) Many people beheve, rightly or wrongly, that some of 
their voluntary decisions are not completely determined by 
causes. Many of such people would admit that it is self- 
evident that every change that issues from a moment is 
caused by changes which enter into that moment. Now it is 
obvious that, when anyone passes from a state of deliberating 
to a state of having decided on one alternative, a change 
issues from that moment. If there is any metaphysical 
argument against indeterminism, it must rest on the apparent 
inconsistency between the first of these three propositions, 
and the second and third, which seem obvious. Empirical 
arguments, one way or the other, seem to me to be almost 
worthless on the question of determinism and indeterminism. 

It seems to me that there need be no inconsistency. The two 
propositions “Every change is caused” and “Every change is 
completely determined by causes” are different. The second 
entails the first, but the first does not entail the second. 
I will now try to explain the distinction. When I say that a 
certain change which issues out of t is caused by certain 
changes which enter into t, all that I mean is that, if such 
changes as these had not entered into t, then such a change as 
this would not have issued out of t. To put it in an equivalent 
way, any moment from which a change of this kind issued 
would be a moment into which changes of those kinds had 
entered. Now we do not have complete causal determination 
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■unless -we can add to the proposition just stated the following 
proposition: “Any moment into ■which changes of those kinds 
entered would be a moment /rom which a change of this kind 
issued”. Now the second proposition is logically independent 
of the first. It seems to me that, in the case of every change, 
we hnow that a proposition of the first kind is true ; in the 
case of many changes we have good empirical reasons for 
believing that a proposition of the second kind is true; whilst 
many people hold, rightly or wrongly, that, in the case of 
some of their vohmtary decisions, they know that a pro- 
position of the second land is false. 

How much licence are we allo'wing to the indeterminist? 
Let us suppose that a process of deliberation is going on, and 
that, at a certain moment t, it issues in a decision having the 
characteristic ip-^ . Let us suppose that this is one of n logically 
possible alternative decisions, having respectively the charac- 
teristics tpi, tp2, >.• >Pn‘ Then the logically possible situations 
that could issue from t are either that no decision should then 
be made, or that one or other of these n alternative decisions 
should be made. Now, if the decision ■with the characteristic 
i/(i should issue from t, a change with a certain character (f>i 
■will have entered into t. If the decision with the characteristic 
t/fj should issue from t, a change ■with a certain different 
characteristic have entered into t. And so on for the 

other alternatives. Now at this stage two views may be 
taken, and, according as one or the other is taken, the licence 
allowed to the indeterminist 'wiU be less or greater. 

(a) It might be held that the various ^-changes are in- 
compatible, in the sense that, if a change -with one of the 
i^-characteristics enters into a certain moment, then no 
changes with any of the other i^-oharacteristics can enter into 
that moment. If so, we can argue as follows. “If a change 
with the characteristic enters into t, then no changes with 
any of the other (^-characteristics can enter into t. If no 
changes ■with any of the other ^-characteristics enter into t, 
no changes with any of the ^-characteristics except can 
issue out of t. Therefore, if a change with the characteristic 
enters into t, either no change issues from t or a change ■with 
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the characteristic issues from t.” To take a concrete 
example. Caesar decided at a certain moment to cross the 
Rubicon. We will suppose that the other alternatives were to 
go oh deliberating or to decide at that moment to return 
to Gaul. Then, on the present hypothesis, the situation was as 
follows. There was a certain change which entered into this 
moment, such that the decision to cross the Rubicon would 
not then have emerged unless such a change had entered. 
The entry of this change into this moment excluded the entry 
of a certain other change without which a decision to return to 
Gaul could not issue. It thus left open only the two alter- 
natives of contmuing to deliberate or deciding there and then 
to cross the Rubicon. It did not leave open the alternative of 
deciding there and then to return to Gaul. Presumably this 
is much less than the indeterminist wants. 

(6) It might be held, on the other hand, that the various 
changes are compatible, and do aU in fact enter into the 
moment t. In that case we should say that the necessary 
conditions of aU the alternatives which could possibly issue 
from t enter into t, but that they are neither severally nor 
collectively sufficient to determine the issue of any one of the 
alternatives from t. On this hypothesis there was a certain 
kind of change which entered into t, such that the decision 
to cross the Rubicon would not then have issued unless such a 
change had entered. There was also a certain different kind of 
change which entered t, such that a decision to return to 
Gaul would not have issued unless such a change had entered. 
But neither of these changes separately, nor the two jointly, 
were such that, from any moment into which they entered 
there would issue a decision to cross the Rubicon. The in- 
determinist and the determinist can agree that every change 
is caused, in the sense that it has a set of necessary conditions 
which enter into the moment from which it issues. The de- 
terminist will say that these, in every case, together con- 
stitute a sufficient condition. This is what the indeterminist 
denies. And, in order to make his position worth maintaining, 
he will have to add that the necessary conditions of different 
possible alternative changes which might issue from a given 
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momeat are compatible with each other and do in fact all 
enter into that moment, 

There is one other remark to be made. Suppose we take the 
view that the necessary conditions of difierent alternative 
lands of change which might issue from a given moment are 
mutually incompatible. Let the entering of an event of the 
kind into a moment be a necessary condition of the issuing 
of an event of the kind from that moment. Then, as I 
have shown above, it is not only true that the issuing of a 
i/ij^-change entails the entering of a ^i-change into the same 
moment. It is also true that the entering of a i^i-change 
excludes the issuing of any but a i/jt^-change, and thus entails 
that, if any change issues, it wiU be a i/i^-change. Neverthe- 
less, the relation from if/^ to <f>^ is profoundly different from 
the relation from to . The issuing of a i/i^^-ehange directly 
entails the entering of a ^^-change into the same moment. 
The entering of a ^j^-change, in the case supposed, entails the 
issuing of a i/ii-change, if any, only in an indirect way. It 
does this only by excluding the necessary conditions of the 
other alternatives, and not through any direct connexion with 
the alternative It is one thing to he a sufficient con- 
dition of X directly, and it is another thing to he a suffioient 
condition of x only by excluding the necessary conditions of 
all the alternatives to x. 

*4-3. Analysis of Gausal Statements. We have so far 
enunciated certain statements, containing the word "cause”, 
which seem self-evident. We have enunciated certain others, 
containing the same word, which do not seem self-evident. 
And we have made certain explanatory comments on each. 
But we have not attempted to analyse the statement that 
“A causes B”, where A and B are particular changes. 

The most common view among philosophers nowadays 
would seem to be that singular causal statements, like this, 
are analysable in terms of universal causal propositions, i.e., 
“ laws ” . Controversy seems now to be almost wholly confined 
to the analysis of the latter. What I wiU call the "orthodox” 
analysis of ’‘A caused B ” is as follows, (i) From any moment 
into which there entered changes having the characteristics 
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... , there would issue a change having the characteristic 
ij). (ii) From no moment into which any such changes as are 
mentioned in (i) fail&d to enter would a change having the 
characteristic tji issue, (iii) A was the entry of changes of the 
first Idnd into a certain moment t, and B was the issue of a 
change of the second kind from the moment t. I thmk that 
this is a fair aooo;!mt of the orthodox view. If it be accepted, 
controversy now turns on two points, one ontological or 
logical, and the other epistemological. The first is: “What is 
the right analysis of such statements as (i) and (ii)? In 
particular, what meaning is to be attached to the words 
‘would’ and ‘would not’ in them? ” The second is : “Taking 
any analysis of (i) and (ii) that you please, what right, if any, 
have we to beheve any statements of this land? ” Naturally 
the two questions are closely connected. We do in fact 
strongly beheve many propositions of these kinds. And we 
have a strong tendency to believe that some such beliefs are 
justifiable. W© should therefore welcome any analysis of such 
propositions, which was not obviously wrong, which would 
enable us to see how such beliefs can be justified. 

As regards these two questions I can only say that I do 
not know the answers and that I have not yet met anyone who 
did. I know of no satisfactory analysis of general laws, and 
I know of no satisfautory theory of induction. ' I can best 
bring out the peculiarity of general laws by the following 
comparison. Suppose we compare the two propositions “Any- 
thing that had shape would have extension” and “Anything 
that had inertial mass would have gravitational mass”. The 
former corresponds, and can be seen to correspond, to a fact 
which is necessary. The necessity of this fact is itself necessary, 
and so on without end. The second, if true at aU, corresponds 
to a fact of which one can only say that “it is necessary, but 
its necessity is contingent”. To put it in another way. If the 
law is true, then “there could not be (in the actual world) 
things which had inertial mass and lacked gravitational 
mass”. Yet, even if the law be true, “there might have been 
(instead of the actual world) a world in which there were things 
which had inertial mass and lacked gravitational mass ” . But 
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on the other hand, “there coiM not have, been a world in which 
there were tlunga that had shape and lacked extension”. It 
may be noticed that in Enghsh we have the three sentences : 
“Nothing has ij> and lacks i/r”, “Nothing can have ^ and 
lack if)”, and “Nothing could have had (f> and lacked ifj”. The 
first expresses a Universal of Fact, the second a Universal of 
Law, and the third an Absolute Necessity. These remarks are 
not intended to be any solution of the problem. The notion of a 
necessity which is contingent, looks like, and probably is, sheer 
nonsense. But to state the case in tliis paradoxical way does 
bring out its pecuharities, instead of softening them down. 

These two problems certainly exist, and are certainly of the 
utmost importance, whether the orthodox analysis of singular 
causal propositions be riglit or wrong. I must end by con- 
fessing that I feel the gravest doubts ag to whether it is right. 
It seems to me quite certain that, in many cases when I judge 
that “this caused that”, I am not thinking at aU about 
general laws and possible parallel cases. Again, there is a 
sense of “cause”, in which it seems to me self-evident that 
every change has a cause, and. that the cause of a change which 
issues from a moment contains as essential factors changes 
which enter into that moment. But, when the orthodox 
analysis of “A causes B” is substituted, the resulting state- 
ment does not seem to me self-evident. This raises a pre- 
sumption that there is a sense of “cause” to which the ortho- 
dox analysis of “A causes 5” is not applicable. 

Suppose I decide at a .certain moment to make a certain 
movement. Either this movement follows or it does not. If 
it does, a certain change issues from that moment, with regard 
to which, it seems to me, I know that this change would not 
have issued from that moment unless that decision had entered 
into that moment. It is perfectly true that, at that moment, 
I might have received an electrical stimulation to my muscles 
or something might have affected an efferent nerve, and that 
if this had happened my body might have moved in a pre- 
cisely similar way to that in which it did in fact move. There 
are two remarks to be made about this, (a) At most it would 
show that what I knew was something more hypothetical 
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than -what I claimed to Icnow. What I Imew was that, if the 
other conditions, positive and negative, were as I believed 
them to be, then this movement would not have issued from 
this moment unless that decision had entered into it. Perhaps 
I never positively know that I did not receive an electrical 
stimulus or that some abnormal change did not take place in 
an efferent nerve Just when I made the decision to move in a 
certain way. But it is obvious that I often have the very 
strongest reasons for believing that, on occasions when I made 
such a decision and such a movement followed, I was not 
being electrically stimulated and that no abnormal change 
was taldng place in an efferent nerve, (6) Even though a 
movement precisely similar to this movement might have 
followed if there had been a certain kind of electrical stimu- 
lation and no decision, there are changes issuing in the actual 
case which would not have issued in the supposed case. What 
issues is not merely a physical movement, but a physical 
movement accompanied by certain characteristic experiences. 
Some of these experiences would certainly not have issued if 
the movement had not been due to a voluntary decision. 
The difference is what would he expressed by the two state- 
ments “My arm gave a jerk” and “I moved my arm”. In 
the latter case there is the experience of fulfilled intention, 
in the former there is the experience of surprised observation. 

Suppose next that the willed movement does not follow. 
I might be paralysed, or my body might be subject to 
external constraint. It still remains, trne that certain changes 
issue from this moment, with regard to which I know that 
they would not have issued unless this decision had entered 
into this moment. If I were paralysed, the change which 
would not have issued unless the decision had entered is a 
feeling of surprised and frightened frustration. If I were 
externally constrained, the change which would not hfive 
issued unless the decision had entered would be an experience 
of exerting effort against resistance. 

It seems to me then that there are occasions when I know, 
with regard to a particular change B, which issues from a 
certain moment t, and a particular change A which enters that 
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moment, that the former would uot have issued from that 
moment unless the latter had entered into it. I am, of course, 
under no obligation to assert that I know this on the finst 
of such occasions. It may well be that some experience of 
5-like changevS issuing from moments into which jd-like 
changes entered must have taken place before an occasion 
arises on which I can know that this change would not have 
issued unless that change had entered. I need to have some 
experiences with counters and beads before I can know that 
twice two is four, though this is not an inductive generalisation 
from the experience that two sets of two beads, when mixed 
together, have made a set of four beads. 

The question of general laws seems to me to arise at a later 
stage. Knowing or believing that B would not have issued 
from t unless A had entered i, I can ask myself the following 
question. “Has B a certain characteristic i/;, and A a certain 
other oharaoteristio <p, such that a change with the charac- 
teristic would not issue from my moment into which a 
change with the characteristic (j) did not enter? ” And, again, 
I can ask myself the question : “ Has A a certain characteristic 
<f), and B a certain other characteristic i/i, such that from any 
moment into which a change with the characteristic ^ 
entered there would issue a change with the characteristic \jj^ ” 
Finally we come to believe, rightly or wrongly, a great many 
general laws of these kinds. And then the process is reversed. 
In cases where we neither know, nor have any antecedent reason 
to believe that A caused B we discover that A is a ^-change and 
that 5 is a i/f-change, where the entry of a (^-change and the 
issue of a i/i-change are believed to be connected by a general 
law. We then conclude that, in the particular case under dis- 
cussion, A was a necessary condition, or a siifhcient condition, 
or the necessary and sufficient condition, of B. 

I may as well confess frankly, in conclusion, that I think it 
very likely that this is aU wrong; that it can be shown to be 
so; and that I shall change my mind on the subject many 
times if I live to the allotted span. But it represents what 
seems to me at the moment to be the most plausible view, 
and, as such, the reader must take it or leave it. 



CHAPTER XIV 


EXTRINSIC DETERMINATION 

Extrinsic Determination is a bighly characteristic notion in 
McTaggart’s pMosophy. It is first introdnced and defended 
in §§ 109-13 of the Nature of Existence. It is taken up again 
and extended in. Chap, xix. I shall take the two passages 
together, and shall state the doctrine in my own way. 

1, Statement of McTaggart's Doctrine. 

The situation which McTaggart has in mind when he in- 
troduces the notion of Extrinsic Determination is the fol- 
lowing. Let A he any particular which actually exists and 
actually has a certain determinable characteristic <I) in the 
determinate form at the time t. We often profess to make 
the supposition that this very same particular A might in- 
stead have had 0 in some other determinate form at t, or 
that it might have lacked 4> altogether at t. Eor example, at 
a certain moment Julius Caesar in fact decided to cross the 
Rubicon. Admitting this, we often make such suppositions as 
that Caesar had existed, but had decided instead at that 
moment to return to Gaul, or that he had instead come to no 
decision at that moment. 

Now I understand McTaggart’s contention to be that aU 
such suppositions, if interpreted hteraUy, are internally in- 
consistent. If A in fact had 0 in the form at t, then any- 
thing that had had <!> in a different form at that moment, or 
had not then had $ at aU, would have been other than A. 
If, then, the supposition means what it professes to mean, viz., 
that A, which in fact had <& in the form at t, might have 
existed and instead have had in the form at f, or might 
not have had 0 at all at t, it is inconsistent with itself. It 
is self-oonsiatent only if it be understood to mean that, 
instead of A, there might have been another particular A', 
like A in many respects, but unlike it in that it had <f>^ instead 
of ^ 1 , or did not have at aU. at t. 
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This seems to be the first part of the doctrine of Extrinsic 
Determination. I -will leave it nncriticiaed for the monaent, 
and continue my exposition of the notion. Let and bo 
any two facts about a certain actually existing particular A. 
For example, might be the fact that A sneezed at 10 a.m. 
last Friday, and might be the fact that A told a lie at 
noon la.st Saturday. Then it is inconsistent to combine the 
supposition that there is not the fact with the supposition 
that there is the fact . And this is so even if there be no 
intrinsic connexion, i.e., no conveyance in either direction, 
between the characteristics which are the predicates of these 
facts. For the supposition that A, who in fact sneezed at 
10 a.m. last Friday, had not sneezed then, is self-consistent 
only if it means that, instead of A, who did sneeze then, there 
had existed another particular A', similar in many respects 
to A, who did not sneeze then. If we thus suppose the non- 
existence of A, we cannot consistently suppose that there are 
any facts about A. Consequently, we cannot consistently 
suppose that there is the fact that A told a lie at noon last 
Saturday. We may, of course, consistently suppose that the 
substance A', which we are supposing to have existed instead 
of A, and not to have sneezed at 10 a.m. last Friday, told a 
lie at noon last Saturday. But the supposed fact that the 
supposed A' told a lie at noon last Saturday is different from 
the actual fact that the actual A told a lie then. 

We may put the above argument quite generally as follows. 
If and gA he any two facta about any one actual particular 
A, then it is inconsistent to suppose that one is not a fact 
and that the other is a fact. For the supposition that any 
fact about A is not is inconsistent with the supposition that 
A is, and is therefore inconsistent with the supposition that 
there are any facts about A. It is clear that this alleged 
relation between any two facts about any one particular is 
reciprocal. And it is this relation which McTaggart calls 
"Extrinsic Determination”. 

MoTaggart states his principle in the form that "no quality 
of a substance could be different whilst leaving aU the others 
unchanged”. And he says that “every quality of a substance 
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■will determine every other equality of that substance, but the 
determination will be of a very different kind from the 
intrinsic determination which we have already considered” 
(p. 113, § 109). These statements are quite inaccurate. 
Extrinsic determination is not a relation between c/mrac- 
teristics at ah; it is a relation between /acts. And it is not a 
relation which relates facta in virtue of the characteristics 
which are their predicates] it relates any two facts which 
have a common subject, in virtue of their having a common 
subject. 

We can now consider the extension of this principle in 
Chap. XIX of the Nature of Existence. McTaggart approaches 
the subject in a very roundabout way, through the con- 
ception of the universe as a substance. The shortest and 
clearest way of stating the argument seems to be the following. 

So far we have considered explicitly only one particular at 
a time, and the facts about it. But every particular stands 
in some relation to every other particular. Let A and B be 
two actually existing particulars. Then there will be some 
relation if, such that A has ii to J5. Thus there is a fact 
f^, which is a fact about A and also a fact about B. Let 
be any fact which is about A and not about B. Let be any 
fact which is about B and not about A. If we suppose that 
there is not the fact pj, we cannot consistently suppose that 
there is the particular A. Therefore we cannot consistently 
suppose that there are any facts about A . Therefore we cannot 
consistently suppose that there is the fact . But fj^ is a 
fact about B, as much as it is a fact about A. Therefore we 
cannot consistently suppose that there is the particular B. 
Therefore we cannot consistently suppose that there are any 
facts about B. Therefore we cannot consistently suppose that 
there is the fact . Thus we see that, if A and B be any two 
particulars, and we suppose any fact about one of them not 
to be, we oarmot consistently suppose any fact about the other 
of them to be. And this is quite independent of whether there 
be any relation of conveyance between the characteristics 
•which are predicates of the facts. Thus the relation of extrinsic 
determination relates, not only any two facts about any one 
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particular, but also auy fact about any one particular witli 
any fact about any other particular. This may be called the 
“Principle of Universal Extrinsic Determination 

2. Criticism of McTaggart's Doctrine. 

I thinlc that the above is an accurate account of ■what 
McTaggartmeansbytherelationof “ extrinsicdetormination ”, 
and of his reasons for ascribing such an extensive range to it; 
it remains now to consider whether there is such a relation, 
and whether, if so, it has this extensive range. 

It is evident that everything turns on the assumption, 
which MoTaggart makes, that, if a particular A in fact had 3) 
in the form at t, it is inconsistent to suppose that the very 
same particular might instead have had ^2 at t, or not then 
have had d) at aU. In fact the fundamental assumjption is the 
following. We may suppose that, instead of the actual parti- 
cular A, -with the actual history 7 j^, there might have been 
another particular A', with a partially dissimilar history 
but we may not suppose that the very same particular A 
, could have existed and had a partially dissimilar liistory h'^i. 
Let us first consider why McTaggart behevod tliis, and then 
whether there is any good reason to heHeve it. 

It appears to me that McTaggart’s belief rests on a con- 
fusion between two different propositions, which are very 
much ahlre in verbal expression, but are quite different in 
content. The argument will be found at the bottom of p. 112 
and the top of p. 113 of the Nature of Existence. It amounts 
to this. The nature of A consists of aU the characteristics 
which A has. If any characteristic in this collection were 
omitted, or if another were substituted for it, there would be 
a different total nature. And any particular with a different 
total nature from A would be a different particular from A. 

Now it seems to me that there are two propositions which 
must be most carefully distinguished from each other, but 
which are very easily confused. They may be stated as 
follows ; (i) “ One and the same particular cannot have each of 
two different natures ” ; and (ii) “ One and the same particular 
could not have had one or other of two different natures”. 
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The first of these is obviously true. But it does not entail the 
second, and it is the second that McTaggart needs in order 
to establish the Principle of Universal Extrinsic Deter- 
mination. Another way of putting the two propositions is 
this; (i) "If A is a particular with a certain nature N, then 
any particular whose nature differs in the slightest respect 
from AT is a different particular from A ” ; and (ii) “If A is a 
particular with a certain nature N, then any particular which 
had had a nature differing in the slightest respect from N 
would have been a different particular from A”. Here again, 
the first is obviously true. But it is different from, and does 
not entail, the second; and it is the second that McTaggart 
needs. 

It seems to me that McTaggart’s reason for beheving the 
Principle of Universal Extrinsic Determination was that he 
failed to distinguish these two different propositions, or 
thought that the first entailed the second, and then, seeing 
that the first was obviously true, thought that the second 
would be universally admitted. Another source of confusion 
is that McTaggart uses the phrase “the nature of a term” in 
a very much wider sense than that in which it is ordinarily 
used. In his sense of “nature” it is part of the nature of a 
certain penny to he in my pocket at this moment and to he 
touching a certain shffling at this moment. In the ordinary 
usage of the term “nature ”, these characteristics of the penny 
would not be counted as parts of its natirre ; but its permanent 
dispositional property of being soluble in, nitric acid would be 
counted as part of its nature both by McTaggart and by 
common-sense. Now common-sense would probably hold 
that anything that had had a different nattrre (in its sense) 
from this penny ’would have been an other particular than 
this penny. And the reader, and perhaps even McTaggart 
himself hy inadvertence, is liable to forget how much more 
sweeping a proposition he is admitting if he grants that any 
thing that had had a different nature (in McTaggart’’ s sense) 
from this penny would have been another particular. 

It seems to me, then, that McTaggart’s reason for believing 
the Principle of Universal Extrinsic Determination was prob- 
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ably fallacious, and that, if the reader finds himself accepting 
it -without difficulty, he is probably doing so under a mis- 
apprehension about the use of the word “nature”. Never- 
theless, the Principle might in fact be true. So what we have 
now to consider for ourselves is whether it is ever consistent 
to suppose that A, which in fact has a certain nature, in 
MoTaggartts very wide use of that term, might instead have 
had a partially different nature. 

Let us begin by considering that part of J.’s nature which 
consists of relational properties which are not dispositional, 
such as being in contact with at a certain moment, feeling 
a jealous emotion towards N at a certain moment on account 
of 0, and so on. (It will be noted that these are characteristics 
of A which would not be counted as parts of A’s nature by 
ordinary people.) Let us raise the question: “Is it ever con- 
sistent to suppose that the very same particular A, which in 
fact stood in the relation i? to jB at the moment f, might not 
have stood in this relation to this particular at this moment! ” 

The first point to notice is that a failure to have the relation 
i2 to 5 at 4 might arise in two quite different ways, (i) It 
might arise through the non-existence of B. Since, for 
example, there are no dragons, I cannot have the relational 
property of having been bitten by a dragon last Christmas ; 
and, since there are no phoenixes, I cannot have the relational 
property of having eaten a phoenix’s egg for breakfast this 
morning, (ii) It might consist in the fact that A stood in 
some different relation iJ' to B at t. Por example, A, which 
in fact was m contact -with B at t, might instead then have 
been 2 inches away from it. For the present we will confine 
ourselves wholly to the first form of the supposition. 

It is evidently consistent to suppose that A, which in fact 
stood in the relation i? to jB at t, might not have had this 
relational property at this time, provided it be consistent to 
suppose that A, which in fact co-existed with B, might have 
existed without B having existed. So the next question is 
whether such a supposition as this is ever seK-consistent. It 
would seem to be self-consistent if the foBowing conditions 
are fulfilled, (i) That it is consistent to suppose that B, which 
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in fact existed, might not have done so. (ii) That B is not a 
part of A. (iii) That A is not a state of B, i.e., that B is not a 
continuant in which A is an occurrent. (iv) Tliat the natures 
of A and B are not such that the existence of A conveys the 
existence of B. It is, I think, quite clear that the last three of 
these four conditions may be, and in, fact often are, fulfilled. 
An y pair of hun^an minds, for example, would fulfil them ; 
and MoTaggart would certainly have admitted this. We have 
therefore only to consider the first condition. Is it ever 
consistent to suppose that a particular which in fact did exist 
might not have existed? 

It appears to me that the question is ambiguous, and that, 
m the only sense in which it has a meaning, it must be 
answered in the affirmative. If “ £ ” is a genuine proper name, 
which it could he only for a speaker who was acquainted with 
the particular which he designated by the name “B”, both 
the sentences "5 is” and “.Bisnot” would be quite meaning- 
less. And, if so, both the sentences “B might not have been” 
and “jS could not have failed to be” are surely quite meaning- 
less too. But that particular of which “B” is for somebody a 
proper name may have one or more exclusive descriptions. 
Suppose that ^ is one of them. Then the two statements 
“There is an instance of ^ ” and “There is no instance of tf> ” 
are both quite intelligible. Supposing that the first of them 
is in fact true, then it is intelligible to raise the question 
whether the fact that there is one and only one instance of ^ 
is necessary or contingent. And the answer is that all such 
facta, so far as we can see, are contingent. 

Before going further I will illustrate the distinctions which 
I have been drawing, and try to justify the assertions which 
I have been making. Some people, including MoTaggart, 
hold that each human self is sometimes acquainted with 
itself. Most people, including many of the former, hold that 
no human self is ever aoquainted with any other self. Let us 
suppose, for the sake of illustration, that both these views are 
true. (We shall have to discuss this question elaborately in 
Volume n of the present work.) Now, if the reader will 
excuse this lapse into autobiography, I will teU him that, as a 
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small child, I gave myself the name of Kippie. On the present 
supposition, when I uttered sentences about myself, beginning 
with an utterance of the word “Enppie”, this word was often, 
if not always, for me a proper name of a certain particular. 
To anyone who heard and understood these utterances the 
word “Kippie” in them could not, on the present supposition, 
have been a proper name. Suppose, for example, that I said: 
“Kippie is feeling tired”. Any hearer must'have interpreted 
the utterance descriptively. He might, for example, have 
understood it as: “The self for whom ‘Kippie’ is a proper 
name of itself is feeling tired”. 

Now suppose that anyone but myself had raised the 
question: “Granted that Kippie exists, could I consistently 
make the supposition that he had not existed ? ” He must mean 
something of the foUowing kind by his question: “Granted 
that there is in fact one and only one particular which has the 
property of being a self for whom ‘Kippie’ is a proper name 
of itself, can I consistently suppose that there might have 
been no particular with tliis property? ” Plainly the answer 
is in the affirmative. The supposition is not sel/-contracliotory, 
ILIie the supposition that there might have been a triangle 
with four angles. And it does not entail the contradictory of 
some necessary proposition, as the supposition that 2 might 
have had a rational square-root would do. Eor myself, ou the 
other hand, I simply cannot raise the question so long as I 
use the word “Kippie” as a proper name. For, if “Kippie” 
be used as a proper name, the two sentences “Kippie exists” 
and “Kippie does not exist” are ahlce totally devoid of 
meaning; and so the two sentences “Kippie might not have 
existed” and “Kippie could not but have existed” are mere 
verbiage, and oaimot express genuine suppositions. 

To complete the illustration, let us take another example, 
from theology this time, instead of from autobiography. 
Suppose that the Ontological Argument had been valid . Then 
it would be inconsistent to suppose that there was no 
particular answeiing to the description of “having all positive 
perfections”. Suppose, further, that every actual particular, 
except the Most Perfect Being, had an exclusive description 
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of such a kind that the fact that there was something answer- 
ing to the description "possessor of all positive perfections” 
entailed that there was something answering to each of these 
exclusive descriptions. Then it would have been inconsistent 
to suppose that there might not have been particulars 
answering to these exclusive descriptions of the actual parti- 
culars. But the Ontological Argument is plainly invahd; and, 
even if it were not, there is no reason to accept the further 
proposition which I supposed for the sake of illustration. 

Let us now apply these results to the qrrestion under dis- 
cussion. Let it be a fact that A stands in the relation BtoB 
at t. We have seen that, if certain conditions be fulfiUed which 
often are fulfilled, it is consistent to suppose that A might 
not have had R to B, provided that it is consistent to suppose 
that B might not have existed. We have just seen that the 
question whether B might not have existed is ambiguous. 

(i) If "B” occurs as a proper name in an utterance of the 
sentence “B might not have existed”, this utterance is 
meaningless, and therefore cannot express any supposition. 
The same remarks would apply to an utterance of the sen- 
tence "B could not have failed to exist”, and to an utterance 
of the sentence "B does in fact exist”. Under these circum- 
stances an utterance of the statement “A might have failed 
to have B to B, because B might have failed to exist” is 
meaningless. Let us take an example. Suppose that “A” 
and “B” were proper names which I gave to two sensa m 
my visual field, and that A was adjoined to B. Then, so long 
as I used “A” and "B” strictly as proper names, I should be 
expressing absolutely nothing by uttering the sentence “A 
might have failed to be adjoined to B, because B might not 
have existed”. • 

(ii) If “B” occurs descriptively in an utterance of the 
sentence “B might not have existed”, the case is altered. The 
sentefice is then equivalent to one of the following kind; 
"There is in fact a particular which has a certain property 
^j5 (which includes the property of being an object of ac- 
quaintance to someone, and being called ‘B’ by him). But 
this property might have had no instance ” . Such sentences 
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as this are intelligible, and they often express judgments 
which accord with facts. Under these circumstances an utter- 
ance of the sentence “A might have failed to have B to B, 
because B might have failed to exist” means the same as an 
utterance of the sentence “A, which in fact has B to the only 
instance of (a property which includes the property of 
being an object of acquaintance to someone, and being called 
‘i?’ by him), might have failed to do so, because c/jb might 
not have had an instance”. Such sentences as tins are in- 
telligible, and, so far as one can tell, quite often true. Let us 
take an example. Suppose that I give the proper name “A” 
to a certain flash in my visual field. Suppose that Smith 
gives the proper name “5” to a certain bang in his auditory 
field. Suppose that I utter the sentence: “A was earlier than 
B, but it might not have been, because B might not have 
existed”. “B” cannot be used as a proper name by me in 
this utterance, since I am not acquainted with any of Smith’s 
auditory aensa. What I mean would be more accurately ex- 
pressed by uttering the following sentence: “A was earlier 
than the bang in Smith’s auditory field which he called ‘5’ ; 
but it might not have had this property, since there might 
have been nothing which had the compoimd property of 
being a bang in Smith’s auditory field and being called ‘B‘ 
by him”. With this interpretation my statement is obviously 
true. 

We can now sum up our conclusions on this topic. In the 
sentence “A has the relation BtoB a,tt” the word “13” may 
occur as a pure proper name, or it may not. If it does, the 
sentence “B might have failed to exist” is meaningless, be- 
cause aU sentences with “B” as subject and “existence” as 
predicate will be meaningless. It will therefore be meaning- 
less to say “A might have failed to have B to B, because B 
might have failed to exist”. In ninety-nine cases ont of a 
hundred, however, “B” will not occur as a piue proper name. 
The original sentence then means what would be more ac- 
curately expressed by a sentence of the form “A has the 
relation B at t to the only i n stance of a certain charaoteristic 
^ And it is inteUigihle, and often true, to say that A might 
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have failed to have JR to the only instance of <)!>, because ^ 
might have failed to have an instance. 

The upshot of the discussion is this. A particular A may 
have relational properties of the form “ standing in the relation 
R to an instance (or the only instance) of (j>” . These will be 
parts of its “nature”, in the wide sense in which MoTaggart 
uses that term. Now it is consistent to suppose that which 
in fact has instances, might have had no instances. If so, A 
would have lacked these relational properties which it in fact 
has. It is therefore consistent to suppose that the “nature” 
of a particular might have been poorer than it in fact is, 
through the lack of certain relational properties which it in 
fact has. 

Let us now consider the application of these results to the 
argument by which the Principle of Universal Extrinsic De- 
termination is supposed to be established. I will begin by 
reminding the reader of the arginnont. Lot bo a fact 
about A and not about B, and let kjj be a fact about B and 
not about A. Then the argument is as follows, (i) There will 
be some relation between A and B, and tberoforo there will 
be some fact, which is about both A and B. (ii) If he 
supposed not to have been, A must he supposed not to have 
existed, (hi) If A be supposed not to have existed, , being 
a fact about A, must be supposed not to have beeir. (iv) If 
be supposed not to have been, B, about which is a 
fact, must be supposed not to have existed, (v) If B be 
supposed not to have existed, which is a fact about B, 
must be supposed not to have been. Therefore, if any fact 
about A be supposed not to have been, every fact about B 
must be supposed not to have been. 

Now the first siep to he specially noted is (ii). The sentence 
“A must be supposed not to have existed” is meaningless if 
“A” he used as a proper name. It has a meaning only if A 
is known by description as the only instance of a certain 
characteristic . Thus, in order that the second step of the 
argument may not he mere gibberish, we must assume that 
the fact is a fact of the form “The only instance 
has tfi” ; and we must assume that is a fact of the form 
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“The only instance oi has Rto B”. The third step in the 
argument will then be as follows; “If it be supposed that 

had had no instances, then the fact that the only instance 
of has B to B would not have been”. This is valid. The 
fourth step will then take the following form : “If we suppose 
that there had not been the fact that the only instance of 
has B to B, we must suppose B not to have existed”. Now 
there are two remarks to be made about this, (a.) If “jB” be 
used as a pure proper name, the latter part of this sentence 
is meaningless. It has a meaning only if B is known by 
description as the only instance of a certain characteristic . 
Thus, in order that the fourth step in the argument may not 
be mere gibberish, it must take the following form: “If we^ 
suppose that there had not been the fact that the only 
instance of has E to the only instance of , then we must 
suppose that li3,d had no instance”. And this is simply 
untrue. Suppose, for example, that it is a fact (as it well 
may be) that the silliest woman in Bloomsbury is an admirer 
of the author of Ulysses. If there had been no one answering to 
the description of “the silliest woman in Bloomsbury”, there 
would not have been this fact about the author of Ulysses. 
But this would have been perfectly consistent with there 
being a particular answering to the description “the author 
of Ulysses ”. All that would have happened would have been 
that the “nature” of this particular would have been the 
poorer, through the lack of a certain relational property, viz., 
that of being admired by the silliest woman in Bloomsbury, 
which is in fact contained in it. 

Thus the argument by which McTaggart attempts to prove 
the Principle of Universal Extrinsic Determination in Chap. 
XIX of the Nature of Existence must be rejected. Eor, even if 
we accepted the earher steps in it, the fourth step is either 
meaningless verbiage or the expression of a false proposition. 

8o far T hn.vpi arcrued only that the nature of a particular 
might h£ orer than it in fact was, in a certain way 

wliich I ined and defined. But might it not also 

have hee a similar way, than it actually was? My 

natuio c ntain the relational property of having 
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eaten a phoenix’s egg, since there are no phoenixes. But it is 
consistent to suppose that there might have heexi birds 
answering to the description of “phoenixes ”, that they might 
have laid eggs, and that I might have eaten one of these eggs. 

It must be nobed that there is one difference between the 
supposition that the nature of A might have been poorer than 
it in fact was and the supposition that this nature might have 
been richer than it in fact was. If we suppose that the 
characteristic (f), to instances of which A stands in the relation 
B, had had no instances, we must in consistency suppose that 
A had lacked the relational property of standing in the 
relation i? to instances of <f>. If I suppose that there had been 
no hens, I must in consistency suppose that I should have 
lacked the property of having eaten hens’ eggs. But, if I 
suppose that which in fact has no instances, had had 
instances, I am not obliged in consistency to suppose that 
A would have stood in a certain relation B to any of them. 
I can consistently suppose that there might have been birds 
answering to the description of “phoenixes”, and that they 
might have laid eggs ; but I am not forced to go on to suppose 
that I should have eaten a phoenix’s egg. 

We can now pass to the foUowing question. Let A and B 
be two particulars, and let A stand in a certain relation J? 
(e.g., that of contact) to B at a certain moment t. Is it con- 
sistent to suppose that A and B might both have existed, 
and that A should not have stood in the relation i? to B at t, 
but should have stood then in a certain other relation B' 
(e.g., that of being 2 inches to the right) to B? There is no 
doubt that we do often make suppositions which we express by 
sentences of this form. 

Now it is very important to notice that, in the vast 
majority of cases in which such sentences are uttered, neither 
the speaker nor the hearer is acquainted with the particulars 
which are being mentioned, and therefore neither “A" nor 
“B’’ is functioning as a genuine proper name either to the 
speaker or the hearer. In aU such cases what is expressed by 
the sentence under consideration would be more accurately 
expressed by a sentence of the following form. “Though the 
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only instance of in fact stands at the moment t in the 
relation B to the only instance of cj>^, yet it is consistent to 
suppose that and should have had only one instance 
each; and that the only instance of (ji^ should have stood at t 
in the relation R' to the only instance of (jijj, instead of 
standing in the relation B to the latter.” Now, unless the 
presence of in anything entails, either dh'eotly or by 
conjunction with necessary facts, the presence in the same 
thing of the property of standing in the relation R to the only 
instance of there surely can be no inconsistency in such a 
supposition. 

Let us next consider one of the extremely rare oases in 
which either the speaker or the hearer of such a sentence is 
acq^uainted with both the particulars which are being men- 
tioned. I do not know of any clear instance in which both 
speaker and hearer are acquainted with both terms. An 
example in which the speaker would he acquainted with both 
terms is provided if a man were to say of a certain pair of 
sensa in one of his visual fields: “This is adjoined to that”. 
In such a case I should assert that both the sentences “This 
might not have been adjoined to that” and “This could not but 
have been adjoined to that” are quite meaningless. The first 
would have a meaning only if a meaning could be attached 
to the sentence “ There might have been This and That, yet 
the two might not have been adjoined”. Now there is sense 
in saying that there is, or is not, that there might have been, 
or might not have been, instances of a given characteristic. 
But I can attach no meaning to sentences in which these 
predicates are conjoined with pure proper names of parti- 
culars. As regards the second of the two sentences, my reason 
for saying that it is meaningless is the foUowhig, I rmderstand 
what is meant by saying that the presence of a certain 
.characteristic in anything entails or excludes the presence of a 
certain other characteristic in that thing, or in any other 
thing that stands in a certain relation to that thing. But I 
can attach no meaning to sentences in winch a “necessity” 
or “impossibility” is ostensibly predicated without reference 
to the conveyance or exclusion of one characteristic by 
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another. Briefly, it seems to me that “necessary” and “con- 
tingent”, though mutually exclusive, are not collectively ex- 
haustive predicates of facts. Facts must first he divided into 
“modal” and “non-modal”; then modal facts, and they alone, 
can he exhaustively and exclusively subdivided into necessary 
and contingent. And the sort of facts which can properly be 
expressed by sentences of the form “This stands in the 
relation jR to that ” are non-modal facts, if “ This ” and “ That ” 
function as pure proper names of particulars. 

We can now sum up the whole matter as follows. Consider 
any particular which in fact has a certain characteristic 0. 
Then there are two eases to be distinguished, viz., (a) where I 
am acquainted with this particular, and (6) where I am not 
acquainted with it, but know it only as the sole instance of a 
certain characteristic <j). In the first case I can intelligibly 
suppose that it might not have had 0, provided that 0 is a 
characteristic of the form “having R to an instance (or ah 
instances, or the only instance) of tfj”. For I can intelligibly 
suppose that tp, which in fact has instances, might not have 
had any. But, if G be a pure quality, or a relational property 
of the form “having R to B”, where “B” is for me a proper 
name of another particular with which I am acquainted, I 
cannot intelligibly suppose that the former particular, which 
in fact has G, might not have had G. I equally cannot in- 
telligibly suppose that this particular, which in fact has G, 
could not but have had C. Neither necessity nor contingency 
has any apphcation here, just as neither oddness nor evenness 
has any apphcation to numbers hke e or tt or V2. 

In the second case it is always inteUigible to make the 
supposition that cp might have had one and only one inatanee, 
and that this rti'i^ht not have been characterised by G, though 
in fact the one and only instance of (p is characterised by C, 
The supposition can be rejected if and only if p conveys 0, 
i.e., if it is impossible for anything to have p and lack C. 
Even in the case where I am acquainted with the particular 
under consideration I may also know one ox more exclusive 
descriptions of it. Although I cannot intelligibly suppose that 
this particular might have lacked any quality g which it in 
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fact had, I can intelligibly suppose, with regard to any 
exclusive description of this particular which does not convey 
q, that it might have had one and only one instance and that 
this might have lacked q. 

I am inclined to think that we are liable to entrap ourselves 
in the following argument: “This, which I am acquainted 
with, is the only instance of and it has i/>. The only instance 
of (j} might have lacked i(i. Therefore this, which I am ac- 
quainted with and which has iji, might have lacked i/(”. The 
fallacy b ere arises through the ambiguity of the second premise , 
The second premise is true only if it means “(j) might have 
had only one instance, and this might have lacked i/r”. The 
argument tacitly assumes that “the only instance of cj>” 
mentioned in the second premise would have been the same 
particular as "the only instance of mentioned in the first 
premise. And we have no right to assume any such identity 
between the actual only instance and a merely possible only 
instance of Thus we are led from premises which, when 
properly interpreted, are intelligible and may be true, to a 
conclusion which is not false but meaningless. 

How far does the conclusion which we have now reached 
differ from McTaggart’s Principle of Universal Extrinsic De- 
termination 1 Our conclusion may be restated in the following 
form. Let F be any fact which can properly he expressed hy 
a sentence of the form “This has tp at t”, where (a) “This” 
functions as a pure proper name, and (6) p/ is not a property 
of the form “having E to an instance (or every instance, or 
the only instance) of y ”. Then the sentences “This might not 
have had p at t” and “This could not but have had >fi at 
# ” are equally devoid of meaning, and therefore cannot express 
any supposition that could possibly be made. When we use 
such sentences to express genuine suppositions, they cannot 
be interpreted literally. In aU such cases what is really 
happening is the following. We are taking some exclusive 
description <f) of this particular, and are supposing with regard 
to cp that it might have had only one instance and that this 
might have lacked ip. Such a supposition is perfectly legitimate, 
unless (/> conveys jp. EinaUy, one may suspect that such 
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suppositions are so often expressed by sentences of the form 
“This might not have had ijs” through the following con- 
fusion. It is thought that, from the premises “This is the 
only instance of cf) ” and “The only instance of ^ might have 
lacked one can obviously infer the conclusion “This 

might have lacked i/<”. We have pointed out that the confusion 
arises through an ambiguity in the second premise. In order 
to justify the inference it would have to be taken to mean 
"The actual only instance of ^ might have lacked if)”. But 
the meaning in which it is true is, not this, but “ij> might 
have had only one instance and this might have lacked 

r- 

Now, although this is considerably different frorn anything 
that McTaggart said, I am not sure that, if it had been put to 
him, he might not have accepted it as expressing the essentials 
of what he had in mind in his doctrine of Extrinsic Deter- 
mination. It is true that, in his final statement, this relation 
appears as a form of reciprocal determination relating any 
fact about any particular to any other fact, whether about 
the same or another particular. (Actually he makes it a 
relation between qualities, but we have seen that he must 
certainly have meant it to be a relation between facts.) We 
must remember, however, that he has given no general de- 
finition of “determination”, and therefore no definite in- 
formation. is conveyed by his statement that this relation 
between facts is an instance of “determination”. On our 
view there is a reciprocal relation between any two facts that 
can properly be expressed by sentences of the form “This 
has tfi” and “That has where “This” and “That” 
function as pure proper names, and i/r and y are not of the 
form “having JT to an instance (or to every instance, or to 
the only instance) of oj ”. The reciprocal relation between any 
two such facts is that they both have the characteristic of 
being non-modal. Both are such that it is equally meaningless 
to say that their contradictories are possible and to say that 
their contradictories are impossible. If McTaggart meant 
more than this by saying that such facts “ extriusically 
determine” each other, I cannot see that he was justified. 
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But, if he meant no more than this, I am inclined to thinli 
that what he had in mind was true and important. 

It is perfectly clear, from §§ 142 and 143 of the Nature of 
Existence, that he believed himself to have shown that there 
is absence of contingency where most people think that there 
is contingency, and that he believed this to be quite inde- 
pendent of the question of the existence and range of causal 
determination. Thus, he remarks in the last sentence of 
Chap, xix; “We have only to note that, if the absence of 
contingency is an evU, it is an evil which is inevitable and 
universal”. And he says this although, as we know, he is 
quite uncertain whether every event is causally determined, 

Now, on our interpretation also, it is true that there is 
absence of contingency where most people have thought that 
there is contingency. But it is equally true that there is 
absence of necessity where most people have thought that 
there was contingency. These people were wrong, not because 
they ascribed the lurong kind of modality to the facts which 
they called “ contingent ”, but because they ascribed modality 
of any hind to facts which are non-modal. The bearing, if any, 
of these results on the old question of Human Freedom or 
Determinism will be discussed in Volume n of the present 
work. Here I will content myself with discussing the foEowing 
example. 

Consider the fact which is expressed by the sentence 
“Julius Caesar decided at a certain moment to cross the 
Rubicon ”. The first point to notice is that, for every speaker 
and every hearer of an utterance of this sentence, with the 
possible exception of Julius Caesar himself, the word “Julius 
Caesar ” does not function as a pure proper name. For no one 
is acquainted with Caesar except Caesar himself. In all such 
cases therefore the judgment expressed by the sentence is 
one which would more properly be expressed by a sentence of 
the form “The only instance of (f> decided at a certain moment 
to cross the Rubicon”. Now it is perfectly legitimate to take 
any characteristic f), which is an exclusive description of 
Julius Caesar, and which does not convey the characteristic 
of deciding to cross the Rubicon at the moment in question. 
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and to suppose with regard to <f) that it might have had only 
one instance and that this might not have decided to cross the 
Huhicon then. But, if Julius Caesar was acquainted with 
himself, it would have been meaningless for him, using “7” 
as a pure proper name, to have said “I might not have 
decided to cross the Rubicon then”, or to have said “I could 
not but have decided to cross the Rubicon then And it is 
meaningless for us, who are not acquainted with Julius 
Caesar, to take any exclusive description ^ of him, which does 
not convey the characteristic of deciding to cross the Rubicon 
when he did, and to say “ The actual only instance of cjj might 
not have decided to cross the Rubicon when he in fact did 
so decide”, or to say “The actual only instance of 4> could not 
but have decided to cross the Rubicon when he in fact did so 
decide”. 

*3. The "Nature” of a Continuant. 

We explained and criticised McTaggart’s definition of the 
“nature” of a term in § 3 of Chap, v of the present work; hnt 
we then deferred considering the notion of “dispositional 
properties”, which seems to he specially important in con- 
nexion with the “natures” of continuants. At the end of 
Chap, vn of the present work we again deferred consideration 
of the common-sense distinction between the “permanent 
nature” of a thing and its various actual or possible “situa- 
tions”. McTaggart does not mention or consider these 
questions at all. Yet they are surely of the utmost importance. 
The distinction between the natime of a thing and its various 
situations; between the situation in which it -was placed at 
a certain moment and others in which it might have been 
placed instead at that moment ; and between how it actually 
did behave and how it would, have behaved if its situation had 
been different; is oontinuaEy drawn in ordinary life and in 
science. It must correspond to something real, even if it 
distorts the facts which it claims to express. Philosophy 
certainly cannot afford to ignore it completely, as McTaggart 
does. Now this seems to be the most appropriate place at 
which to treat this question. I will therefore end this chapter 
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with a few remarks on the subject. I may say that the best 
treatment of it with which I am acquainted is to be found in 
Lofe’s Meta'pliysik, though I should hesitate to recommend 
Lotze’s writings to a reader who was pressed for time or in 
search of thrills. 

*3‘1. The Popular -Scientific View. I wiU begin by trying 
to state explicitly certain things which wc) all tacitly pre- 
suppose in science and common life when we use the concepts 
of Cause and Substance. 

We all distinguish between a thing and its actual history, 
i.e., the actual series of states or events of wliich tliis thing is 
supposed to have been the common subject. This distinction 
is closely bound up with another, which we aU draw, viz., the 
distinction between a thing, with its inner natui'e and its 
states, on the one hand, and the external circumstances in 
which it happens from time to time to be placed, on the other. 
The external circumstances consist of the standing of this 
thing in certain relations at certain times to other things 
which are not parts of itself. We assume that the very same 
thing, which in fact was in certain external circumstances and 
in fact had a certain history, might have been in dissimilar 
circumstances and would then have had a dissimilar history. 

At this point the intimate connexion between the notions 
of Substance and Cause, which led Johnson to say that they 
are not two categories but two factors in a single more 
concrete category, becomes plain. We ascribe to a thing a 
certain inner nature, and we hold that its history is deter- 
mined jointly by its inner nature and its external circum- 
stances. Given the inner nature and the actual circumstances, 
it is assumed, the actual liistory could not have been dissimilar 
to what it in fact was. And, given the samelnner nature and 
assignably dissimilar circumstances, it is assumed, the history 
would necessarily have been dissimilar in cei'tain assignable 
respects from the actual history. Thus a Thing is conceived 
as a store of powers or dispositions. Some of these may not 
be manifesting themselves at a given moment, though they 
may have done so in the past and may do so again in the 
futrue. Some may never yet have manifested themselves. 
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And those which are manifesting themselves in a certain way 
would have done so in an assignably dissimilar way if the 
external circumstances had been different. A bit of arsenic, 
for example, is always poisonous, but it may not now be 
poisoning anyone. The earth is moving roimd the sun in a 
certain way, and it would have been moving in a certain 
different way if„the sun had been twice as massive as it is. 
And so on. 

We must now go into further detail about powers or dis- 
positions. 

(i) We can divide them into generic, specific, and singular. 
All bits of matter resist attempts to change their state of 
motion or of rest. Thus inertia is a generic dispositional 
property of matter. Similarly, retentiveness and the power 
of association are probably generic dispositional properties of 
mind. Then there are certain dispositions which belong to all 
samples of gold (e.g., to melt at a certain temperature at 
normal pressure) and do not belong to any other kind of 
matter. These are S'pecific dispositional properties of gold. It 
is probably a specific dispositional property of human minds 
to he capable of seeing formal relations, to desire to do “what 
is right and reasonable, as such”, and so on. Lastly, it may 
well he that a oertain individual A, and no other, has the 
capacity to faU in love with a certain individual B. This 
would he an example of a singular power or disposition. 

(ii) We must next notice that dispositions fah into a 
hierarchy. A bit of iron which has been put inside a helix in 

' which an electric current circulates acquires the power to 
attract iron-filings. A bit of copper, placed in similar ctr- 
cumstances, does not. Under certain other circumstances, e.g., 
if it be sharply hit or heated to a certain temperature, the 
hit of iron will lose the magnetic property. If we call the 
magnetic property a “first-order disposition”, the power to 
acquire this property when placed in a helix round which a 
current is circulating may be called a “second-order dis- 
position” specific to iron. For it is a disposition to acquire 
the first-order disposition under certain circumstances, and 
it is common and peculiar to hits of iron. Similarly, the 
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power to lose the magnetic property when heated or sharply 
hit will be a second-order disposition of iron. A disposition 
of the second order is, in general, a disposition to acquire or 
to lose, under assigned conditions, a disposition of the first 
order. In the same way we could define dispositions of the 
third or higher order. The power of learning to talk is a mental 
disposition of at least the second order, for it is a power to 
acquire a power of doing something. One of the peoidiarities 
of minds in general, and of human minds in particular, is that 
they start with very few first-order powers, but rather with 
powers to acquire powers. 

In this coimexion it is important to distinguish between two 
cases, viz., the reversible and the irreversible. In the first 
case a power can be gained and lost and gained again re- 
peatedly by appropriate changes in the external circum- 
stances. A bit of iron can be magnetised, and demagnetised, 
and remagnetised, repeatedly. In the second case the sub- 
stance has not the power to regain a certain power which it 
has lost, or to lose a certain power which it has gained. If 
you injure a man’s brain in certain ways, his mind will lose 
certain powers, and there is no Imown way of restoring these 
powers to his mind. 

Now presumably this hierarchy of powers cannot continue 
indefinitely upwards in the case of any substance. It would 
seem that any substance must have some powers which are 
not the joint products of its other powers of higher order and 
the special external circumstances in which it has been placed. 
Such powers may be called the “Supreme Dispositions” of 
the substance in question. So far as we Itnow, retentiveness 
is a supreme disposition of minds, and electric charge is a 
supreme disposition of electrons. * 

A substance can change in respect of its external circum- 
stances, its states, and its lower-order dispositions. Could it 
change in respect of its supreme dispositions? If such a 
change were to take ^place, it would, by definition, be not 
completely determined by causes. For, if it were so deter- 
mined, it would have to be determined jointly by some dis- 
position of the substance and by the circumstances in which 
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the stihstaiice was placed. But, if this were so, the disposition 
which has changed would not he supreme, since the disposition 
which determines the change of it would, by definition, 
be of a higher order than, it. Thus there seem to be 
three logically possible alternatives. Either {a) a substance 
has no supreme dispositions, and the hierarchy of its dis- 
positions goes upwards without end; or [b) it has supreme 
dispositions, and these cannot change; or (c) it has supreme 
dispositions, and these can change, but the changes of them 
are not completely determined by causes. I think that, in 
ordinary life and in science, we tacitly reject the first and the 
third alternatives and accept the second. 

(iii) Wemustnext consider the distinctionbetween “ Simple ” 
and “Compound’' substances, so far as it is relevant to the 
subject of dispositions. Some substances are certainly com- 
posed of other substances interrelated in some fakly intimate 
and specific way. It is practically certain that even the 
smallest hit of matter which we can perceive and on which we 
can operate is of immense complexity. Now a complex sub- 
stance will always have some dispositions which do not belong 
to the substances which are its constituents. Thus water boils, 
under normal pressure, at 100° C., whilst neither oxygen nor 
hydrogen, of which it is composed, has this property. Let 
us call properties which belong to a compound substance as a 
whole, and not to any of its constituents “Collective Pro- 
perties”. It is, of course, plaitx that, if there be simple sub- 
stances, they can have no collective properties. 

Now it is theoretically possible that there should be col- 
lective properties of two different kinds, which I will call 
“Reducible” and “Emergent”, A collective disposition is 
reducible if the presence of this property in a compound sub- 
stance is logically entailed by the dispositions which its 
constituents manifest in other circumstances and the special 
relations in which they stand to each other in this substance. 
All the oharacteristic properties of a clock, for example, are 
reducible, since they are entailed by the properties which 
brass, steel, etc., manifest in other oircrunstances, and by the 
special forms into which these materials are shaped and the 
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special relations in ■which they are set to constitute a clock. 
But it is possible that there may be collective clispositiona 
which are not, in this sense, reducible. Common salt, for 
example, is certainly a complex substance composed of sodium 
and chlorine ; but nothing that is known of the behaviour of 
sodium in other circumstances, and of the beha'viour of 
ohlorine in other circumstances, and of the mutual relations 
of the two elements in salt, entails that this combination of 
them will have the characteristic “salty” taste. By an 
“emergent” disposition I mean a collective disposition which 
is not reducible, in the sense defined and illustrated above. 
Whether there be any such properties, or whether it be merely 
our present imperfect knowledge which makes it seem as if 
there were, is a question of detail into which we need not 
enter here and now. It is enough to say that it is plainly 
possible that some collective dispositional properties should be 
emergent; though it is the natural and proper ambition of 
scientists to show, with regard to as many collective pro- 
perties as possible, that they are reahy reducible even though 
they have seemed to be emergent. 

Modem physios does not differ from mediaeval physics in 
having dispensed with dispositions or “faculties”. Its advan- 
tage, in this connexion, oVer mediaeval physics consists in the 
following closely connected points . (a) It has shown that there 
is very strong reason to believe that many substances, which 
seem to be simple and homogeneous (e.g., water, salt, etc.), 
are in fact complex and heterogeneous; betug composed of 
simpler substances, which can occur singly or in other com- 
binations, interrelated in a certain characteristic way. This 
makes the properties of such substances to be certainly 
collective, and therefore possibly reducible- (6) It has shown 
that these simpler substances are of a very few kinds, and 
that the immense variety of kinds of material substance is due 
to differences in the number, spatial relations, and motions of 
substances of these few Idnds. (c) It can often plausibly derive 
many very different dispositions of a compound substance 
from a single hypothesis about its components, their arrange- 
ments, and their motions ; and can predict from this hypo- 
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thesis further dispositional properties, which had not hitherto 
been suspected but are found to be present on further in- 
vestigation. (d) Until lately physical science enjoyed what I 
can only describe as an extraordinary bit of luck, which, like 
that which naade England so prosperous in the nineteenth 
century, is now deserting it. Experimenting with samples of 
matter which are enormously complex, it found certain laws 
governing their effects on each other in the way of starting, 
modifying and stopping each other’s motions. It boldly and 
unthinkingly assumed that these laws would apply also to the 
imperceptible components of these immensely complex per- 
ceptible substances. To a most amazing extent this draft on 
the unlaiown was honoured by Natme. Eut wc have now 
exhausted our overdraft ; and we have to reahse that, beyond 
a certain point, concepts and laws derived from observmg 
extremely complex substances do not apply to then.’ simpler 
and imperceptible components. The only surprising thing is 
that we should all have been so surprised when this at last 
happened. 

Poor dear Psychology, of course, has never got far beyond 
the stage of mediaeval physics, except in its statistical develop- 
ments, where the labours of the mathematicians have enabled 
it to spin out the correlation of trivialities into endless re- 
finements. Eor the rest it is only too obvious that, up to the 
present, a great deal of Psychology consists mainly of muddle, 
twaddle, and quaoksalviug, trying to impose itself as science 
by the elaborateness of its technical terminology and the 
confidence of its assertions. 

It is now time to consider the connexion or want of con- 
nexion between the various pairs of opposites which I have 
distinguished, viz.- supreme and lower-order dispositions, re- 
ducible and emergent properties, and simple and compound 
substances. At any given stage of scientific knowledge certain 
substances are taken as simple, and their properties are 
therefore taken as non-collective and so irreducible. At one 
time the atoms of the various chemioal elements were sup- 
posed to be in this position; now the electrons and protons 
have ousted them. The ideal would presumably be to have 
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one and only one ultimate kind of substance, but it is not 
self-evident that this ideal must be realised in nature. On 
the other hand, I think that we do tacitly assume that there 
must be simple substances, and that aU other substances must 
be built out of these; though we do not assume, with regard 
to any kind of substance which is at a given time the simplest 
known, that it is in fact simple. 

It is plain that aU the dispositions of any Simple substance 
would have to be accepted as so man^ independent brute 
facts about it, and must be incapable of any kind of ex- 
planation. To this extent there is an analogy between the 
dispositional properties of a simple substance and the emergent 
properties, if there be any, of a compound substance. But 
there is an important difference. Although the emergent 
properties of a compound substance could not be explained, 
hi the sense of being inferred from the properties which its 
constituents have manifested in other combinations and from 
their special interrelations in this substance, yet they are 
subject to taws. There wiU be the law that my substance 
composed of such constituents so related to each other vriU 
have such and such an emergent property. The peculiarity of 
these laws is that they are ultimate, and cannot be inferred 
from anything else. The laws are brute facts, but there are 
the laws. But the dispositions of a simple substance could 
not be subject to laws even of this kind. Since a simple 
substance has no components and no structure, there cannot 
even be an ultimate and non-deducible law connecting the 
properties of such a substance with each other by connecting 
them aU with its structure and components. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary that all the properties 
of a simple substance should be supreme, in tjie sense in which 
I defined the term “supreme properties”. There is no reason 
why a simple substance should not have a certain property p 
under certain circumstances, which changes into the property 
p' under certain other circumstances. If so, neither p nor p' 
would he supreme properties in my sense, for the property of 
losing p and gaining p' under certain oiroumstanoes would be a 
property of higher order than p and p' themselves. Let us take 
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an example. So far as I know, my mind is a simple substance. 
It has gained the power of repeating the multiplication table. 
Under certain conditions it would lose this power. Therefore 
this power is not a supreme property of my mind, though the 
power of learning and forgetting may be so. 

It remains to remind ourselves of a remark which was made in 
Section 1-21 of Chap, vii of the present work. We Icnow what 
we mean by the generation or the destruction of a compound 
substance. It is generated when certain simpler substances 
come into certain characteristic determinate relations to each 
other ; it lasts so long as they remain in the same, or approxi- 
mately the same, mutual relations ; and it is destroyed when 
they cease to stand in these relations to eaeh other. These are 
processes which are subject to ordinary causal laws, with 
which science can deal. But the generation or destruction of 
a simple substance seems to be something guite unintelligible 
to the human mind; it falls altogether outside the ordinary 
notions of change and causation. It does not, of course, 
follow that it could not happen. Nor does it follow that we 
could not discover and state the oircumstanoes under which 
it does happen, if it does. 

The fact is that we are again faced with three alternatives, 
as we were in the case of supreme properties. Either (a) there 
are no simple substances; or (b) there are simple substances, 
and they are aU eternal or sempiternal; or (c) there are simple 
substances which are generated and annihilated, but their 
generation and annihilation are unique processes which in- 
volve a unique Irind of “causation”. I think that common- 
sense, if pressed, would reject the first alternative as impossible 
and the third as intellectually humiliating, but would feel 
rather uncomfortable if one 'were to be so ungentlemanly as 
to say openly that this commits it to accepting the second. 

It is now possible to explain what common-sense, and 
science understand by the "inner nature” of a substance. 
They mean primarily the collection of all its supreme dis- 
positional properties. If the substance in question be, so far 
as we know, simple, there is an end of the matter for the 
present. If, on the other hand, we have reason to believe that 
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it is complex, there is more to be said. Many of its supreme 
dispositional properties may be inferable from the natures of 
its components and the mutual relations in which they stand 
within the compound substance. In such cases it would 
probably be said that the “inner nature” is the property of 
being composed of components of such and such natures 
interrelated in such and such ways, together ydth any supreme 
dispositional properties which are emergent, i.e., not inferable 
from the former property. 

Now I think that science and common sense would regard 
the following three propositions as self-evident, (i) Every 
substance has a set of supreme dispositional properties, each 
of finite order. This is little more than asserting that every 
substance has a definite inner nature, (ii) No substance can 
change in respect of any of its supreme dispositional pro- 
perties. This again is largely a matter of definition, viz., the 
definition of ‘ ‘ continuing to be the same substance ” . If a case 
arose which seemed to conflict with the present principle, 
we should say that what had happened was that “one sub- 
stance had been annihilated and another substance of a 
different land had been generated in its place”, (iii) Any 
substance whose inner nature had differed in any respect 
from that which 3 in fact has would necessarily have been a 
different substance from 8. It does seem clearly nonsensical 
to say that what is in fact a bit of gold might instead have 
been a bit of silver or a potato or a kangaroo j whilst it does 
not seem clearly nonsensical to say of this bit of gold, which 
is in fact now on my table, that it might instead have been 
on the floor. 

*3'2. Critical Discussion of the above View. I think that 
the last sub-section contains a reasonably clear and accurate 
accoimt of the meaning which we attach in ordinary life and 
science to the phrase “the natnre of a substance”, and of the 
propositions which we believe about the natures of sub- 
stances. It remains to consider briefly whether it is internally 
coherent. 

I have already given my reasons for doubting, in company 
with McTaggart, whether the sentence “This, which in fact 
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stood in the relation i? to that at t, might instead have then 
stood to that ia the relation S” has any meaning if “this” 
and “that” be used as pure proper names. But we are almost 
certainly not acquainted with the substances about which we 
profess to be making such statements, and so our “this” and 
“that” are not functioning as proper names. It maybe, then, 
that such statements, when properly interpreted, have a good 
meaning. There is, however, another difficulty in taking such 
statements hteraUy, which we have not yet considered. Our 
objection to taldng these statements literally was quite in- 
dependent of questions about causation-, our objection was 
that, in such statements, modal predicates were ascribed to 
subjects which are not capable of modality. We have now to 
consider the bearing of the doctrine of universal causal de- 
termination upon the legitimacy of such suppositions. 

Suppose that we are considering a material thing, and 
saying of it that it might have been in different circumstances 
from those in which it in, fact was, and that it would then 
have had an assignably dissimilar history from that which it 
in fact had. And suppose we want this statement to be taken 
literally. The most important circumstances of a material 
thing are its relationships of contact, separation, etc., to other 
material things. Now is it possible for anyone who accepts 
the laws of mechanics to say hteraUy that the very same 
thing which was in fact in contact at a certain moment with 
certain other things might instead have stood in different 
spatial relations to the very same things at that moment? 
The position of anything at any moment is supposed to be 
completely determined by its previous position and velocity, 
and its previous spatial relations to other things, and the 
natures and preSdous states of itself and other things. No 
doubt we can say consistently that this thing would have been 
now in such and such a different spatial position if it had 
previously stood in such and such different spatial relations to 
other things. But this merely pushes the question of the 
legitimacy of this kind of supposition further and further 
back in time. And, in the end, we seem unable to give any 
clear meaning to the supposition that this very thing might 
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now have been differently related to the same things, unless 
we thinb of this thin g as being created and suddenly put into 
the pre-existing system of nature at a certain time and place. 
No doubt, if this very same thing could have been “launched 
into existence ” in a different time or place from that in which 
it in fact was, it would now be in different spatial relations to 
the same things. But is there really any s,ense in this sup- 
position? Can we really think of substances being shot into 
the course of nature at certain places and dates? And, if we 
can, what sense is there in saying that the very same sub- 
stance, which in fact began its career at a oertam time and 
place, might instead have begun at a different time and place ? 
Would not a substance which had started to exist at a 
different time and place from this one have necessarily been a 
different substance from this one? The problem is certainly 
no easier in the case of mental substances. I have sometimes 
caught myself wondering what I should have been like if my 
father had not married my mother but had married some other 
woman. But I always ended by thinking that the question 
was meaningless. 

We may sum up the position as follows. The popular- 
scientific view of the world ostensibly combines the following 
four propositions, (i) That any substance might have been in 
different circumstances at a given moment from the circum- 
stances in which it in fact then was. (ii) That the circum- 
stances of any substance at any moment are completely 
determined by its nature, the natures of the other substances 
in the universe, and the previous internal states and external 
circumstances of it and of them, (iil) That the natures of 
substances cannot change, and that it is nonsensical to sup- 
pose that a substance which in fact has mie nature might 
instead have had a dissimilar nature, (iv) That the “coming 
to he” and the “passing away” of simple substances is un- 
intelligible and can play no part in science, whilst the “ coming 
to be” and the “passing away” of compound substances is 
completely determined as to time, place, and the nature of 
the substance concerned, by previous events. My criticism 
is that, even if there were no logical objection to the first 
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supposition by itself, when taken literally, it cannot be talcen 
literally and consistently combined with the other three. Nor 
is this criticism merely captious. Any mathematical physicist 
who troubles to think what he is doing must often be puzzled 
to know what he really means when he talks of “the most 
probable initial state of a gas”, or when, in applying the 
Principle of Least Action, he compares the various “possible 
paths ” (aU but one of which are physically impossible) by which 
a system “might” pass from one actual state to another. 

It seems plain then, on several grounds, that the common 
statement that a certain thing might have been situated 
otherwise than it was, and would then have behaved other- 
wise than it did, cannot be interpreted literally. And, if we 
consider the kind of evidence on which such statements are 
founded, we can see what interpretation should probably be 
put upon them. My evidence for saying that this might have 
been in an assignably different situation, and that it would 
then have behaved in an assignably different way, is always 
of the following land. I have observed this at various times 
in various situations, and noted its behaviour. I have 
observed other things, which closely resembled this, at various 
times and in various situations, and have noted their behaviour . 
Each observed determinate situation s, and the corresponding 
determinate behaviour 6, are found to fall under a certain 
general formula B = f{S) connecting the determinables B and 
S. It is assumed that this formula is characteristic of sub- 
stances of a certain kind; and that, if at any time any 
substance of this kind were put into a situation which was 
any determinate form of S, its determinate behaviour would 
be that form of B which is obtained by substituting the given 
determinate form of ^ in the formula B = f[8). I believe that 
the statement that this very thing might have been in an 
assignably different situation from that in which it actually 
was, and that it would then have behaved in an assignably 
different way from that in which it actually did, is intelligible 
and consistent with other parts of the popular-scientific view 
only if it be taken as an abbreviation of the above statement 
about any thing of a given hind. 
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Now, if this view be accepted, an important consequence 
follows. Unless the nature of this thing remains constant 
throughout its history, and unless there are oth&r things 
exactly similar in nature to this, any attempt to say what 
this would have done if its circumstances had been different 
becomes entirely meaningless. For, if taken literally, such 
statements are meaningless in themselves^ and inconsistent 
with the other parts of the popular-scientific view. And, when 
interpreted in the only way that seems to make them in- 
telligible and consistent, the interpretation presupposes con- 
stancy of nature in individuals and the existence of natural 
kinds. 

Suppose, for example, that, after merely looking at a cer- 
tain bit of matter, or performing a single simple experiment 
on it, such as determining its specific gravity, I say “This 
would dissolve if it were put into aqua regia, and would not 
dissolve if it were put into rdtric acid”. What exactly do I 
mean? I beheve, from experiments on other bits of matter 
which looked like this and had the same specific gravity, that 
these are sufficient signs of the compresence of a whole group 
of dispositional properties, of which being soluble hr aqua 
regia but not in nitric acid is one. I therefore assume that this 
disposition is present in this bit of matter. I further assume 
that, if it is now present, it has been and will be so. From 
this it follows deductively that, if this bit of matter ever was 
immersed in aqua regia it then dissolved; that, if it ever was 
immersed in nitric acid, it then did not dissolve; that, if it 
ever shall be immersed in aqua regia it will then dissolve; 
and that, if it ever shall be immersed in nitric acid, it then 
will not dissolve. The doubtful parts of my belief are (a) whether 
the characteristics which I take to be trustworthy signs of 
the presence of this dispositional property really are so, and 
(6) whether this dispositional property really is supreme, or 
whether it may not be a disposition of lower order, like the 
solidity of water between certain limits of temperature, and 
therefore susceptible of change. To conclude: When I say 
that this, which in fact is immersed in nitric acid and is not 
dissolving, might instead have been immersed in aqua regia 
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and would then have "been dissolving, I doubt whether any- 
more is meant than a short summax’y of facts and beliefs of 
the kind which have been stated earlier in this paragraph. 
And I do not think that there is anything further that I can 
usefully say on this topic at present. 
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THE COMPOSITION AND DIVISION 
OE PARTICULARS 

... a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension.; where length, breadth, and heighth, 

And time and place, are lost. . . . 

Mmon, Paradise Lost, Book ii. 

ARGUMENT OF BOOK IV 

In the first chapter of this Book we consider the notion of 
Groups, and its relations to the notions of Classes and Com- 
plexes. We also discuss the nature of Enumerativo Judgments, 
and the facts which correspond to them. We then explain 
MoTaggart’s detailed theory of Groups; and try to define the 
“Content” of a group, and to show its analogy to the logical 
sum of a class of classes. In the second chapter we explain 
and criticise McTaggart’s doctrine of Compound Particulars, 
in general, and of the Universe, defined as the all-inclusive 
compound particular. In the third chapter we discuss the 
two notions of Manifestation and Organic Unity, which are 
closely connected with each other and with the Principle of 
Extrinsic Determination. In the fourth chapter we consider 
the various ways in which the content of the universe might 
form a systematic order, and we note McTaggart’s conclusion 
that, so far, we have found no reason to believe that it does 
form any such order. In the fifth chapter we explain and 
criticise McTaggart’s contention that it is self-evident that 
every particular is composite; and we compare his doctrine 
with other views that have been held on this subject. In the 
sixth and last chapter of this Book we discuss the difficulties 
which are asserted to be involved in the alleged fact that 
every particular is composite; and the one assumption which, 
according to McTaggart, is necessary and sufficient to avoid 
these difficulties. 



CHAPTER XV 


GROUPS 

In Chap. XV of the Nature of Existence MoTaggart introduces 
several interconnected conceptions, wliich are of the utmost 
importance in his philosophy. They are intended to lead up 
to the notion of composite particulars and to the conclusion 
that all particulars are necessarily composite. 

1. Groups, Collections, and Classes. 

McTaggart begins by trying to explain what he means by a 
“Group”, and to distinguish it from a “Class”. In § 120 a 
“group” is defined as “any collection formed of particulars, 
or collections of particulars, or of both”. The particulars or 
collections of particulars which form the collection are called 
the “members of the group”. 

McTaggart does not attempt to define the term “cob 
lection”, nor to prove that there are collections. But it is 
evident from his remarks in § 122 that his reason for holding 
that there are collections is that there are facts corresponding 
to such judgments as “Julius Caesar, and the Albert Memorial, 
and the last sneeze of Horace Walpole are three”. He 
evidently thinks it obvious that, since there is a fact corre- 
sponding to this judgment, there must be something, which 
may be called “the collection composed of Juhus Caesar, the 
Albert Memorial, and the last sneeze of Horace Walpole”, 
to be the subject of this fact. So “collections” might be 
described as the subjects of those facts which correspond to 
enumerative judgments in which each term is merely named 
or exclusively described. 

Tins kind of fact must be contrasted with the land of fact 
which corresponds to the judgment “The stations on the 
Inner Circle between Victoria and Kensington High Street 
are three”. Here we assert of a certain characteristic, viz., 
that of being a station on the Inner Circle between Victoria 
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and Kensington High Street, that it applies to three and only 
three particulars. None of these particulars, which are in fact 
Sloane Sq^uare, South Kensington, and Gloucester Road, is 
either named or exclusively described. And a person could 
understand the statement even though he did not know the 
names of the stations and did not loiow any exclusive 
descriptions of them. McTaggart would say that the sort of 
fact which corresponds to a judgment of this land is about a 
class, and not about a collection. Collections are, I think, 
what Johnson calls “Enumerations’’. 

It seems to me that facts which appear to be about classes, 
as distinct from enumerations, are really facts of a peculiar 
kiud about what would ordmarily be called “the defining 
characteristic of a class”. The fact that Jupiter has six moons 
is a fact about the property of being a moon of Jupiter. It 
is the fact that this characteristic has the peculiar charac- 
teristic of six-fold application. When it is said that a class 
may have no member we mean that a characteristic may 
have no application. When it is said that a class may have 
only one member we mean that a characteristic may have 
singular application. Every characteristic has some “extent 
of application”, including zero-extent as a Hmiting case; hut 
the determinate extent of application possessed by a given 
characteristic is, in general, contingent. It is not always 
contingent, however. We can prove, for example, that there 
must be five and only five hinds of conic section m a three- 
dimensional Euchdean space, viz., circles, ellipses, hyperbolas, 
parabolas, and pairs of mtersecting straight fines. Rut it is 
contingent that there should be such and such a number of 
conic sections of a given kind, e.g., of circular figures, in the 
universe. We mxwt distinguish extent of appheation, which 
belongs to all characteristics, from “polyadicity”, which 
belongs only to relations. We say that temporal priority is a 
“dyadic” relation, that Jealousy is a “triadic” relation, and 
so on. To say that jealousy is “triadic” means that the fact 
corresponding to a statement in which “jealous of” occurs as 
grammatical predicate must, from the nature of the case, 
involve three terms, viz,, one who feels jealous, one of whom 
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he feels jealous, and one on account of whom he feels jealous. 
That a given relation should have the degree of polyadicity 
which it does have is always a necessary fact; that it should 
have the extent of application which it does have is, in 
general, a contingent fact. It is impossible that jealousy should 
have been dyadic or tetradic or anjrfching but triadic, but it is 
quite contingent whether there be no, or one, or three hundred 
and seventy-six trios of persons, each interrelated by jealousy. 

1-1. Are there Collections 1 This is an extremely difficult 
question. It seems to me that it arises independently of 
whether there are purely enumerative facts, and I shall defer 
the latter question for the present. 

It will be sufficient to start with any relational fact in which 
the relation is symmetrical, e.g., the sort of fact which would 
naturally be expressed by such a sentence as “A, B, and 0 
are coUinear”. It is quite obvious that this is altogether 
different from the land of fact which is expressed by the 
sentence ‘’A, B, and 0 are red”. The latter means the same 
as the conjunctive sentence “A is red and B is red and G is 
red”. But there is no conjunction of three facts, one wholly 
about A, one whoUy about B, and one wholly about G, which 
could possibly be regarded as what is expressed by the former 
sentence. Thus the fundamental fact which must be re- 
cognised is that there is a collective as well as a distributive 
sense of “and”, and that the former is involved in sentences 
hke “A, B, and G are ooUinear”. 

Let us consider a relation, like jealousy, which is not 
symmetrical. Consider the fact expressed by the sentence 
“A is jealous of B on account of C”. This also cannot be 
reduced to a conjrmction of facts, one about A alone, one 
about B alone, and one about G alone. But it would not 
usually be expressed by any sentence of the form “ A, B, and 
G are so-and-so” hke, e.g., “A, B, and C are collinear”. 
Nevertheless, this could be done. We could express this fact 
by the sentence “ A, B, and G are interrelated by jealousy in. 
the order A -^B -^G ” . It maybe doubted, however, as I pointed 
out m Chap, v. Section 2-34, of the present work, whether 
the latter sentence really expresses the same fact as that which 
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is expressed by the former and simpler sentence, though it 
certahily expresses a fact which is equivalent to the former. 
In general we may say that, to every relational fact there is 
an equivalent fact which would naturally he expressed by a 
sentence of the form “A, JS, 0, etc., are interrelated by the 
relation B in the order A -^O ^ where the “ and” is 
oolleotivo and not distributive. 

Such considerations as these would naturally suggest that 
phrases like '‘A and B and G and ... ”, which occur as gram- 
matical subjects of such sentences, stand for entities of a 
peculiar kind, which are the logical subjects of the facts 
expressed by these sentences. This impression is strengthened 
by considerations of the following kind. Suppose it is the 
case that the three dots. A, B, and O “form a triangle”, as 
we say. No doubt the primary fact is that they are inter- 
related by a certain symmetrical triadic relation. But, when 
three dots are so interrelated, there is a whole with a certain 
characteristic visual appearance. It seems to form a unit, and 
one can talk of its relations to other such units, or to other 
dots, or to wholes formed of coUinear triads of dots, and so on. 
We end by talking of “the triangle ABO”, and regarding it 
as a particular like the individual dots which compose it. 
And it would seem arbitrary not to do so, since the dots, on 
closer inspection, would probably be found to be figures of 
interrelated smaller dots, and so on. 

I will sum this up by saying that there are quite certainly 
collective facts ; that linguistic usage suggests that the sub- 
jects of these are collective particulars; and that certain sets 
of interrelated terms seem to function as units, and to have 
qualities and relations of their own. Such considerations have 
considerable weight in favour of the view that there are 
entities which may be called “collections”, but they are not 
conclusive. It may be that aU sentences in which a certain 
predicate is conjoined with a collective name or phrase could 
be replaced without loss or gain of meaning by sentences in 
which no colleotive name or phrase appeared and a different 
predicate was used. To take a very trivial example. Consider 
the sentence “The line AB intersects the fine CD”, It is true 
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that AB and GJD are collective phrases, and that it would be 
nonsense to talk of points “intersecting”. Yet we could 
replace this sentence by “There is a point which is collinear 
with A and B and is also colhnear with G and 2)”. Here no 
collective name or phrase appears, and the word “intersects” 
has vanished. Yet the original fact is being expressed. Thus 
the question whether it is necessary to suppose that there are 
coUections conies to this: “Is it possible to replace all in- 
telligible sentences m which collective names and phrases 
function as subjects, by sentences, with suitably changed 
predicates, in which no such names or phrases appear? ” If 
this can be done in all cases without loss or gain of meaning, 
it is not necessary to suppose that there are collections; 
otherwise, it is. I have shown by a simple example that it can 
be done in some cases. Whether it could be done in all I do 
not know. 

1'2. Enumerative Judgments. MoTaggart evidently held 
that there are purely enumerative judgments, expressed by 
such sentences as “J. and B are two”. And he evidently 
regarded the facts which correspond to such judgments as 
having a pecuhar kind of subject, viz., a coUeotion, a pecuhar 
kind of predicate, viz., a numerical predicate, and an ordinary 
copula. “A and B are two” would resolve itself into “The 
collection AB is two-membered”. This assigns a quality to a 
subject, just as “A is red” does. The only peculiarity is in 
the nature of the subject and the nature of the predicate. 
And I think that McTaggaxt holds that the occurrence of 
purely enumerative judgments would suffice to show that 
there are collections, even if there were no other evidence for 
this view, because no other analysis can be suggested of the 
facts which correspond to such judgments.. 

Now there are two remarks to be made about this. 

(i) Suppose we compare a sentence like ’‘A, B, and G are 
ooUinear”, which expresses a symmetrical relational fact, 
with a sentence like “A, B, and G are three”. They are of the 
same grammatical form. They agree in the fact that neither 
can be replaced by a conjunction of sentences, one about A 
alone, one about B alone, and one about G alone. In view of 
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these analogies, it might be suggested that there is a sym- 
metrical triadic relation, which noight be called “forming a 
triad with” ; and that the fact which is expressed by “A, B, 
and C are three ” is a symmetrical relational fact, which might 
be expressed by “ ^ forms a triad with B and 0 ” . There would 
be other such symmetrical relations, such as “ forming a dyad 
with”, “forming a (quadruplet with”, and so on. Their poly- 
adicity worrld be dyadic, triadic, tetradic, and so on, re- 
spectively. It might be suggested that this is an alternative 
analysis of enumerative facts to that which McTaggart 
assumes, and that, if it were adopted, there would be no need 
to admit that there are entities called “collections”. Some 
such suggestion as this was, I think, made to me in con- 
versation many years ago by Mr J. A. Chadwick, though he is 
not to be held responsible for the particular form in which I 
have put it. 

Even if this analysis of enumerative facts were admitted to 
be possible, McTaggart might have answered as follows. 
Granted that the fact that A, B, and 0 are three were just the 
relational fact that A forms a triad with B and G, there 
would still he, oorresponding to the latter, the equivalent fact 
that the collection ABG is interrelated by the relation of 
forming a triad. So we should not harm dispensed with 
ooUeotions, since to all relational facts there correspond 
equivalent facts about coUections. And it might well be 
asked what could be meant by saying that a relation was 
“triadic” or “tetradic” except that any collection of terms 
which it interrelated would have tlnee or four members 
respectively. 

(h) The second remark which I have to make is that I am 
extremely doubtful whether there are any purely enumerative 
judgments, and therefore extremely doubtful whether we can 
assume that there are such facts as would correspond to such 
judgments. 

(ft) I do not believe that the sentence “A, B, and 0 are 
three”, if uttered by anyone to whom "A”, “5”, and “G” 
were pure proper names, would express a judgment at all. 
Suppose that “tMs”, “that”, and “the other ” were proper 
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names which I gave to a certain flash, a certain squeak, and 
a certain itching, which I sensed at a certain moment. Then 
it seems to me quite inconceivable that, if I happened to utter 
a sentence of the form “This, that, and the other are three ”, 
it could express any judgment that I was making about these 
sensa. A judgment with a numerical predicate must be an 
answer to an at least possible question beginning with “How 
many?”; and I cannot see that a question which begins in 
this way can have any meaning unless it takes the form 
“How many so-and-so' s‘\ ” . 

[b) It is plain that the vast majority of judgments with 
numerical predicates are of the form “There are three people 
in the room", “There are five hinds of conic section", and so 
on. The only sentences which seem to be of the purely 
enumerative kind and which certainly do express judgments 
are illustrated by the following examples. If I said “Junius 
and Sk Phflip Prancis are two”, I might well be expressing 
a genuine judgment. And another person might be expressing 
a genuine judgment by the sentence “Junius and Sir Philip 
Francis are one”. It would, of course, be more usual to 
employ the words “different” and “the same” as gram- 
matical predicates hi such cases. Again, supposing that 
Francis was acquainted with himself, he might have used “I” 
as a proper name, and he might have uttered the sentence 
“Junius and I are two”, and this might have expressed a 
genuine judgment. 

Now in all such cases, although what are called “proper 
names” by grammarians are used, we are really ooneerned 
with descriptions. In om’ first examples there are two descrip- 
tions, viz., the property of bemg known to one’s contem- 
poraries as “Sir Philip Francis”, and the property of having 
written the letters which appeared in the Public Advertiser 
over the signature of J unius during the controversies about 
Wilkes’s election and the Nullum Tempus business. Each of 
these properties is believed to apply to one and only one man. 
The question is whether they are two exclusive descriptions 
of the same particular, or whether they apply to different 
particulars. One person takes one alternative and another 
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takes the other alternative in answer to this question. Even 
if Erancis and Junius be in fact two, there seems no need to 
postulate something called “the collection of Erancis and 
Junius” in order to deal with the fact which corresponds to 
this judgment. The fact simply is that two exclusive descrip- 
tions, which are believed by some people to describe the 
same particular, describe different particulars. If, on the 
other hand, Francis and Jimius are in fact one, the fact 
simply is that two exclusive descriptions, which are believed 
by some people to describe different particulars, describe the 
same partionlax. The question might be put in the form. “Is 
there a particular of which 'being known to its contem- 
poraries as Sir Philip Francis' and ‘ being the writer of certain 
letters signed Junius' are both exclusive descriptions? ” The 
person who says that Francis and Junius are one answers this 
question in the affirmative; the person who says that they 
are two answers it in the negative. Another example of a 
genuine judgment, which could be dealt with on the same 
lines, is expressed by the sentence “Francis Bacon, William 
Shakespeare, and the author of Vortig&rn are three”. The 
question simply is whether a certain three descriptions, each 
of which describes one and only one person, aU describe 
different persons. And this is, of course, a purely empirical 
question. Many people have thought that the first two of 
these descriptions described a single person, and some people 
thought that the last two of these descriptions described a 
single person. 

Supposing Sir Philip Francis to be acquainted with himself, 
and to have used “I” as a pure proper name when uttering 
the sentence “Junius and I are two", what he presumably 
would have meanfs is that the characteristic of having written 
the letters signed Junius did not apply to him though it was 
an exclusive description of someone. 

Let ns finally consider McTaggart’s own example in § 122 
of the Nature of Existence. He says that it is obvious that 
there is a group whose memhexs are “the table at which I am 
now writing, the oldest rabbit now in Australia, and the last 
medicine taken by Lewis XV”, since it is ohyions that these 
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are three particulars. Now here we are explicitly given three 
descriptive phrases ; no one suggests that we are acquainted 
with the particulars which they exclusively describe, if such 
there be, It is not in the least obvious that the particulars 
described by these phrases are three. There may, for example, 
now be several rabbits in Australia of equal age, all of which 
are older than any other rabbits in Australia. Lewis XV, at 
his last gasp, may have swallowed two medicines together, 
and so on. All that is obvious is the following facts. We are 
given three phrases, each of which is grammatically of the 
form of an exclusive description. These are such that, if they 
were exclusive descriptions, it is obvious that no two of them 
could describe the same particular. Nothing that could be 
described as a table could be described as a rabbit or as a 
medicine. Nothing that could be described as an Australian 
rabbit could be described as a table or as a medicine taken by 
Lewis XV. And nothing that could be described as a medicine 
taken by Lewis XV could be described as a table or as an 
Australian rabbit. Thus we are entitled to say that, if each 
of these phrases is (as it claims by its linguistic form to be) 
an exclusive description of a particular, then each will be an 
exclusive description of a different particular. And so, since 
three different phrases have been presented to our attention, 
they will describe three different particulars, if each does 
exclusively descrihe some particular or other. I am not 
argumg against the reality of groups or collections ; but it does 
seem to me that these alleged examples of purely enumerative 
facts, when examined carefully, have very little bearing on 
the question. 

1-3. Classes and Complexes. Of course McTaggart is under 
no obligation to hold that there are any rmn collections. It 
might be that the members of any group Q are interrelated 
in some way in which (a) the members of no sub-group of G 
are interrelated, and (6) the members of no group which 
contains G as a sub-group are interrelated. This would mark G 
out objectively from the rest of the world, and yet leave it 
possible that there might he many groups similar in their 
internal constitution to G, 
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Very often the members of a collection are all instances of 
a certain characteristic wliich does not belong to anything 
else. In that case they may be said to “constitute a class”. 
The members of a certain collection might evidently con- 
stitute several different classes, since there might he several 
different characteristics common and peculiar to them. Con- 
sider, for esample, the collection whose members are William I, 
William II, Henry I, and Stephen. They constitute the class 
of Norman Kings of England, and they also constitute the 
class of Kings of England between Harold Godwinsson and 
Henry II. 

When the members of a collection have certain qualities, 
not necessarily the same in all members, and when they are 
interrelated in certain ways, the ooHectiou often receives a 
special name. It may, for example, be called a “family” or 
an “army” or a “golf-foursome”, according to the qualities 
of its members and the nature of their interrelations. A 
collection whose members are interrelated by other relations 
beside the common possession of certain qualities peculiar to 
the group may be called a “complex” or a “unity”. Just as 
the same coUeotion may constitute several different classes, 
so it may constitute several different complexes or unities. 
The collection whose members are A, B, and 0 may be at 
once a family of brothers, a business firm, and a trio inter- 
related by jealousy from A to B on account of C. 

Eor my own part I am inclined to regard complexes or 
unities as the common matrix from which both the notion of 
groups or collections and the notion of relations are inseparably 
correlated derivatives. It seems to me that both these 
notions turn up together when we attempt to analyse unities 
which are originally presented to us en bloc, and that neither 
has any clear meaning if considered in complete abstraction 
from the other and from the common matrix of both. 

2. Detailed Account of Groups. 

We can now consider the detailed development of 
McTaggart’s theory of Groups. It will be remembered that 
“groups” were defined as “collections of particulars, or of 
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collections of particulars, or of both”, The first point to 
discuss is the notion of groups, some or ah of whose members 
are themselves groups. 

2-1. Eepeating Groups. It is evident that a group could 
not be a member of itself, but there is no objection to its 
having other groups as members. There is, for example, a 
three-membered group whose members are the King, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons. This is not only 
a group; it is also a complex, called “the Estates of the 
Realm”. How the House of Lords is a group, and so is the 
House of Commons. 

Two members of a group may overlap, and one may even 
be wholly contained in another. The House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and the Cabinet are, for example, a 
three-membered gi'oup, though the Cabinet partly overlaps 
the House of Commons and partly overlaps the House of 
Lords and has no members who are not members of one or 
other of the two Houses. Again the Society called “Trinity 
College, Cambridge”, and the College Council of Trinity, are 
a two-membered group, though the Council is wholly con- 
tained in the College. 

McTaggart calls such groups as we have been iHustrating 
“ Repeating Groups ”, He remarks that there will be an endless 
series of them. Suppose we start with two particulars, A 
and B. They constitute the group A . B. This is a particular. 
There wifi, therefore be a group whose members are A and 
A . B. This may be denoted hj A : A . B or hy A . B : A. 
Then there will be a group whose members are A . B : A and 
A. This conld be symbolised hy A . B : A A. It is evident 
that there is no end to the series of which these are the first 
few terms. Again, it may be remarked th«,t, at each stage, 
more and more groups exist. At the first stage there is the 
one group A . B. At the second there are the three groups 
A . B : A, A . B : B, and A .B •. A iB. At the fourth stage 
there will be many more. 

2-2. Barts of a Group and Members of a Group. We can 
now pass to certain statements which McTaggart makes about 
the relation of part to whole and its connexion with the 
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relation of a memljer of a group to the group. He says, in 
the footnote to p . 133 of Vol. i of the Nature of Existence, that 
the relation of whole to part is ultimate and indefinable. 
Then in § 123 he makes the following assertions. 

(i) Every member of a group is a part of it. So he evidently 
assumes that every group is a whole. This might well be 
questioned. It might be that only those groups whose 
members are interconnected in certain special ways can pro- 
perly be regarded as wholes. 

When he begins to give examples, he always takes groups 
whose members are areas interrelated by the very special 
relation of being adjoined along their boundaries. Thus his 
favourite example is Great Britain. He is obviously thinking 
of the area of land which is called “Great Britain” by 
geographers and historians. Now this might be defined as the 
group whose members are the areas of land called “England”, 
“Scotland”, and “Wales’*. Of course there is no doubt that 
this group, and groups like it, are wholes, and that their mem- 
bers are parts of them. But can the group whose members 
are Julius Caesar, the Albert Memorial, and the last sneeze 
of Horace Walpole, properly be called a "whole”? Unless 
it can, its members cannot properly be called “parts” of it. 

Again, take the case of repeating groups, e.g., the group 
whose members are the House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, and the Cabinet. No doubt the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons may be said to form a certain whole, 
viz., Parliament. But is it at all obvious that the group whose 
members are the two Houses and the Cabinet is a whole? 

We may sum up the situation as follows. Either McTaggart 
means the statement that every member of a group is a part 
of it to be synthetic or analytic. If he means it to be synthetic, 
it is highly doubtful ; for it is highly doubtful whether all 
groups are wholes, even if it be certain that some are. If, on 
the other hand, it is to be accepted without question, this 
can only be because the meaning of the terms “whole” and 
“part” has been extended to include the terms ,“ group” and 
“member ’’ respectively, so that it becomes true by definition 
and therefore trivial. 
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(ii) A group has, in general, parts which are not menabers 
of it. For 

(a) Any part of a member of a group is a part of that group. 
But, unless the group be a repeating group, such a part will 
not be a member. If “ Great Britam” be defined as the group 
whose members are England, Scotland, and Wales, Middlesex 
is a part of it, since it is a part of England. But Middlesex 
is not a member of it. Suppose, however, that we took the 
three-membered repeating group whose members are England, 
Scotland, and Middlesex. Then Middlesex is a part of one 
member, viz., England; it is also a member. 

{b) Again, any sub-group composed of some, but not aU, 
members of a group is a part of that group. But such a sub- 
group cannot be a member of the original group unless the 
latter be a repeating group. Thus the group whose members 
are England and Wales is a part of Great Britain, but it is 
not a member of Great Britam. Suppose, however, that we 
took the repeating group whose members are England-and- 
Wales, England, and Wales. Then the sub-group whose 
members are England and Wales is itself a member of the 
group. 

(c) Lastly, a group may have parts which overlap two or 
more of its members without whoUy including any of them. 
Such parts of a group will not be members of it. Suppose that 
“Parliament” is defined as the group whose members are 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. Then the 
Cabinet, which overlaps the two, but is not wholly included in 
either, is a part of this group, hut is not a member of it. 

AU these statements are plausible enough, provided that 
the members of the original group under consideration are so 
interrelated that this group can reasonably be caUed a 
“whole ”. In other cases they are plausible only if taken as 
mere matters of definition. 

(d) McTaggart points out that, if and only if a group had 
just two members and neither of these had any parts, then 
the only parts of the group would be its two members. But 
he denies that this case could in fact arise. For aU groups are, 
by definition, collections of particulars. And, as we shaU see 
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later, MoTaggarfc denies that there could possibly be any 
particular which was not composite. 

2- 3. The “Content” of a Group. We come now to an im- 
portant notion which MoTaggart calls the notion of the 
"Content” of a group. He does not give a formal definition 
of this term ; but he assumes that every group has one and 
only one content, and he asserts certain propositions about 
content. 

Now I propose to begin by defining “content” for myself 
in such a way that (a) it will have all the properties which 
McTaggart assigns to his “content”, and (b) it will be certain 
that every group has one and only one content. The method 
which I shall adopt is the following famihar one. I shall first 
define the statement that a group 8 “ has the same content as ” 
another group y. And I shall then define “the content of y” 
as the class whose members are all the groups which have the 
same content as y. This procedure is, of course, precisely 
hire that by which mathematicians define “the cardinal 
number of a class a”. They first define the statomoirt that 
“/9 has the same cardinal number as a”. And then they 
define “ the cardinal number of a” as the class whose members 
are all the classes which have the same cardinal number as «. 

Now what is meant by saying that a certain group 8 “has 
the same content as” a certain other group y? Let us begin 
with some examples. The group whose members are England, 
Wales, and Scotland has the same content as the group whose 
members are the part of England south of Trent, the part of 
England north of Trent, Wales, the Scottish Highlands, and 
the Scottish Lowlands. Again, it has the same content as the 
group whose members are England, Wales, Scotland, the 
diocese of Ely, tod the Border Counties. The notion of 
identity of content is thus perfectly familiar; all that is 
needed is to give a formal definition of it. 

To do this we need only to introduce the notion of “inter- 
section,”. A and B are to he said to “intersect ” if and only 
if there is something which is both a part of A and a part 
of (Here “part of” is to be interpreted to include the 
limiting case of “exactly coinciding with”.) Thus intersection 
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of A and B includes under it the following four possible 
cases : (i) A and B exactly coincide with each other ; (ii) A is 
contained in B but does not exhaust B ; (iii) B is contained 
in ^ but does not exhaust A; and (iv) there is something 
which is a part of A and a part of B, but A is not wholly 
contained in B, nor is B wholly contained in A. 

We can now give the definition of identity of content. “S 
has the same content as y” means “Everything that inter- 
sects a member of 8 intersects some member or other of y, 
and everything that intersects a member of y intersects some 
member or other of 8.” It is evident that “identity of 
content”, so defined, is a symmetrical and transitive relation, 
and that every group has this relation to itself. We now 
define “the content of y” as the class whose members are all 
the groups which have the same content as y. Thus the final 
definition will run as follows : “ The content of a group y is the 
class whose members are aU those groups which fulfil the 
following conditions, viz., that, if 8 be any such group, then 
(a) every intersector of any member of 8 is an intersector of 
some member of y, and (6) every interseotor of any member 
of y is an interseotor of some member of 8”. 

Eor those who find it useful or interesting to see things 
stated formally in the notation of Principia Mathematica, I 
add the following remarks. If II be the relation of part to 
whole, interpreted so as to include complete coincidence as 
a hmiting case, the relation of intersecting is the relational 
product of the converse of II by II itself. It can therefore be 
defined as n | H. A little simple manipulation will show that 
the definition of “8 has the same content as y” can then be 
written in the form 

n“n“s = n“n“y. 

And, if we denote the content of y by the symbol o^, our 
definition of the “content of y” can be written in the form 

c, = Df. ^ {n“n“8 = n“n“y}- 

Since every group is identical in content "with itself, y is 
necessarily a member of its own content. It follows that 
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every group has content. If it should liappen that y is the 
only group which has the same content as y, the content of y 
would be a class whose only member w'as y itself. On p. 135, 
note 2, of Vol. I of the Nature of Existence, McTaggart 
remarks that, in such a case, the content of a group would be 
indistinguishable from the group itself. This is a mistake. The 
content of such a group would, on our definition, be a class 
whose only member is that group. Now a class with only one 
member must always be carefully distinguished from its one 
member; and the distinction is here particularly obvious, 
since the one member is a group, whilst the one-membered 
class which is the content of this group could not possibly be 
a group, for a group must have more than one member. 

Suppose now that two terms A and B partially overlap. 
Let us call the common part G ; the part of A which is other 
than C will be called X, and the part of B which is other than 
0 wiU be called Y. Then the group whose members are A, B, 
and C would have the same conteirt as the group whose 
members were A and B. For any interseotor of 0 would 
necessarily intersect A or B or both. Thus the content of the 
group whose members are England, Scotland, and the Border 
Counties, is the same as the content of the group whose 
members are England and Scotland. And this rule holds, 
mutatis mutandis, for any repeating group. It is obvious that 
the group whose members are X, C, and Y would have the 
same content as the group whose members are A and B. In 
our example the group whose members are X, C, and Y 
would be the group whose members are the part of England 
south of the Border Counties, the Border Counties, and the 
part of Scotland north of the Border Counties. Corresponding 
to a ^oup whose cmembers overlap, there will always be a 
group of the same content whose members do not overlap. 

It is worth while to remark at this point that there is a 
relation between classes, whose members are themselves 
classes, which is formally analogous to the relation of identity 
of content between groups. Suppose that k and A are two 
classes whose members are themselves classes, e.g., k might be 
the class whose members are the class of Etonians and the 
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class of Wykehamists, and A might be the class 'whose members 
are the class of Trinity undergraduates, the class of King’s 
undergraduates, and the class of New College undergraduates. 
Now it happens in some cases that two such classes as k 
and A are so interrelated that, to put it in technical language, 
“their logical sums” are identical. If « be a class of classes, 
its “logical sum” is the class whose members are all the 
members of each of the classes which are me’mbers of k. Thus 
the logical sum of the class whose members are the class of 
Etonians, the class of Wykehamists, and so oif, would be the 
class of English pubUo-schoolboys. Now, if and only if, the 
logical sums of k and A are identical, the following pro- 
positions can be proved to he true of them : 

(i) If « be any member of k, then any class which has a 
member in common with a will have a member in common 
with some member of A. 

(ii) If /3 be any member of A, then any class which has a 
member in common with wiU have a member in common 
with some member of /c.^ 

Now the relation of “having a member in common” among 
classes is precisely analogous to the relation of “intersection” 
among areas or volumes. Thus we could define something in 
connexion with a class of classes which would be formally 
analogous to what we have defined as the “content” of a 
group. If fc be a class of classes, then the class whose members 
are all the classes whose logical sums are identical with|,the 
logical sum of k wordd stand to /c in a relation which is 
formally analogous to that in which the “ content” of a group, 
as defined by us, stands to the group. This class would, of 
course, contain k itself as a member; just as the “content” of 
a group, on our definition, always contains that group as a 
member. s 

2'4. The Notion of “Sets of Parts” of a Whole. We come 
now to a very important conception, which McTaggart de- 
fines in § 124 of the Nature of Existence. "Any collection of 
its parts which together make up a whole and do not more 
than make it up, so. that the whole would not be made up if 
^ See Note at end of this chapter for proof. 
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any of these parts, or of their parts, should be subtracted” 
is to be called a “ Set of Parts” of a whole. He says further 
that the relation between a whole and any set of parts of 
it is transitive; i.e., if X, Y, and .Z be a set of parts of W, 
and if A and .S be a set of parts of X, C and Z) be a set of 
parts of Y, and E, F, and be a set of parts of Z, then A, B, 
G, D, E, F, and 0 will be a set of parts of W. Lastly, he says 
that all the members of any group are a set of parts of that group . 

All this is quite clear when the original whole is a group 
whose members do not overlap, lilce, for example, the group 
whose members are England and Scotland. It is plain that 
its members, England and Scotland, are a set of parts of this. 
It is also clear that the English counties, which are a set of 
parts of England, and the Scottish counties, which are a set 
of parts of Scotland, together form a set of parts of the 
original group. Again, it is clear that the English counties 
are not a set of parts of it, because they do not suffice to 
make it up. And, finally, England, Scotland, and the Border 
Comities are not a set of parts of it, because they more than 
make it up, although the content of this group is the same as 
that of the original group. 

The Border Counties may be said to be involved twice over 
in the group whose members are England, Scotland, and the 
Border Counties. They are involved explicitly as a member of 
the group. And they are involved once again implicitly as 
parts of other members of the group. For the English BorSer 
Counties are involved implicitly as parts of England, the 
Scottish Border Counties are involved imphcitly as parts of 
Scotland, and these together make up the Border Counties. 
How, in the original group whose members are England and 
Scotland, the Bonder Counties are involved on??/ once and only 
implicitly. That is why England, Scotland, and the Border 
Counties are not a set of parts of the group whose members are 
England and Scotland, although the content of these two 
groups is. the same. Similarly, England and'Scotland are not 
a set of parts of the group whose members axe England, 
Scotland, and the Border Counties, though the content of the 
two groups is the same. For the former group contains the 
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Border Counties only once and only implicitly; whilst the 
latter group contains them twice, once explicitly as members, 
and again implicitly as parts of members. 

The general rule can now be stated. If a group /3 is to be a 
set of parts of a group y, it is necessary that /3 should have the 
same content as y, but this is not sufficient. The two following 
conditions must also be fulfilled, (a) If no term is repeated 
either explicitly or implicitly in. y, then no term must be 
repeated either explicitly or implicitly in And (b) any term 
which is repeated either explicitly or implicitly in y must be 
repeated either explicitly or implicitly in ^ with neither more 
nor less frequency. 

A term is explicitly repeated in a group if some member of 
the group is itself a group of some of the other members. 
Thus A is explicitly repeated in the group A . B : A, as, for 
example, Wales is in the group whose members are Wales and 
England-and-Wales. A term is implicitly repeated in a group 
if two or more members intersect, and another member is 
the whole or a part of their intersection. Take, for example, 
the group whose members are Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
and the County of London. Here the Coimty of London is 
implicitly repeated, since it has a set of four non-intersecting 
parts, one of which is contained in Middlesex, another in 
Essex, another in Kent, and the fourth m Surrey. In most 
cases we shall be concerned with groups whose members do 
hot intersect. In that case any group with non-intersecting 
members and the same content as the original group will be a 
set of parts of the original group ; and only such a group will 
be a set of parts of the original group. 

Note to Section 2-3 of this chapter. I append here for those 
whom it may interest a proof of the assertion made on p. 297 
of the present work that, if and only if the logical sums of 
;c and A are identical, then [a) any class which has a member 
in common with any member of k wifi, have a member in 
common with some member of A, and (fa) any class which has 
a member in common with any member of A will have a 
member in common with some member of k. 
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The argument is aa follows : 

Proposition (a) can he written 

aeK . (ga;) : jrea . a:e/3 Da, p :■ (3[y, y) ■ 

Whence we can derive in turn 

a.eK . xect. . xe^ : Da, js, » :■ (ay, y ) : yeA . j/ey . J/e^, ...(i) 
aeA: . »ea : D^;, „ xe^ D^ (ay, y ) : yeA . yey .y^^, ... (ii) 
(aa) : ae/f . a:ea : r D^ : : D^ : . (ay, y) : yeA . yey . 7/e^, . . . (iii) 

xeS‘K D„ :: Xe^ Dp (ay, y ) : yeA . yey . ye^. ...(iv) 

In Proposition (iv) substitute for j3, which may be any 
class, the class whose only member is x, i.e., i‘x. 

Then we have 

. xes‘K Do, :: a; = a: D (ay, y) ’■ yeA .yey.y = x 

^ :• (ay) = ■ ^^y 

D aJcs'A. 

. • . 33 = a; . D ; xes‘i< . . xes‘X. 

But 33 = 33, by the Law of Identity. 

3:e<s‘«D,ia3e5‘A. 

s‘kQs‘X. 

Thus Proposition (a) entails that s‘k C s‘A. 

In exactly the same way we can show that Proposition (6) 
entails that s‘X C 

. • . Propositions {a) and {b) together entail that 

s‘k — 5‘A. ^ ... (I) 

It remains to prove the converse of tins. 

C s^A . D : : (a«) : aefc . a3ea : . Da, : . (ay) : yeA . a3ey 

(by definition) 

D :: (aoc) : a,eK , Xecc . Xe^ D,,, p :■ (ay) • y^A . a;ey . Xe^ 

D :: (a33, a) : asK . Xea, . Xe ^ Dp (a^J, y) • yeA . Xey . Xe^ 
D :: ae/c . (a*) : Xex . xep Da, p (ay, y) ’ yeA . yey . ye^. 
Thus s‘kCs‘X entails Proposition (a). 

In the same way it can he shown that s‘X C s‘k entails 
Proposition (b). 

s‘k— s‘X entails Propositions (a) and (6). ...(II) 
Combining (I) and (II), we see that Propositions (a) and 
(b) together entail and are entailed hy the identity of the 
logical sums of k and of A, q.b.d. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

COMPOUND PARTICULARS. THE UNIVERSE 

Since a group has qualities and stands in relations, whilst it is 
not a quality or a relation or a fact, it follows from MoTaggart’s 
definition of “substance” that, if there be groups, they are 
“substances”, or, as we prefer to say, “particulars”. Now 
the members of a group are all particulars ; for a “ group ” was 
defined as a collection of particulars, or of collections of 
particulars, or of both. And, according to McTaggart, every 
member of a group is a part of that group. It follows from 
these facts and definitions that, if there are groups, there are 
particulars which have particulars as parts. Such a parti- 
cular McTaggart calls a “Compound Substance” , and we will 
call a “Compound Particular” . 

The only comment to be made is to remind the reader that 
McTaggart’ s definition or description of “substances” or 
“particulars” is partly in negative terms. Among entities 
which agree in the purely negative characteristics of not 
being qualities, and not being relations, and not being fadts, 
and therefore answer to this definition or description, there 
might be the most diverse varieties. So we must not think, 
as we are very liable to do, that we are asserting any positive 
resemblance between groups and other particulars, when we 
give the name “particulars” to both, except the common 
characteristics of being existend, of having qualities, and of 
standing in relations. They might in aU other respects be as 
milike as a sneeze and a quadratic equation, which both agree 
in not being virtuous and in not being triangular. 

1. McTaggart's Doctrine of Compound Particulars. 

In § 128 McTaggart makes certain important positive 
statements about compound particulars, which, if interpreted 
literally, are sheer nonsense. He says that, whilst every group 
is a particular, different groups may be the same particular. 
And he defends the possibility of this in the following way . 
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To Tbe the group X . Y .Zm one q^uality, and to be the group 
U . V . W is another q^uality; and there is no more objection 
to a single particular P having both these qualities than there 
is to its being both I’ed and round. 

NTow all this, if taken literally, is just nonsense and con- 
fusion. What does “is” mean in the statement that “every 
group is a particular”? Does it have the same meaning as 
“ is ” has in the at3,tement that ‘ ‘ every elephant is a mammal ’ ’ ? 
If so, it is plainly impossible that different groups should be 
the same particular. If every elephant is a mammal, it 
necessarily foUoTvs that Wo elephants are two mammals. Now 
the only sense in which McTaggart has established that every 
group is a particular is the sense in which every elephant is a 
mammal. If this is the sense in which he is using “is” here, 
his statement that different groups may be the same particular 
is quite certainly false. If he is using “is” in some other 
sense, his statement may be true. But in that case we do 
not yet linow what is meant by saying that every group is a 
particular, and a fortiori we do not know that it is true. 

We reach the same difficulty if we start from the other end. 
We are told that “to be the group X . Y . Z” is a, quality, 
and “to be the group ?7 . F . W” is another quality. Now 
compare this with the statement that “to be red” is one 
qnality and “to be round” is another quahty. If “to be” 
is used iu the ordinary sense, such statements mean that 
“to have redness” and “to have roundness” are two re- 
lational characteristios derived from the non-relational charac- 
teristics “red” and “round” respectively. Now, if “to be the 
group X.Y .Z” has the same kind of meaning, the group 
X .Y .Z will havo to be itself a pure quality, like red or 
round. But we have been explicitly told that groups are 
'particulars, and therefore they cannot possibly be qualities. 
Hence the defence which McTaggart puts up in the first 
paragraph of p. 139 of Vol. i of the Nature of Existence re- 
quires that a group should be a quality, whilst the position 
to be defended assumes that a group is a particular. Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis is the politest comment that 
one can make. 
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What is the explanation of all this apparent nonsense ? The 
only possible solution is that the “ are ” in the statement that 
several diherent groups are one and the same particular must 
have quite a diflerent meaning from the “are” in the state- 
ment that all groups are particulars. In the second statement 
it is evidently the ordinary copula, which occurs in “aU 
elephants are mammals”. In the first statement it must 
mean “stand in a certain relation to ” . It i§ quite consistent 
to say that every group is a particular, and that several 
different groups may stand in a certain relation S to one and 
the same particular. It is also perfectly consistent to say that 
“to stand in the relation iS to the group X . Y . Z” is a 
quality; that “to stand in the relation 8 to the group 
O' . 7 . W” is a different quality; that these two qualities 
may belong to one and the same particular; and that both 
X , Y . Z and Z7 . 7 . 17 are themselves particulars. This in- 
terpretation makes sense of all McTaggart’s statements, and 
there is no other way of doing so. What, then, is the relation 
S'i 

Plainly it is the relation which we might call “being an 
adequate division of”. Its converse is the relation of “being 
adequately divisible into”. What McTaggart ought to have 
said is that, whilst every group is a particular, and every 
different group a different particular, several different groups 
may each be an adequate division of one and tbe same 
particular. Or, what is equivalent, one and the same parti- 
cular may be adequately divisible into each of several 
different groups. Has doctrine, when properly stated, comes 
then to the following. “Corresponding to every class of 
groups which have the same content as each other there is 
one and only one particular, such that each, -of these groups is 
an adequate division of that particular. If a be a class of 
groups having the same content as each other, and if be a 
class of groups having the same content as each other, but 
the members of a have a different content from the members 
of p, the particular P„ of which each member of a is an 
adequate division will be diverse from the particular of 
which each member of ^ is an adequate division.” 
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l-l. Critidsms. The doctrine, as thus stated, has at least 
the merit of not being nonsensical. But is there any reason 
to believe that it is in fact true? Consider any class a of 
groups which all have the same content as each other. If a 
contains more than one group, the supposed unique particular 
P„ , of which all the members of « are adequate divisions, 
must be diverse from all but one of the groups which are 
the members of a. For they are aU diverse from each other. 
Now it would be completely wanton to identify with 
one rather than with another of the groups which are the 
members of a. Hence the only reasonable supposition to 
malic would be that P^, is an additional particular, which 
is diverse from all the particulars which are members of a. 
Now I cannot see the faintest reason to believe that there is 
always such an additional particular whenever there is a class 
of several groups which aU have the same content. (Of 
course the group whose members are the members of oc is a 
particular, which is uniquely associated with a and is not a 
member of «. But this could not be the particular which 
MoTaggart has in mind. For each group in « is supposed to 
be an adequate division of P^ , But nothing less than all the 
groups in a taken together would be an adequate division of 
that particular which is the group whose members are all the 
members of a.) 

The fact is that McTaggart makes his doctrine seem 
plausible to himself only by saying that the particular which 
corresponds to a class of groups which aU have the same 
content actually is each of the groups in this class, and 
therefore is not something additional to them. But we have 
seen that it is nonsense to say this unless “is” here means 
“is adequately divisible mto”. And, with this interpretation, 
as I have shown, the particular which corresponded to such 
a class of groups would have to be diverse from all of them 
instead of being identical with each of them. 

The truth of this matter seems to me to be as follows. In 
many oases where there is a class of several groups which all 
have the satne content, one of these groups stands out from 
all the rest because its members have qualities that interest 
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US or are related to each other in ways which we think 
important. We may then give a name to the outstanding 
group, e.g., we may call it “Great Britain”. Or, again, we 
may exclusively describe it, without reference to its members, 
by some characteristic which it has; e.g., we may describe it 
as “the largest European Island”. We then tend to regard all 
the other groups which have the same content as this specially 
selected one as being various adequate divisions of it, and to 
forget that it is equally an adequate division of each of them. 

If we take a class of groups which aU have the same 
content but are all equally fantastic and uninteresting, we 
have no tendency whatever to believe that there must be a 
certain particular, outside this class, of which each group in 
the class is an adequate division. The group whose members 
are JuHus Caesar’s last spoken word and Queen Victoria’s 
last written word has the same content as the group whose 
members are the syllables of the former and the letters of the 
latter. But no one is tempted to think that there must be a 
particular which is diverse from both these groups and which 
is adequately divisible into each of them. McTaggart has first 
deceived himself by generalising from examples hire Great 
Britain, where a certain group stands out from aU the others 
which have the same content as itself; and ho has then 
bemused himself still further by confusing “is”, m the sense 
of “is adequately divisible into”, with “is”, in the sense of 
“has the quality” and in the sense of "is identical with”. 

1-11. Suggested Modification of McTaggart' s Doctrine. In 
view of the above criticisms we shah have to modify MoTag- 
gart’s doctrine of compound particulars, which is stated iu 
Chap. XVI of the Nature of Existence. I wih first state it, and 
then propose the necessary amendments. 

MoTaggart’s doctrine is as follows. Let a be a class of 
groups, aU of which have the same content. Such a class will 
always contain an infinite number of repeating groups, i.e., 
groups some of whose members overlap each other. But it 
will always contain also non-repeating groups, for there are 
always non-repeating groups which have the same content as 
any repeating group. We may therefore divide a into two 
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mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive sub-classes, 
viz., the members of « which are, and those which are not, 
repeating groups. Now, according to McTaggart, there will 
always be a certain particular P„ corresponding to such a 
class as a. And, according to him, P„ will be each, member of a, 
AH such particulars as P„ are compound particulars, and 
only such particulars as P„ are compound particulars. Any 
non-repeating group which is a member of a is a set of parts 
of the compound particular P„ . But we must not say of any 
repeating group which is a member of a that it is a set of 
parts of P^,. Thus, for example, there is a certain particular 
which is the group whose members are England and Scotland. 
This same particular is also the group whose members are 
England, Scotland, and the Border Counties. Wc must say 
that England and Scotland form a set of parts of this 
particular, and that the English counties south of the Border 
Counties, the Border Counties, and the Scottish counties 
north of the Border Counties also form a set of parts of this 
particular. But we must not say that the group whose 
members are England, Scotland, and the Border Counties is 
a set of parts of this particular, because the latter is a 
repeating group. 

We must now modify McTaggart’s doctrine, as stated 
above, in the following respects, (i) In any case we must 
substitute “is adequately divisible into” for “is”. We then 
reach the following position. Those and only those adequate 
divisions of which are non-repeating groups are sets of 
parts of P„ . (il) Unfortunately, we have seen no reason to 
beheve that there are such particulars as Pg.. Eor {a) P^ 
cannot be identified with each of the members of a, as 
McTaggart proposes, since the members of a are so many 
diverse particulars. And (p) it would be quite arbitrary to 
identify P„ with one rather than another of the members of a. 
Whilst (c), if P(, be held to be diverse from all the members of 
a, there is no reason to believe that there is a particular 
answering to the description of P^, . (iii) To meet this difficulty 
I would propose the following amendment. Let us call any 
non-repeating group a “Oompositum”, and let only such 
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groups be called composita. Every different non-repeating 
group will be a different compositmn, whether two such groups 
differ in content or not. On this definition the group whose 
members are England and Scotland is a compositum. The 
group whose members are the part of England south of the 
Border Cormties, the Border Counties, and the part of 
Scotland north of the Border Counties, is^a different com- 
positum with the same content as the former. The group whose 
members are England, Scotland, and the Border Counties is 
not a compositum at aU, since it is a repeating group ; but it 
is a particular, and it has the same content as the two com- 
posita already mentioned, (iv) Finally, we shall say that 
every non-repeating group which has the same content as a 
given compositum, and is other than it, is a set of parts of 
that compositum, and that only such a group is a set of parts 
of that compositum. On this definition the group whose 
members are England and Scotland is a set of parts of the 
group whose members are the part of England south of the 
Border Counties, the Border Counties, and the part of Scot- 
land north of the Border Counties. And the converse of this 
is also true. But the group whose members are England, 
Scotland, and the Border Counties is not a set of parts, 
either of these or of any other composita, since it is a repeating 
group. 

We may remark m conclusion that, on our definitions, if X 
be a set of parts of Y, then (a) X and Y are both groups, 
(6) X and Y have the same content, (c) X is a non-repeating 
group, i.e., a compositum, and (d) if Y he also a compositum, 
then Y will also be a set of parts of X. 

2. The Universe. 

This imposing subject can fortunately be despatched in a 
few lines. MoTaggart dismisses it in the two and a half pages 
of Chap, xvin of the Nature of Existence. 

He first defines the characteristic of being “a universe”. 
This is defined as the property of being a particular of which 
aU other particulars are parts. He then professes to prove that 
this characteristic must belong to one, and cannot belong to 
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more than one, particular. This unique particular can there- 
fore be called “The Universe”, and promoted to the dignity 
of capital letters. 

After what has been said in the earher part of this chapter 
we cannot rest content with McTaggart's definitions and 
assertions on this point. In fact, the property of “being a 
universe”, as defined by him, would belong to more than one 
particular. Let us suppose, for example, that there were 
three and only three simple particulars, and that all other 
particulars were groups composed of selections from these 
and coUeotions of them. OaU them A, £, and C. (McTaggart, 
as we shall see later, holds that there can be no simple 
particulars. But the question whether the property of “being 
a universe”, as defined by him, is unique in its application 
does not depend on the acceptance or rejection of this view; 
and the argument can be stated more shortly in terms of 
simple particulars.) 

Now how many particulars would there be in such a 
universe, if we exclude the infinite number of repeating 
groups? Clearly there would be ten, made up as follows: 
(i) three simple particulars, viz., A, B, and U; (ii) four non- 
repeating groups whose members are not themselves groups, 
viz., A . B, B .G, G . A, and A . B .G-, and (iii) three non- 
repeating groups whose members are a simple particular and 
a group of the other two simple particulars, viz., A \ B ,G, 
B :0 .Ay and G A . B. Now McTaggart would, of course, 
say that A . B , G, A : B . G, B : G . A, and 0 : A . B sxe one 
and the same particular, because they all have the same 
content. If this were so, the one particular which is all of 
them, would contain all the other particulars in the universe, 
viz., A, B, G, A . 3, B . 0, and G . A. But we have seen that 
it is nonsense to say that four difierent particulars hterally 
are one and the same particular. And we have also seen that 
there is no reason to beheve that there is a certain additional 
particular P^, diverse from the groups A . B . G, A: B . G, 
Bi C .A, and G : A . B, of which the latter are so many 
different sets of parts. So there is no reason to beheve that 
there is one and only one particular which contains all other 
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particulars as parts, and therefore there is no reason to 
believe that there is anything that could properly be oaUed 
“The Universe”. 

We could get round this diMculty in the following way. It 
is the case that there is a “Maximum Content”, i.e., a content 
such that every particular either has that content or is a part 
of every particular which has that content. In our example 
the content of the groups A . B . G, A ; B .tl, B i 0 . A, and 
0 : A. . £ is maximal. We might then define “a universe” as a 
group whose members are aU non-repeating groups which have 
maximum content. With this definition any universe will be a 
particular, since all groups are particulars. And every parti- 
cular, wliich is neither the universe itself nor a repeating group 
of which the universe is a part, will be a part of the universe. 
Uor every such particular will be either a member of the uni- 
verse, and therefore a part of it, or it will be a part of some 
member of the universe, and therefore apart of the universe. 

It is obvious that, on this definition, there is one and only 
one particular which is a universe. It may therefore he 
called “The Universe”. It must be remarlced, however, that, 
on this definition, the universe is not a compositum. It is a 
group whose members aU completely overlap each other. But 
each of its members is a compositum, by definition. 

In § 130 of the Nature of Existence, McTaggart with his eye 
on other Absolute Idealists like Bosanquet, proceeds to put 
the Universe in its place. It is true, he remarks, that, to 
every fact about a part of the Universe, there corresponds a 
fact about the Universe itself. But, he adds, the fact about 
the Universe as a whole is no more a fact than the corre- 
sponding fact about the part, whilst the latter is simpler and 
more ultimate. Unless it were true that Smith hates Brown, 
it could not be true that the Universe has the characteristic 
of containing a part. Smith, which has the characteristic of 
hating a certain other part, Brown. And the fact that Smith 
hates Brown is simpler and more fundamental . Tor it involves 
only Smith, Brown, and hatred as constituents ; whilst the equi- 
valent fact about the universe involves all these factors, and, 
beside them, the Universe and the relation of whole and part. 



CHAPTER XVII 


MANIFESTATION AND ORGANIC UNITY 

In this chapter I propose to take together two conceptions, 
which McTaggart treats separately. One is called “Mani- 
festation”, and is treated in Chap, xiii of the Nature, of 
Existerice. The other is called “Organic Unity”, and is 
treated in Chap. xx. To he quite frank, I must say that both 
appear to me to be completely trivial, and the discussion of 
them is, in my opinion, “much ado about nothing”. 

1. Manifestation. 

This is closely connected with the Principle of Extrinsic 
Determination. I think that the essential point may be put 
as follows. 

We have so far contented ourselves with saying that the 
nature of any particular is the compound characteristic 
formed by the conjunction of all its characteristics X, Y, 
Z, etc. To say that the characteristics X, Y, Z, etc., together 
form a conjunctive characteristic . .means simply 

that there is a common subject which X, Y, Z, etc., all 
characterise. Now this is true, so far as it goes ; but we are 
in a position to go further in consequence of the Principle of 
Extrinsic Determination. McTaggart claims to have shown 
two things: (i) That the nature N which belongs to the 
particular P cannot also belong to any other particular. For 
every particular must have an exclusive description, (ii) That 
every fact about T is connected wjth every other fact about P 
by extrinsic determination. 

Suppose now that the nature of P were compounded of just 
the three characteristics X, Y, and Z. Then it is by no means 
the whole truth to say that X, Y, and Z aU belong to P, 
and that no other characteristic, which is not a selection of 
these, does so. We must add, in the jfirst place, that no other 
particular beside P is characterised by aU the characteristics 
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X, T, and Z. And, in the second place, we must add that, if 
we suppose that any of them had not characterised P, we 
cannot consistently suppose that any of them would have 
characterised P, For the first supposition entails the sup- 
position that P had not been; and, if P had not been, nothing 
could have characterised it. Thus the supposition of the 
slightest difference in the nature of P from its actual nature 
would destroy the only bond of union between the various 
parts of this nature. 

So, although the nature N of P is a conjunction of the 
characteristics X, Y, and Z, it is a much closer unity than 
this statement, taken by itself, would suggest. And this is so 
because of the Principle of Extrinsic Determination and the 
Principle of Exclusive Descriptions. When this additional 
unity is taken into account we say that X, T, and Z are not 
only parts of the nature of P, but are also “manifestations” 
of that nature. P’s nature N is manifested in Z, it is mani- 
fested in T, and it is manifested in Z. 

2. Organic Unity. 

In Chap. XX of the Nature of Existence McTaggart defines 
the notion of “ Organic Unity”, and considers the relation of 
this concept to others which have played a great part in 
philosophy, such as Teleology. According to him every com- 
positiun whatever has organic unity, but this fact is most 
noticeable in certain special kinds of composita, viz., living 
organisms and beautiful objects. He then explains why the 
property of being an organic unity is more noticeable in these 
cases than in others where it is no less present. Finally, he 
points out certain common mistakes which, he thinks, have 
originated from these facts. , 

2-1. McTaggart’s Account of '’'Organic Unity''. We will 
begin by stating McTaggart’s own doctrine. It is closely 
connected with the notion of Manifestation, which we ex- 
plained in the previous section of this chapter, and therefore 
with the Principle of Extrinsic Determination. 

Suppose that W is any whole, and that P is any part of it. 
Then it is part of the nature of W to have the part P. Now 
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any “part of the nature of anything is also a manifestation of 
this nature; so the characteristic of having the part P is a 
manifestation of the nature of W. Of course the nature of W 
■will algo he manifested in many other qualities, and some of 
these will not involve the part P or indeed any part of W. 
And a selection of such other quahties may constitute an 
exclusive description of W. Take, for example, that -whole 
which is the largest European island. The nature of this is 
manifested, inter alia, in the quality of having a part, viz., 
Wales, from which the eldest son of the King of the whole 
takes his title. 

Now, corresponding to the relation of being manifested, 
which exists between the nature of a whole W and the 
characteristic of having a part P, there will be a relation 
between the whole W itself and the part P itself, which may 
also be called "being manifested”. Any part P of any whole 
W may be called a “manifestation" of W, and we may say 
that PF is manifested in each of its parts, 

Now this involves a certain mutual relation among the 
parts themselves. Suppose that a certain particular P is a 
member of a certain group y. P could have failed to he a 
member of y in two ways only, viz., by itself having failed to 
be, or by some other member of the group having failed to bo. 
In either case there would not have been the group y. Thus 
it is impossible to combine the supposition that something 
which is in fact a member of a certain group had not been 
a member of it with the supposition that anything -would 
have been a member of it. So no particular which in fact 
mardfesta a whole W could have done so unless all the 
particulars which in fact manifest PF had done so. 

I think that it ig important to notice at this stage that, 
whilst the argument is valid, it -would not be right to conclude 
that no particular which in fact manifests PF would have been 
unless aU the other particulars which in fact manifest PF had 
iee«,. Let Pj and Pj be two manifestations of ,PF. P^ would 
have failed to manifest W if not been, for there would 
have been no FT to manifest. But there is no reason why P,, 
should not have been, though P^ had not been. Thus P^ 
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might have been, without having been a manifestation of W ; 
and, similarly, Pg might have been, without haviag been a 
manifestation of W. If, however, and Pj were a set of 
parts of IF, it is impossible that P^ and Pg should both have 
been, without both having been manifestations of W. 

The various manifestations of any whole W do then stand 
to each other in the relation that none would have manifested 
W unless all had done so. And each is a diflertot manifestation 
of IF, so that they are severally necessary and jointly 
sufficient to manifest IF completely. McTaggart expresses 
these facts by saying that every whole is an “organic unity”. 
He thinks that this is what philosophers have had in mind 
when they talked of “organic unity” or “inner teleology”. 
They did not thinlc that only living organisms and works of 
art have organic unity; but they did think that the fact of 
being an organic unity is more obvious in the case of living 
organisms and works of art than in other wholes, and this is 
why they chose the name “organic" for such unity. 

The reason why this fact is more obvious in such cases is 
the follomng, In a living organism a comparatively slight 
change in one of the parts would kill it or make it diseased, 
and we regard being aUve and in health as objectively im- 
portant characteristics. In a beautiful picture or symphony a 
comparatively small change in one of the parts would make it 
ugly or out of tune, and we regard being beautiful and har- 
monious as objectively important characteristics. This makes 
it obvious that, in these cases, the parts are manifestations of 
the whole; for such a slight change in the parts would so 
obviously be inconsistent with the whole being the same. To 
go to the other extreme, the addition or suhtraction of a few 
stones would make very bttle difference to any characteristic 
of a heap of stones which we should regard as objectively 
important. Hence we are liable to overlook the fact that a 
heap of stones is as much an organic unity as a liviag organism 
or a beautiful picture or symphony. 

Although the facts which have just been mentioned explain 
and jnstify the use of the name “organic unity” for the 
general notion of the manifestation of a whole by each of its 
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parts, th.e associations of the name have led to several serious 
mistakes. McTaggart enumerates the following, 

(i) Because a great deal that happens in a living organism 
has not as yet been successfully explained meohanically, it is 
often thought that, when we show that a whole is an organic 
unity, we if so facto show that its behaviour is not susceptible 
of complete mechanical explanation. Now this in no way 
fodows from the* fact that a whole is an organic unity in 
McTaggart’s sense. 

(ii) Many people are tenxpted to deny that composite 
particulars are organic unities if they are very unlike organisms 
or works of art. Yet, on McTaggart’s definition, every com- 
positum, no matter how unlilce an organism it may be in 
every other respect, will be an organic unity. 

(iii) We have just seen that the associations of the name 
“organic unity” have led philosophers to make mistakes 
about composita which are mt organisms. But it also loads 
them to make a mistake about organisms. In an organic 
unity, in MoTaggart’s sense, the wholo and the parts are on 
a perfect ec[uality. Philosophers have roalised this, and have 
been led by association to assert that, in a living organism, 
the whole is as fundamental as the parts. Now this is certamly 
a mistake. Any known organism consists of material particles 
which have existed, and will again exist, ont of it and out of 
all other organisms. And, whilst an organism as a whole 
begins, lasts for a finite time, and then ends, its ultimate 
material particles, so far as we know, neither begin nor end 
in the course of nature. Thus the parts of an organism are 
in fact more fundamental than the whole. 

I will comment on these remarks of McTaggart’s before 
going further. 

(i) The third remark, about an organism as a whole being 
less fundamental than the material particles which are its 
ultimate components needs a good deal of oareful explanation. 
At first sight it seems sheerly inconsistent. For, according to 
McTaggart, an organism is an organic unity. And, according 
to him, in every organic unity whole and parts are completely 
on a level. Let us assume, as McTaggart is apparently 
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assuming here, that the material world is composed of a set 
of ultimate particles, none of which begins or ends in the 
course of nature. It follows at once that every group of 
ultimate material particles which exists at any moment exists 
at aZ? moments. For example, that group of ultimate material 
particles, which now has the characteristic of beiug my 
organism, existed before life began on earth and will exist 
after all life on earth ceases. But the relations between the 
members of this group are continually changing, and it is 
only when they stand in very special relations to each other 
that the group has the property of being nvy organism or of 
being an organism. There is a moment before which no group 
had the property of being my organism (imless I existed 
before my latest birth and had an organism in my pre-natal 
state) ; and there is a moment after which no group will have 
the property of being my organism (unless I should survive 
the death of my present body and continue to have an 
organism of some kind); and any group which ever does have 
the property of being my organism retains that property for 
a very short time. 

McTaggart is therefore inconsistent in saying that an 
organism is a whole which is less fundamental than its parts. 
What he ought to have said is that the property of being an 
organism is a very transitory possession of those wholes which 
ever possess it; that certain other properties of such wholes 
are much more lasting ; and that there are parts of such wholes 
which have properties that are very lasting indeed or even 
sempiternal. 

(ii) I do not think that there is any real analogy between 
the facts which McTaggart mentions about living organisms 
and beautiful works of art, on the one* hand, and organic 
unities, in his sense, on the other. The facts about living 
organisms and beautiful pictures or symphonies are these. A 
whole which had differed very slightly in the nature of its 
parts from a healthy hviug organism, or a beautiful picture, 
or an harmonious symphony, would have been a monster or 
a corpse, a mere daub or a mere cacophony, respectively. 
But this is a matter of intrinsic determination of the qualities 
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o£ a whole by the qualities aud the interrelations of its parts, 
whilst MoTaggart’s organic unity is a matter of extrinsic 
determination of facts about the parts by the fact that they 
are all parts of a certain whole. The qualities of a group might 
be profoundly changed by a slight rearrangement of its 
members. This would suffice to change a group which was 
a healthy hving organism into one which was a corpse, or 
to change a gToup which was a beautiful picture into one 
which was a hideous daub. But this can have absolutely 
nothing to do with organic unity, in MoTaggart’s sense; for 
here we have exactly the same group, with exactly the same 
members, before and after the slight change of mutual re- 
lations which determines the profound change of quahty. 

(iii) It seems plain to me that what McTaggart calls 
"organic uirity” is something which is certainly a fact and is 
perfectly trivial, whilst what other people have meant by it 
is something which would be important but which is probably 
not a fact. And this is what I find about all the more excitmg 
conceptions which occur in philosophy. I believe that other 
people who have called a whole W an "organic unity" have 
meant that W is such that no part of it could have existed unless 
all the other parts had existed and had stood to each other 
in the relations in which they in fact did stand. McTaggart’s 
notion of organic unity is merely that nothing which is part 
of a whole W luould have been a part of it if anything else 
which is a part of W had failed to be a part of it. As I pointed 
out, the former is not proved by the argument which proves 
the latter. The former would be a most important property 
of any whole that possessed it, but whether any whole does 
possess it is highly doubtful. The latter is certainly possessed 
by all wholes, and is, for that very reason, entirely trivial. 

(iv) I cannot help suspecting that McTaggart himself 
sometimes slips into the belief that he has proved that all 
wholes are organic unities in the non-trivial sense. Tor he 
says that, with his view of organic imity, a whole and its 
parts are equally fundamental. Now, on the ordinary view 
of organic unity, this is the case. W could not have existed in 
the absence of anything which is in fact a part of it. And 
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nothing which is in fact a part of W could have existed unless 
all the other parts of it had existed and had stood to each 
other in the relations in which they did in fact stand. There- 
fore nothing which is in fact a part of W could have existed 
unless W had existed. But McTaggart has no right to say 
that, on his view of organic unity, a whole and its parts are 
equally fundamental. It is true that IF would not have 
existed in the absence of anything that is in fact a part of it. 
And it does follow that nothing which is in fact a part of IF 
would have been so if anything else which is a part of IF had 
not been so. But this does not suffice to put IF on a level 
with its parts. For, so far as this argument goes, any selection 
of those particulars which are in fact parts of IF might have 
existed without the rest, and therefore without IF having 
existed. 

We can now return to the exposition of MoTaggart’s views. 
In §§ 146 and 147 of the Nature of Existence he mentions two 
common sayings about organic unities, both of which are, he 
thinks, plausible but dangerously misleading. 

(i) One statement is that, when a whole is an organic 
unity, “the whole is in every part”. The truth underlying this 
statement is that each part is essential to the whole, and 
manifests the whole in a way in wliich no other part does. 
But the statement cannot be literally true, and the metaphor 
is Kable to mislead. For it sometimes makes people think 
that an organic unity must be a whole which has a set of 
parts, each of which is a conscious being in whom there is an 
idea of the whole. For, in such cases, and in them only, it is 
literally true that there is an idea of the whole in each part; 
and, when people see that the statement, that the whole itself 
is in each part, must be metaphorical, they are very liable to 
think that this must be the fact which the metaphor expresses. 
If so, they will fail to see that every whole is an organic unity, 
and they will thinlc that only wholes with these very special 
components and this very special structure can be organic 
unities. . 

(h) The second statement is that, in an organic unity, “the 
nature of the whole is expressed in every part”. This, again, 
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is wrong; tkougli it does not seem to me that McTaggart 
gives the right reason for thinldng it to be wrong. The nature 
of a whole is manifested, not in the 'parts of the whole, but in 
the characteristics of the whole which together make up its 
nature. Now, though some of these characteristics are of the 
form “having a part of such and such a land”, many of them 
are not of that form. But the nature of anything needs for 
its complete manifestation every characteristic of which it is 
compounded. It therefore needs for its complete main- 
festation, not only every characteristic which refers to any 
part, but also many characteristics which refer to no part. 

2-2. Organic Unity and Teleology. In §§ 152 and 153 of the 
Nature of Existence McTaggart points out certain confusions 
which, he thinks, have arisen through the use of the name 
“intrinsic teleology” for organic unity. Here he has Hegel, 
and many of Hegehs followers, in mind. The alleged con- 
fusions are as follows. 

(i) Although the philosophers in question profess to dis- 
tinguish sharply between intrinsic and extrinsic teleology, yet, 
in the course of their arguments, “ the associations aroused by 
the noun have often been too strong for the adjective". In 
extrinsic teleology there is always a certain particular existent, 
viz., a desire for some end, in the mind of some conscious 
bemg. Certain other terms are ratified into a complex whole 
by being used as means to the fulfilment of this desire. Now, 
when a certain whole is said to be intrinsically teleological, 
the association with extrinsic teleology leads people to tlnnk 
that there must be a mysterious something in such a whole, 
which is other than aU the parts, and wliich unifies them as a 
desire unifies the terms which are used as means to fulfil it. 
This is not really involved in the notion of organic unity, and 
it is regarded by McTaggart as baseless mythology. 

(ii) There is a connexion between extrinsic teleology and 
positive value. An end may be desired because it is believed 
to be good; though it may be desired for other reasons, and 
though it may not in fact be good even if it is thought to be so 
and is desired for that reason. Moreover, the fulfilment of 
any desire, whether it, be for goodness or for pleasure or for 
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anything else, is as sueh pleasant and so is pro tanto good. 
Through association with these facts about the connexion of 
extrinsic teleology with goodness, it is thought that an in- 
trinsically teleological system must be good. But really there 
is no necessary connexion between intrinsic teleology and 
positive value. Every whole is an organic unity, and this is 
aU that is meant by caUing it “intrinsically teleologioal” ; and 
some wholes are good, others indifferent, and others bad. 

(hi) EinaUy the following climax of error is sometimes 
reached, (a) It is falsely believed that nothing can be desired 
unless it is believed by the agent to be good. Then (6) by 
confusion between extrinsic and intrinsic teleology, it is mis- 
takenly inferred that any intrinsically teleological whole must 
have an inner tendency towards goodness. Then (c) from the 
fact that no use has to be made, in the case, of intrinsic 
teleology, of external means, it is concluded that this tendency 
cannot be frustrated. And (d) from the fact that the tendency 
here is not a desire in anyone’s mind, it is concluded that 
it caimot, hire desire, be directed to what is mistakenly 
believed to be good, but must be directed to what really is 
good. And so the most edifying conclusions are reached about 
intrinsically teleologioal unities, and the most exalted emotions 
are felt towards them, when in fact there is no special con- 
nexion whatever between being intrinsically teleological and 
having positive value. 

There is no doubt that, in all this, McTaggart is right on 
two points, (i) Many ideahsts have made confusions of the 
kind which he indicates. Perhaps some of them have been 
committed by most idealists, though charity bids us entertain 
a faint hope that no idealist has committed aU of them, 
(h) What he caUs “ organic unity” or “intrinsic teleology” Ms 
no Special connexion with value or dis value. 

■ Since endless pages of twaddle have been written by 
ideahsts on the themes of “organic unity” and "intrinsio 
teleology”, it was doubtless of use to point out these facts. 
And, since McTaggart had a rather specially strong contempt 
for edifying " uplift ”, he must have had great fun in elahoratmg 
a conception which applies to the most trivial and externally 
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interconnected wholes and yet has enough likeness to the 
classical conception of Organic Unity to bo plausibly called 
by the same name. But I cannot help feeling that, after all, 
this is a caricature of the idealist doctrine, challced up on the 
blackboard, while Brof. Bosanquet’s back was tinned, for the 
awe-stricken amusement of the rest of the class, and that 
McTaggart might well have been condemned to write out 
as “hnes” the whole of Goethe’s Faust or Dante’s Paradiso 
if the master had caught him. Seriously, I think it is perfectly 
certain that, whatever idealists may have meant by “ organic 
unity” or “intrinsic teleology”, they did not mean what 
McTaggart meant by it. I suspect that they meant by an 
“ organic unity ” or “ intrinsically teleological system ” a group 
whose members are so intimately interconnected that no 
member could have existed unless all the others had done so, 
and that no member could have changed places with any of 
the rest. We cannot prove that there are such wholes ; and we 
cannot prove that all such wholes, and only such, would have 
great value. StiU. less can we prove that they would have 
great 'positive value. But we might be able to see on inspection 
that, if anything is to have great value or disvalue, it must 
be a whole which approximates to the ideal limit which this 
conception attempts to formulate. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SUBDIVISION OE THE UNIVERSE 

In this chapter I am going to take together the contents of 
Chaps. XIV, xvn, and xxi of the Nature, of Existence. The 
question is whether we can show that there must be some 
natural, intrinsic way of dividing up the content of the 
universe. And the answer will be that, up to the present, 
there has been nothing to show that this must be so. 

1. Exclusive Common Qualities in Groups. 

We must first explain the notion of “Exclusive Common 
Qualities”. This is discussed in Chap, xvii of the Nature of 
Existence. 

MoTaggart begins by pointing out in Chap, xrv of the 
Nature of Existence that there are (a) some characteristics 
which belong to all particulars, e.g., being existend, having 
characteristics, and so on; (6) some which belong to no 
particular, e.g., that of being President of England in 1919; 
(c) some which belong to only one particular, if they belong 
to any, e.g., being the most virtuous rmdergraduate in 
Trinity in 1932; and lastly (d) some which belong to several, 
but not to all, particulars. 

K the Dissimilarity of the Diverse be accepted, and P be a 
particular, every particular but P has the characteristic of 
being dissimilar to P, whilst P itself lacks this property. So 
the characteristic of being dissimhar to P is one that belongs 
to several, but not to all particulars. 

The only remarks that I need make are these . (i) McTagg art 
has not shown that any characteristic except those which are 
parts of his definition of “particularity” must belong to all 
particulars. And (ii) he has to assume both the Dissimilarity 
of the Diverse and, what he does not notice, that there are at 
least three particulars, in order to show that there is at least 
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one characteristic which belongs to several, but not to all, 
particulars. 

We can now pass to the treatment of Exclusive Common 
Qualities in Chap, xvii of the Nature of Existence. An ex- 
clusive common quality in a group y would be a characteristic 
which belongs to every member of y and to nothing which is 
not a member of y. It is, for example, an exclusive common 
quality in the group whose members are King Edward VI, 
Queen Mary I, and Queen Elizabeth, to be a legitimate child 
of King Hemy VIII. For this quality belongs to every one of 
them and to nothing else in the universe. 

MoTaggait divides exclusive common qualities into two 
classes. The example which I have given is a member of the 
first class. The characteristic of being a legitimate child of 
Henry VIII is one which does not involve in its analysis 
exclusive descriptions of aU the members of the group of 
Henry VIII’s legitimate children, and which equally does not 
involve in its analysis exclusive descriptions of all particulars 
which are not members of tins group. An exclusive common 
quality in a group y is “of the first class” if and only if it is 
either (a) simple, or (6) such that it does not involve in its 
analysis exclusive descriptions either of all members of y or 
of aU particulars which are not members of y. An exclusive 
common quality in y which is not of the first class is “ of the 
second class”. Nothing that has so far been established en- 
tails that there must be in every group an exclusive common 
quality of the first class. But it can be proved that there must 
be in every group at least two exclusive common qualities of 
the second class. This can be done as follows. 

(i) Let y be any group. According to MoTaggart, every 
particular must h^e an exclusive description. Suppose that 
this group has 72. members, aq, x^, ... x„. Let cjj^, ... (j^ni 
exclusive descriptions of these respectively. Then the dis- 
junctive characteristic of being either or or . . . or 
belongs to every member of y, and belongs to nothing that 
is not a member of y. 

(ii) No group contains itself as a member. Therefore, if y 
be any group, there must be at least one particular which is 
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not a member of it, viz., y itself; and of course there may be 
many others. Each of them will have an exclusive description. 
Let i/t],, 02, ... !/(^, be exclusive descriptions of the various 
particulars which are not members of y. Then the conjunc- 
tive characteristic of being not-0i and not-i/fj and . . . not-0„j , 
belongs to every member of y, and it belongs to nothing which 
is not a member of ,y. So, in every group .there must be at 
least two exclusive common qualities of the second class, if 
we accept the principle that every particular has an exclusive 
description. 

Unfortunately, exclusive common qualities of the second 
class are not of much interest or importance to us. We seldom 
know exclusive descriptions of every member of a group, even 
though we know that there must be such descriptions. If 
we are dealing with a group which contains an infinite number 
of members, we cannot possibly know exclusive descriptions 
of aU its members. Again, we could not Imow that the con- 
junctive characteristic and not-02 and . . , not-0„, was 

common and exclusive in y unless we knew that 02, 02= ••• 0 m 
were exclusive descriptions of every particular which is not a 
member of y. We should need to know exclusive descriptions 
of every non-member of y, and also to know that no non- 
member of y had been omitted from our list. Such knowledge 
is seldom, if ever, possible to us. 

2. Are there Natural Subdivisions in the Universe? 

We can now pass to the main subject of this chapter, which is 
treated by McTaggart in Chap, xxi of the Nature of Existence. 

A whole may be ordered in at least three ways. 

(i) There may be causal relations between its parts. There 
is this kind of order, e.g., in the solar sykem, where each 
planet affects and is affected by the sun and all the other 
planets through gravitational attraction. We have- not suc- 
ceeded in showing that the universe is a system in which 
every part is affected by every other part. Still less have we 
shown that it is a system in which every characteristic of 
every part is intrinsically determined by and intrinsically 
determines characteristics of other parts. 


21-2 
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(ii) The parts of a whole may be terras in a single series. We 
have not shown that the universe must have this Hnd of 
order. I do not understand why McTaggart should confine 
himself here to a one-dimensional series. There is such a thing 
as spatial order, which appears to be at least three-dimensional, 
and there is the ordering of sounds by pitch, loudness, and 
tone-quality. However, this does not affect his argument. 
For we have certainly not shown that the parts of the universe 
must form a serial order of any number of dimensions. 

(in) There might be a single classificatory order, in some 
division of which every part of the universe would find its 
place. There might be a hierarchy of genera and species, such 
that every part of the universe fell into one of these, and such 
that aU parts which fall into a single class in the hierarchy 
have fundamental and objectively important exclusive com- 
mon qualities. McTaggart points out that, even if this were 
so, something more would be needed to make the order 
complete. The various species which are the immediate 
divisions of a given genus in this hierarchy might have no 
intrinsic order among themselves. This is so, for example, 
with the species lions, oats, leopards, etc., under the genus of 
feline mammals. If such a set of co-ordinate species did have 
an intrinsic order among themselves, it is evident that this 
order would have to be causal or serial, and that it could not 
he classificatory. The various determinates under the deter- 
minable of colour do form a serial order. Again, cats and 
mice are ordered by the causal relation that cats eat mice 
whilst mice do not eat cats. 

Now we have seen no reason to think that there is a single 
classificatory hierarchy which classifies aU things into Natural 
Kinds. Nor bave'we seen any reason to think that there are 
several such classificatory hierarchies which between them 
would classify aU things into Natural Kinds. McTaggart 
sums this up in § 167, p. 170, of the Nature of Existence, by 
saying that “we have failed, so far, to find. . .any grain in 
substance”. It seems, so far as we can teU a priori, that it 
might be like a perfectly homogeneous continuous fluid. 

The next point to notice is the following. In some wholes 
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■with which we are acquainted the aspect of unity seems much 
more important than that of composition. In others the 
aspect of composition seems much more important than that 
of unity. At present we cannot be certain that there is any- 
thing objective corresponding to this apparent distinction. 

When a group is presented to our attention merely by 
enumerating the rnembers the imity of it may seem trivial as 
compared with the plurality; but this appearance may be 
delusive, and a mere consequence of our ignorance. A group 
whose members were the most virtuous undergraduate in 
Trinity in 1931, the fattest woman in Liverpool in 1920, and 
the last person who was expelled from Eton in 1887, seems a 
very trivial group. Yet they might stand in the relation of 
son, mother, and father, and they might have profoundly 
influenced each other. Similar remarks apply to the question 
whether a system of classification does or does not bring 
together parts of the universe which have fundamental and 
objectively important exclusive common qxralities. A classifi- 
cation of English towns which joined Cambridge ■with Oxford 
and separated Cambridge from Ely would, as McTaggart 
remarks, seem highly perverse to a man who knew nothing 
about these towns but their relative geographical position. 
And yet, to a person who knew more about them, it would 
seem a perfectly reasonable system of classification. 

We have then, so far, seen no reason to suppose that the 
contents of the universe must aU fall into a single system, or 
into one or other of several systems. We have considered in 
turn the suggestions that there might be an all-embracing 
causal system., an aU-embracing series of one or more dimen- 
sions, and an all-embracing hierarchy of Natural Kinds. And 
we have seen no a priori reason to beheve that there is any 
such system. Nor are we in a position to say whether groups, 
which seem to us to be composed of intimately interconnected 
members and to form important kinds of unities, are really 
more intimately interconnected and unified than others which 
seem to us to be loose in structure and of slight importance. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ENDLESS DIVISIBILITY 
,0E PARTICULARS 

Chapters xxi, xxn, and xxin of the Nature of Existence are 
the watershed of the system. In the first of them, as we have 
just seen, McTaggart sums up the results already reached, and 
points out that, so far, we have failed to find any form of 
order which pervades the whole universe, and have failed to 
show that there must be such an order. The universe, for all 
that we have been able to see to the contrary, might be like a 
blank sheet of paper, which can be divided up into sets of 
parts in innumerable different ways, and in which there is 
nothing to mark out one mode of division as more “natural” 
or important than another. We have also failed so far to see 
any reason why some groups should be natural and important 
classes, whilst others, though equally real, are, or appear to be, 
quite trivial. In the second of these chapters, which forms the 
subject of the present chapter of this work, McTaggart asserts 
and defends the proposition that every particular is a oom- 
positum, composed of other particulars. He explains this 
assertion, and argues that, when it is properly understood, 
it is seen to be a necessary fact. 

Now, at first sight, this seems to make the situation even 
gloomier than before. If every compositum had ultimately 
been composed of simple particulars, i.e,, of particulars which 
are not themselveg groups of other particulars, each of these 
simple particulars would have been a natural unit. But now 
we are debarred from all hope of finding natural units in this 
chreotion. And so we pass to the third of these chapters, 
where at first the gloom becomes even deeper and the story 
seems to he incapable of anything but a tragic ending. Eor 
McTaggart claims to prove that, although every particular 
must be composite, yet the supposition that every particular 
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is composite leads to almost insuperable difficulties. This 
contention will be dealt with in Chap, xx of the present 
work. 

But, just at this point, when the tragedy seems complete, 
and when “all is sin and shame”, there enters “to the fight 
and to the rescue”, a “Second Adam” in the person of the 
Principle of Determining Correspondence. McTaggart alleges 
that there is one and only one supposition about the structure 
of the tmiverse which will reconcile the endless divisibility of 
aU particulars with certain other results which are held to 
have been demonstrated by earlier arguments. And so, 
although it is not se^f-evident that the universe must fulfil 
this condition, and although there is very little in the appear- 
ances to suggest that it does, we are justified in concluding that 
it does. The only way in which this necessary condition can 
be fulfilled, so far as McTaggart can see, is that the universe 
should be what he calls a “Determining Correspondence 
System”. And, if the universe be a determining corre- 
spondence system, it follows that there must be natural 
units, though there are no simple particulars, and that there 
must be an intrinsic natural system of classification in which 
aU the content of the universe finds its place. Thus, the endless 
divisibility of aU particulars, and the difficulties to which it 
gives rise, prove to be, like the fall of the First Adam, a 
felix culpa, without which there could have been no Second 
Adam to provide “the means of Grace and the hope of 
Glory”. The details of this redemption will be found in Book v 
of the present work; in the meanwhile we must address 
ourselves to the less pleasing task of exhibiting the fall 
of particulars into endless division and apparently hopeless 
contradiction. , 

1. McTaggart's Doctrine. 

McTaggart holds that it is self-evident on careful reflexion 
that there can be no particular which is not itself a eoUeotion 
of particulars. It is important to be quite clear as to what 
this means, and how it is related to other views which have 
been held about divisibility, (i) It entails that every particular 
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haaammendingsorioa ofaelaofparla. LetPbo any particular. 
Then it will certainly bo a group with at loaat two moinborH, 
Pi and Pg . Call this a “fii'at-orcler act of piarta of P ” will 
itself certainly be a group with at least two members, P^ and 
Pia . Similarly Pg will certainly bo a group wdth at least tavo 
mombera, Pgi and Pgg . Then the group Pll.Pig.Pll.Pgi Will 
be a set of parts of P. Aa compared with the grorrp Pi . Pg 
we can call this a “second-order set of parls of P”. It is 
plain that, if MoTaggart is right, it must lead in precisely the 
same way to a third-order set, and so on withoirt end. Wo 
may sum this up by saying that, if r be any finite ordinal 
ntimher, any particular P will have a set of parts of higher 
order than r. (ii) It entails further that, if n be any finite 
cardinal, any particular P will have a sot of parts which 
contains more members than n. For a first-order sot of parls 
must contain at least two memhors, a second-order sol, must 
contain at least four momhora, and an rth order set must 
contain at least 2^ mombors. And, if ii, he any (iniU^ iatc^gor, 
there is always a fiuito iutogor r siudi iliat S’" is grciator than 
For 2" is always greater than n, whoLhor n be finite or inlinito. 
(iii) It entails a fortiori that, if n ho any finite integer, there 
are more parts of P than 2”. For, if wo take our scrioa of 
sequent sots of parts, the total number of parts iu all 
the sots down to and including that of the rth order ia 
2 H- 2® -|- 2^ -|- ... -f- 2’, which ia — 2. And, if 7h be any 
finite integer, there is always a finite r such that 2' 2 is 
greater than 2”. I prefer not to say that, on Mo'’J''aggart’H 
view, “every particular has an infinite number of sets of parts 
and an iirfinite number of parts”. For some people would 
deny that there are infinite numbers, or would deny that 
number applies to„the class of all the parts, or of all the sots 
of parts, of a particular, on McTaggart’s view. But we can 
safely state the facts in a negative way. We can say that, on 
McTaggart’s view, there is no ifeite integer such that there 
is not a set of parts of P which has more members than this. 
And we can say that there is no finite integer such that there 
are not more parts of P than this. 

1-1. Relation of McTaggart’s Doctrine to other Theories. 
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Mcl’Hggiirt’H doolriuo mnat bo vory oai'ofully 
from thn dootriuo Hurt some particulars are groups of ia- 
ihiitely muuerous ,vwple particulars, o.g., point-instanls. This 
is tlu' ortluxbjx mathematical view of lines, areas, volumes, 
durations, elo. A dural ion, for example, is supposed to be an 
iniinitc'ly nunu'rous group of instants, interrelated in a 
characteristic way, and each of these instants is supposed to 
be a simple particular and not a group of particulars. The 
only analogy between the two views is that both involve 
classes such that no finite integer is the number of their 
members. Apart from this the two views are completely 
opposed. MoTaggart denies that there are any particulars 
which are not groups of particulars. Tho orthodox view asserts 
that there are B\ioh particulars, and that every compound 
parlicular has a set of parts wliich arc all sim])lo jjarlicuhirs. 
MoTaggart does ziot object to tlio orthodox vii'W hetsuiso it 
involves infinity. Bp coiild not eonsiHieutly do so, since his 
own view e<pinlly involves if,; and, in izoinl ol’ fac,t , lu' has nu 
ohjfHdiou to (ho noliou of iiifinUo mimh(U's as smsh. Ills 
ohjtHdiou is I, hat i( scorns solf-ovhh'ut lo him tivatr (here could 
l)c no purliculat'H which arc nut (ht'mMclv<‘s gi'ou})M of parli- 
ciilai's. 

'rivoro is, however, a <s'rtaiu ])uiut of contact botwoeix 
Mc'l’aggarl/s view and Iho orthodox maihomatieal view. Tho 
only reason why mfdhcmalieiana hold that oorttiin partioulara 
arc inJinUdij nwmrom groups of simple particulars is that 
these particulars, id tmy rate, seemed to have parts within 
parts vdthout end, a.s MoTaggart alleges that all particulars 
do have. Every duration and every extension seemed to have 
a set of parts which are themselves durations or extensions 
respectively, and so on without end. This .seemed to Leibniz, 
among philosophers, and to the more philosophic of the 
mathematicians, to he an impossible state of affairs, if taken 
to be an ultimate fact, And hero MoTaggart in a sense agreed 
with them. For he, too, holds that it leads to a contradiction 
unless we make a certain supplementary assumption. But 
Leibniz and the orthodox mathematicians claimed to avoid 
the supposed contradiction by assuming that every duration 
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or oxtonHioiv is lui infhiitoly numerous group of simple 
partioulara intorcounex'.tcd in a certain characterintu! way, and 
tliat every part of a duration or extension is an iuiiuitoly 
numerous sub-group of such a group, whoso momhei's nvo 
iuterconnectod in the same characteristio way as the luembers 
of the whole group. Tliey agreed with MoTaggart., though ou 
different grounds, in objecting to parts within parts rviihout 
end, if taken as lan ultimate fact and not suppknnented by 
certain other assrunptions. They agreed with liira in having 
no objection to infinity as such. The difleronce is that they 
saw no objection to simple particulars, whilst MoTaggart 
thought he could see that no particiffar could possibly be 
simple. 

1-11. The, Orthodox Mathennatical Theory. Before going 
further it will be worth while to state the orthodox maihe- 
matioal theory. Mc'l’aggart alway.s j)utH the two views that 
a particular has no .simido parts and that, it has an iufiliiLo 
number of simple parts in she(T opposiliou to oaeli oilier. 
X do not think that ho undersi ood the orthodox mat luuual iea! 
theory, and a discussion of the latier will show that, the 
relation between t.hoHC two propositions iua«l not. be t.hat. of 
sheer opposition. 

Let us begin by considering the ease ol' a finite straight 
line AB, on the assumption that it is coutiimous. ft would 
commonly bo said {a) that this lino has uo simtffe componcnl s, 
and {b) that it has an infinite number of siraplo components, 
viz., points. If we can explain the meanings of those two 
statements, and can see tho relations between tliom, wo shall 
understand the meanings and tho interconnexions of tho two 
lands of infinite divisibility which MoTaggart distinguislies. 

It is, of course, plain that both statement.^ cannot be true 
if they are really about the same subject and if they really 
use the word component” in the same sense. But this is not 
so, and they are in fact compatible with each other. It is 
assumed by the orthodox theory that points are unextendod 
particulars, having spatial relations but no spatial parts. The 
straight line AB consists of the points A and B and aU points 
which are coUinear with A and B and between them. 
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Lot. ii.H [KtiiitH with iiuliviiliial'i who j)ii.y iiit'orno tax 

(111(1 tiho lino .'( /)’ with Iho (‘Ihhh (it‘iiU‘oiiu'-tn.x [kiiVi'ch amuii’cd 
in ortlt'i' of till' amonni of tax that thoy pay. 'rhon thi' htate- 
motii that, tho liiii' AJi (lonsi.'il'i of llio jioinis *-l, A', ... L' L 

analogous to t ho ,st ati'inont 1 hat t lu‘ class of iucoiiu'-t ax payi'i's 
oonsisis of tho iiiiUviiliials Kinith, Bi'ovvn, ... lloliinsou. 'I’lio 
statwuout that tlu' lino ^-i/t con.sists of tho litio.s A AT and XB 
is analogous to tho Htatoiuont that llu' ola-is of ineoiuo-tax 
payers nonsists of t.ho (‘hiH.s of tluxso wluwo int!oni('-t ax is i.'(pial 
to or less than Brown’s and the cUihs of those whosii imnnue- 
tax is greater than .Bi'oxvn’.s. 'I’lio relation of an individual to 
a chus.s of whicdi it i.s a luombor i.s, of ooiir.sc', (piiti' diiTerinit 
from that of a suh-elass to a wider class. We luay express (ho 
distiiuitioii by saying that tlie olass of ine.omedax ])a}'er.s 
‘'(iom[ins('H as menib(M'.s” the individual, s Smith, Brown, efe., 
hut doi'H not “e.oniaiu them as parts" ; wliilst it “eoutiiins as 
a part” the (ihi,Hs of lax payi'rs whoso ineoiiu' las is ‘’reater 
than Brown’s, hut due.s not " onmpriso t his class as a niendiiM'”. 
On tho ortliodox view of linos ami (loinls wc shidl Has that, 
point.s (U'o oompi'i.Hed in Urie.s as mi'inhi'r.s of ( hem, hul are not. 
eontained in lines as parts of (hem; and wi' sludl sa}, tiiat 
shorler lines are (•onltdut'd in longer line.s as part.s of tliem, 
hut are not oom[iri,se(l in tlieiu as memhers, 'Phere is I lion no 
iiuMmsisteucy in saying lliat tlio litui AB eomprisi's an intiuilo 
tnimher of memia'rs, wdiiuli are jioinlH, and yi't eoutaius no 
simple' parts wtuidi aro lines. 

In aetual fatd, tho two propixsilions aro not merely enu- 
siriioiit, they are logically iuteroonnectod. Tho line AB is ludil 
to oompriso an infinite, uumbor of Hhuple members, whicli aro 
points, just biHian.se it is hold to contain no stmplo parts wliich 
aro lines. ( tonvcr.sely. AB coutaiuM no simple parts which ans 
lines jmt lieeaim it. cnmiu’isos an infinilo luunlx'r of simple 
memborH which are points. 'Pho connexiou i.s as follows, d'ho 
mirnber of points which aro comprisod in tho line AB is 
infinite beeauHO there is a point comprisod in tills lino Irotweon 
any two points comprised in it. And it is hecau.so of this 
very same fact that any line which is contained in AB itself 
contains shorter linos, and ao is composite in prooisely tho 
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same sense in which AB itself is composite. For let F be any 
line contained in AB. On the present view this means that 
X, Y, and all points collinear with them and between them 
are comprised in AB. Now there will be points between X 
and Y. Let U and V be any two such points. Then, U, F, 
and all points collinear with them and between them wiU be 
comprised in X 7 and will also be comprised in AB in precisely 
the same sense. 'Eence, if X 7 be any line which is contained 
in AB, there will be a line Z7F which is contained in XT and 
in AB. Consequently, any line which is contained in AB will 
contain lines which are also contained in AB. And so AB 
contains no simple parts which are lines, just because it com- 
prises simple members which are points, and because between 
any two of them there is a third which is also comprised in AB. 
Thus the fact that AB contains no simple parts which are lines 
depends on the fact that it is composed of simple members 
which are points and that the number of them is infinite. 

It is quite certain that the orthodox mathematical theory, 
which we have been describing, is internally consistent, and 
that it accounts for all the admitted facts. If a group consists 
of an mfinite number of simple particulars which form a 
“compact” series, i.e., a series in which there is a term between 
any two terms, it will necessarily have a set of parts each 
member of which is a group of an infinite number of simple 
particulars which form a compact series. Each of these in 
turn will necessarily have a set of parts each member of which 
is a group of an infinite number of simple particulars which 
form a compact series. And so on without end. So any group 
which consisted of an infinite number of simple particulars 
forming a compact series would necessarily be also a group 
which was endlessly divisible into sets of parts in which each 
part is not a simple particular hut a group. MoTaggart 
certainly failed to notice this fact. But, even if he had done 
so, he could not have accepted the orthodox theory. He 
would have said that, however self-consistent it may be and 
however well it may explain the facts, it cannot possibly be 
true, because its fundamental assumption that there are simple 
particulars is self-evidently false. 
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1-12, WliitelimcVs Theory. Wo must now consider the re- 
lation of MoTaggart’s doctrine to Whitehead’s bheory about 
points and instants, which differs profoundly from the ortho- 
dox theory. Whitehead’s view, stated very roughly, is that 
points and instants are not particulars and are not simple. If 
it is taken to be part of the definition of the terms “point” 
and “instant” that they are simple particulars, we must say 
that Whitehead rejects, or is completely agnostic about, the 
reahty of “points” and “instants”. He holds that all that 
is Imown to be true in statements which contain the word 
‘ ‘ point ’ ’ or any synonym for it can be expressed by statements 
which do not contain that word or any of its equivalents. 
The amended statements will contain the word “volume”, 
or some synonym of it, where “volume” is used in its ordinary 
literal sense ; and they will assert certain complicated relations 
between volumes. 

To state the theory with all tlio rolinomonts whioli arc 
necessary in the most goiroral case would irxvolvo complications 
which are irrelevant for tho present purpose, '.riie reader will 
find a simple account of the theory in (lliap. r of my book 
Scientific Thought, and ho will find tlie full statomont of it in 
Whitehead’s boolis The Goiiccft of Nature and The Frimiples 
of Natural Knowlcdye. Uompotonb authorities are agreed that, 
when “points” arc defined in terms of classes of suitably 
interrelated volumes, as Wlutehoad defines them, they have 
all the properties which geometry requires of them. 

What would MoTaggart have said to this theory ? There is 
nothing in it to which he need have objected. The entities 
which play the part of “pohits” in Whitehead’s theory are, 
as we have said, certain groups of volumes, and so they would 
be particulars in McTaggart’s sense. And it is essential to 
Whitehead’s theory to assume that volumes have parts within 
parts without end. So although, in a certain Pickwickian 
sense, Whitehead accepts the existence of points, this does 
not commit him to accepting the existence of simple particulars . 
So far, then, MoTaggart could have accepted, and would pre- 
sumably have welcomed, Whitehead’s theory. Nevertheless, 
he would have had to object to it if it claimed to be a complete 
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account of the facts. For he would say that there remains the 
contradiction about a particular having parts within parts 
without end, and that Whitehead has neither recognised this 
nor attempted to obviate it. The orthodox mathematical 
theory at least recognised the difficulty and made a supple- 
mentary suggestion which would have obviated it if only the 
suggestion had not been unacceptable on other grounds. But 
Whitehead either does not admit that there is any difficulty 
to be avoided, or, if he does, has suggested no way of getting 
round it. 

I think that we can now safely generahse the result which 
we have reached in this and the previous sub-section about 
hues and points. The statement that P has no simple parts, 
and the statement that P has an mfinite number of simple 
parts, are incompatible only if “part” is used in precisely the 
same sense in both. Whenever we find such a pair of state- 
ments being made by intelligent people who know their own 
business, such as mathematicians in the pursuit of their 
studies, we shall find on investigation, that the word “part” 
is not being used in the same sense in both statements and 
that there is no inconsistency. And we shall find that, when- 
ever one of these statements can be made, the other can also 
be made, since the two are logically intercoimeoted. Some- 
times it is more natural to start from the infinite number of 
simple members and to derive from it the unending series of 
composite parts. In other cases it is more natural to start 
from the unending series of composite parts and to derive 
from it the fact of comprising an nifinite number of simple 
members. It will be worth while to illustrate these two 
alternatives before leaving this part of the subject. 

In the case of geometry it is much more natural to start 
from the apparently obvious relation of a larger volume being 
made up of smaller volumes adjoined at their surfaces, and 
from the apparently obvious fact that every volume contains 
parts which are themselves volumes, than from the notion of 
volumes as classes of infinitely numerous points suitably in- 
terrelated. Points do seem to be “artificial” entities with a 
compheated logical structure, and not plain common-sense 
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particulars. But they seamed indispensable for geometry, and 
no one was able to say cloarly Avhat they could be if they wore 
not simple particulars. So .soon as Whitehead had given his 
analysis of the geometrioal facts which are expressed by sen- 
tences containing the word “point”, everyone who Avas com- 
petent to express an opinion on the matter felt that he had 
made a most important contribution to the methodology of 
geometry and of mechanics. But it is essential to notice that 
the ultimate philosophical problem of the continuum remained 
untouched by Whitehead’s discovery. For Whitehead’s 
method assumes it to be an ultimate fact that volumes are 
composed of adjoined smaller volumes, and so on without 
end. Now to many philosophers, e.g., to Leibniz, this seems 
self-evidently impossible, if taken as an ultimate fact. The 
fhiloaophic ground for assuming that there are simple parti- 
culars, called “points”, and that any volume is a c.lass of an 
infinite number of suitably interrelated points, is that thi.s 
seemed to bo the only way of making tho endless divisibility 
of volumes into adjoined smaller vohime.s inl;elleotually salls- 
factory. 

In tho case of arithmotic the oi)posito eoursci to that ttikou 
in goomotry soonis tho natural one to take. W o ar(^ acquainted 
with the smallor integers, and wo have no dilfioidty in rogtu’d- 
ing each of them as a simple entity of a very special idnd. 
We see, on reflexion, that the series of integers is, from the 
nature of the case, endless in the upward dh’ection. So we 
start here from the notion of an endless series of simple terms. 
We then define a “rational number” as an ordered pair of 
integers related to each other in a certain way, e.g., 2/1, 1/2, 
6/9, and so on. Wo see that the fact that the number of 
integers is infinite entails that the number of rationals is 
infinite. We also see that, when the rational numbers are 
considered in then.' order of magnitude, they form a “com- 
pact” series, i.e., one in which there is a term of the series 
between any two terms of it, so that one cannot talk of any 
term as being “next to” any other. We can then understand 
the notion of a “segment” of rationals, e.g., those between 1/1 
and 1/2 in order of magnitude. We see at once that a segment 
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is endlessly divisible into adjoined ‘parts, which are segments 
and not rationals, just because it is a compact series whose 
members are rationals and not segments. 

Suppose that we compare finite straight lines •with segments, 
points ■with rational numbers, and the adjunction of shorter 
lines to form a longer line -with the adjimction of a segment 
which ends in a certain rational to a segment which begins 
•with that rational. Then the whole situation is exactly 
analogous to that of geometry on the assumption thaj^ points 
are simple particulars, and that lines are compact series of 
points. The difference is this. In the arithmetical case we 
start ■with the notion of integers, then define “rationals” in 
terms of integers and their relations, and then define “seg- 
ments” as certain series of rationals. In the geometrical case 
it is lines, or more strictly volumes, which are mtiora nobis. 
The notion of points, and the nption of volumes as classes of 
infinitely numerous mterrelated points, are reached only by 
abstraction, reflexion, and elaborate intellectual construction. 

*1-13. Prof. Strong’s Theory. The analogy between points 
and rational numbers, and between lines and segments of 
rationals, which I have just pointed out, is certainly in- 
structive and helpful, and it is sufficient for the technical 
purposes of mathematics. But, as in the case of Whitehead’s 
theory, one caimot help doubting whether it does anything 
towards solving the ultimate philosophical problem of the 
continuum. If points are to do the plulosophioal work 
required of them, they must be particiflar existents. They 
must therefore be utterly different in nature from rational 
numbers. Now, granted that there is no internal contra- 
diction in the notion of a compact series as such, is it com- 
patible with the notion of particular existents that they should 
form a compact series ? One feels no difficulty in the fact that 
there is a fraction intermediate in magnitude between any 
two fractions that one chooses to mention, and that therefore 
no fraction can be said to be “next” in magnitude to any 
other fraction. Bach fraction can be described independently 
of its place in this series, and therefore the compactness of 
the series in no way compromises the individuality and 
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distinctnosa of oaoh of its terms. But I think that many 
people would fool that the alleged compactness of the aeries of 
points which constitutes a line is incompatible with the kind 
of individuality and distinctness which the points must have 
if they are particular esistents. This objection is, no doubt, 
vaguely expressed, and I do not see how to put it more 
clearly; but I cannot help thinking that there is a difficulty 
here, and that, beautiful and internally consistent as the 
arithmetical theory of the continuum is, it is doubtful 
whether it gives a satisfactory account of the physical con- 
tinuum. 

Such difficulties as these would seem to be the motive of a 
very curious theory, put forward by Prof. C. A. Strong in 
Chap. IV of his book Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind. 
The theory may be summed up as follows, (i) There are 
points, and every point is an unextonded particular cxiatont. 
(ii) There is a relation, which is called the relation of ‘ ‘junction” . 
Each point stands in this relation to some, hut not to all or 
most, other points. If a iioint P stands in the relation of 
junction to a point Q, then there can bo no third })oint R 
oolliuear with P and Q, such that P has junction with R 
and R has junction with Q. ‘.rhus each point will have certain 
points which are “next” to it, viz., all those which have 
junction to it. (iii) Any complex whole J (P, Q), consisting 
of two pomts P and Q which stand in the relation of junction 
to each other, has extension and is an elementary straight 
line. Prom the nature of the case no line can be shorter than 
one which consists of two points related by the relation of 
junction, (iv) There are series of pomts, , Pg , Pg , etc. such 
that Pi has junction with Pg, Pg has junction with Pg, and 
so on. Every straight line which is not elenlfentary consists of 
such a series as this. (Of course not all such series as this 
would be straight lines. In order for such a series to be a 
straight line the elementary lines J (P^, Pg), J (Pi, Pg), 
J (Pi, Pf), etc,, would have to have the same direction. 
Prof. Strong does not mention this point.) If a straight line 
consists of » -I- 1 points, arranged in this way, its length wiU 
be n times the length of an elementary straight line, (v) Any 
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straight liae that we can observe is a series of an infinite 
number of points. A pair of points related by the relation of 
junction constitute a line whose length is a genuine “in- 
finitesimal”. 

I think that the above is a fair account of Prof. Strong’s 
theory. He says that he approached it from a consideration 
of time. Now, as time is supposed to be one-dimensional, 
there is nothing analogous there to the case of a plurality of 
lines in different directions. We shall see in a moment that, 
even if Prof. Strong’s theory could be accepted for time, this 
difference between space and time is fatal to its application 
to space. I will begin, however, by setting aside the special 
difficulties which arise in connexion with space. 

(i) I have no objection to the theory that, although each 
point is unextended, a complex whole consisting of two points 
interrelated in a certain way might have the property of 
being extended, (ii) I find the notion of an intrinsically 
minimal extension or duration extremely hard to swallow. If 
anything seems self-evident, it is that there can bo no duration 
or extension such that it is intrinsically impossible for there 
to be a shorter duration or extension respectively, (iii) I also 
find the notion that an in fin ite number of equal lengths or 
durations should give a finite length or duration, respectively, 
quite unintelligible. Of course we can aU say such things, but 
have we any clear ideas corresponding to our words 1 Prof. 
Strong refers to the fact that an endless series may converge 
to a real limit. But this is quite irrelevant for his purpose. 
No doubt a series of adjoined lengths of 1/2 inch, 1/4 inch, 
1/8 inch, and so on without end, has as its limit a line of 1 inch 
in length. But this is not a case of adding an infinite number 
of equal lengths; 'fit is a case of adding smaller and smaller 
lengths, which diminish in accordance with a certain law. 
Now Prof. Strong’s infinitesimal lengths must all be equal, for 
each is the length of a line composed of two “next” points; 
and there is no possible reason to suppose that lines composed 
of different pairs of “next” points would have different 
lengths, or that these lengths would diminish along a series in 
accordance with a l^w. (iv) If I could see how the addition 
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of an infinite number of equal lengths could give a finite 
length, I might be able to see how different lines, each com- 
posed of an infiinte number of equal lengths, could differ iti 
length, as they obviously do. I certainly cannot see how this 
can happen ; but I am not sure whether this is an independent 
objection, or simply a special application of the general 
objection raised in (iff). 

I have perhaps said enough to show that there are grave 
diffiordties in Prof. Strong’s theory, whether applied to space 
or to time. I shall now try to show that it is hopelessly 
inadequate to deal with the special peculiarities of space. Let 
P be any point. Let be a point which has junction with P. 
Let be the point on the opposite side of P to which has 
junction with P and is such that Q{, P, and are collinear. 
Place the four points R^, Pj', and Pg', so that they form 
with the points Qi and Qx the corners of a regular hexagon, 
as in the figure below. 


Jh It, 



Then it is obvious that these six points wiU have junction 
with P. Also P^ will have junction with and Pg, Pg will 
have junction with Pj^ and Q^, Qx wiU have junction with Pg 
and Bx', have junction with Qx' and Pg', Pg' wiU have 

junction with P^' and Qx, and Qx will have junction with Pg' 
and Pj^. Now it seems clear to me that, on Prof. Strong’s 
theory, no other points in this plane beside the six at the 
corners of this regular hexagon could have junction with P. 
Por consider any other point X in the plane. If this has 
junction with P, the length PX must be the same as the 
length PQx, for this is the natural indivisible unit of length. 
But, wherever we suppose X to be, its distance from two of 
the six points at the corners of the hexagon will be less than 
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the length PQ^. That is, it wiU be less than the natural 
indivisible unit of length, which is impossible. So there can 
be no such point in the plane as X. It follows at once that, 
through any point there can be three and only three oo- 
planar straight lines, and that they will make an angle of 
120 degrees with each other. It also follows that there will be 
many pairs of po^ts in the plane which are not coUinear. For 
consider the point S in the figure below. 



S can be coUinear with P if and only if either (a) S has 
junction with P, or (&) there is a series of points, U, V, etc., 
such that U has junction with P, V has junction with U, 
and S has junction with V, and the direction of all these 
successive elementary lines is the same. But this condition 
is incapable of fulfilment. 8 has not junction with P; no 
line can start from P in the direction of 8 ; and, if it could, 
two elementary lengths would take one beyond 8, unless we 
are prepared to say that the two sides PB^ and Itj^8 of the 
triangle PB-^^S are together equal to the third side P8. 

Now, if anything seems evident in geometry, it seems 
evident that lines can be drawn through a point in innumer- 
able directions in any plane, and not only in three directions, 
and that any two points can be joined by a straight line. 
Thus Prof. Strong’s theory is incapable of deaUng with the 
simplest and most obvious facts of elementary geometry. 
I do not say that this absolutely condemns it. Geometry and 
physics are at present in such a strange state that much 
which has seemed self-evident may be found to need modifi- 
cation. And it may be that Prof. Strong’s theory could deal 
with the modified facts. But he has plainly failed to see that 
the theory, in the form in which he has stated it, is quite 
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iuapplioabb to apace, aa olomentary geometry haa liitlierto 
conceived it. 

1-2. McTaggart’s Theory of Dvtnensions . We have now aeon 
the relations of McTaggart’s theory of endless divisibility to 
certain other important theories which have been hold on 
this subject. We can now continue the exposition of McTag- 
gart’s theory. The next point to consider is his notion of 
“dimensions” in connexion with divisibility: The strict state- 
ment of his doctrine is that every particular is divisible in at 
least one dimension. So long as this condition is fulfilled it 
does not matter if a particular is indivisible in other dimen- 
sions. 

By a “dimension” McTaggart seems to mean any supremo 
determinable characteristic, such that the determinates under 
it form a series. Thus pitch and loudness would be dimensions 
of any noise. T doubt whether McTaggart would count tone- 
quality, i.e., the respect in which notes of the same pitch and 
loudness played on a piano and on a violin diilor, a.s a 
dimension; for it is doubtful whether the determinates under 
this detorrainablo form a scries. H’o rcmai’Ics that h(' would 
say that a lino has the dimonaions of breadth and thickness 
as well as that of length, though this is contrary to common 
usage. This is perfectly consistent. Wo can say that a lino 
has zero breadth and zero depth ; and it may well bo that our 
solids are objects which have zero value of a fourth dimension. 

Now what exactly is involved in saying that every parti- 
cular must bo divisible in at least one dimension, if “dimen- 
sion” be defined in this way? 

(i) It evidently entails that every particular has at least 
one dimension, i.e., at least one supreme determinable charac- 
teristic such that the determinates undep it form a series. 
Now this has never been asserted, much less proved, at any 
previous point in the book. And no proof is given here. If 
every particular had a position in a single time-series, the 
condition would be fulfilled. But McTaggart has no right to 
assume this, and he does not in fact believe it. 

(ii) Let us, however, grant this assumption. What exactly 
would be meant by saying that the particular P is divisible 
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in the dimension I) but is indivisible in the different dimension 
Z)'? It would presumably mean something of the following 
kind. P has a certain determinate value of D and a certain 
determinate value of P'. It baa a set of parts Pj and Pg sirch 
that Pj and Pg also have the determinable P, but have 
different determinate values of it, or, if they have the same 
determinate value of it, have a different value of it from that 
which P has. On the other hand, the members of every set 
of parts of P either lack P' altogether, or, if they have P' at 
aU, have the same determinate value of it as P itself has. 
Suppose, for example, that P is a finite straight line. Then it 
has a certain finite length, a certain orientation, a certain 
position, and zero breadth. If P^ and Pg be any set of linear 
parts of P, they will have the game orientation as P, and 
they will have the same breadth as P, viz., zero. The line is 
therefore indivisible in the dimensions of orientation and of 
breadth. But the lengths of P^ and Pg, though they may 
happen to be the same as each other, cannot either of iihem 
be the same as the length of P. And the positions of P^ and Pg 
cannot be the same as each other, nor can either of them bo 
the same as the position of P. So the line is divisible in the 
dimensions of length and of position, 

McTaggart uses this doctrine of dimensions to answer an 
objection which, he thinks, might plausibly be made against 
his dogma of the endless divisibility of all particulars. It 
might be alleged that geometry shows that there must be 
points, and that these must be indivisible particulars. 
McTaggart answers that the utmost that geometry could 
show is that there must be particulars which are mdivisible in 
the three spatial dimensions of length, breadth, and depth. 
The use of pointy in geometry would be quite unaffected if 
they were endlessly divisible in some non-spatial dimension, 
e.g., duration, and so geometry as such has nothing to say 
against McTaggart’s doctrine that every particular must be 
divisible in at least one dimension. Moreover, the fact, if it 
be a fact, that geometers have had a clear idea of a point as a 
spatially indivisible particular, without thinking of it as 
divisible in any other dimension, does not prove that a com- 
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pletely indiviaible particnlar really ia conceivable. Tbc only 
property of a point which interested geometers was its spatial 
indivisibility; they simply did not have any oocaaion to con- 
sider the question whether points might have non-spatial 
dimensions and be divisible in at least one of these, McTaggarb 
holds that, if the question had been brought to their notice, 
they would have seen that, if points are particulars which are 
indivisible in all their spatial dimensions, they must have some 
other dimension in which they are divisible. 

2. Is McTaggart's Principle self-evident? 

It is obviously futile to attempt to prove or to disprove that 
a principle is self-evident. AU that can be done by those who 
find it self-evident is to take care that other people shall 
really be contemplating it, and not confusing it with some- 
thing else which is not self-evident. All that can be done by 
those who do not find it self-evident is to suggest canscH whicli 
may have made it appear so to otiior pieople. We will begin 
by oonsidermg what McTaggart has to say with a view to 
removing possible misunderstandings and p\itting his readers 
in a position to Judge Cor thorn, solvo.s. 

(i) McTaggart devotes a good deal of space to showing that 
perception and introspoctioii never reveal simple particulars 
to us. Everything that wo sense or introspect appears as 
havmg duration. And, on reiloxion, we see that anything 
which had duration would be divisible into successive pha,9es. 
Thus, whether there he simple particulars or not, there Is 
nothing that we are acquainted with either by sensation or 
by introspection to suggest that there are such particulars. 
This, I think, is true. People who have held that there are 
simple particulars have done so because they were persuaded 
by arguments. They have done so because it seemed to them 
impossible that any particular should be a group of groups of 
groups. . .without end unless it were also a group of an 
infinite number of simple particulars, as on the orthodox 
mathematical theory. Some people have held also that certain 
facts about memory, recognition, etc., imply that selves must 
be simple particulars. Probably no one has ever held that 
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there are simple particulars because he wag acquainted with 
particulars which appeared to him to be simple ; and, if any- 
one ever had held it for that reason, his position would have 
been a very weak one. 

(ii) If endless divisibUity without simple particulars involved 
a contradiction, and if also it were self-evident that there can 
be no simple particulars, the human mind would be faced 
with an insoluble ■antinomy. But McTaggart claims to show 
that the difficulties involved in the notion of endless divisi- 
bility can be solved, by the Principle of Determining Corre- 
spondence, without postulating simple particulars. 

(iii) The fact, which McTaggart claims to have established, 
that there must be simple characteristics, and that every 
characteristic which is not simple must have an ultimate total 
analysis into characteristics which are simple, is no ground 
for thinldng that there must be simple 'particulars. For 
characteristics and particulars are so utterly unlilce in nature 
that no argument by analogy from one to the other would have 
any weight. Moreover, the argument by which McTaggart 
professes to prove that there must be simple oharactor- 
iatics, resting as it does on the notion that every charac' 
teristio must “have a meaning”, would plainly have no 
application to particulars. 

(iv) It might be objected that, if the doctrine that there 
can be no simple particulars were really self-evident, it would 
hardly be such a novelty in pliilosophy as it is. McTaggart 
answers that it is much less novel than it seems at first sight. 
Many philosophers who have asserted that there are simple 
substances took the word “substance” in a much narrower 
sense than McTaggart, and did not mean to assert that there 
are particulars which are not themselves groups of particulars. 
These philosophers meant by “substances” continuants, as 
distinguished from occurrents. What they meant to assert was 
that there are continuants which are not groups of con- 
tinuants. They did not deny that their “simple substances” 
had a plurality of successive total states. Nor did they deny 
that each total state was internally complex, and composed 
of a plurality of contemporary occurrents. In fact Leibniz, 
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who is regarded as the typical believer in “ simple substances ” 
most strongly assarted both these propositions. Now, on 
McTaggart’s view, each total state of a continuant ivS a 
particular ; each occurrent in any total state is a particular ; 
and every particular is to be called a “substance”. So it is 
possible that even Leibniz would have admitted that there 
can be no simple “substances” in McTaggart’s sense of the 
word. 

In §§ 168-70 of the Nature of Existence McTaggart mentions 
three reasons which ought to make us cautious in accepting 
his principle of the impossibility of simple particulars, (i) It 
is always dangerous to accept any proposition as self-evident, 
especially when there is not a universal consensus of expert 
opinion in its favom’. (ii) He thinlrs that, if we accept this 
principle as a premise, very desirable consequences can be 
derived from h;, and that, unless we accept it, those con- 
sequences cannot bo proved. This may, he admits, have 
biassed him in favour of the principle, (iii) It must bo admitted 
that, even if there were simple particulars, wo could not 
possibly imagine what they would bo like. For we are cer- 
tainly not acquainted with anything that appears on in- 
spection to be a simple particular, and therefore we have no 
experience on which to base an image of such a particular. 
Now there is always a danger of thinking that what is un- 
imaginable is inconceivable, in the sense that the existence of 
such a thing is self-evidently impossible. And we might be 
making this mistake when we say that it is self-evidently 
impossible that there should be simple particulars. 

Having honestly warned us of these possible sources of 
error, and having told us that he has done Ms best to guard 
against them himself, McTaggart says tli^t, nevertheless, it 
does seem to him impossible that there should be a particular 
which is not itself a group of particulars. Let us now address 
omselves directly to the question which McTaggart has pre- 
sented so clearly and so fairly for our consideration. 

In § 171 of the Nature of Existence McTaggart tries to make 
us see that there could not be simple particulars by pointing 
out that, if there were simple particulars, they would lack 
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certain characteristics which, he alleges, wo can see that any 
particular must have, (i) We are to ask ourselves whether “ a 
substance could be made without a filling of some sort, and 
whether there could be any filling for a substance except a 
set of parts”. Or, to put it in another way, "we may reflect 
that, if a substance had no parts, there would be nothing 
inside it, and we may ask ourselves whether the conception 
of a substance with no inside is tenable”, (ii) A simple sub- 
stance, from the nature of the case, could have no internal 
structure, since to have “internal structure” means to have 
parts which are interrelated in some way, whether it be closely 
or loosely. Is it conceivable that there should be a substance 
with no internal structure even of the loosest land? (iii) A 
simple substance could have no history and no duration. For, 
if it persisted through time, it would bo divisible in the 
temporal dimension. If a simple substance were in time at all, 
it would have to occupy a single indivisible instant. Is it 
conceivable that there should be a substance which was in 
time and yet had no history and no duration? 

Now the first remark to be made is to remind the reader 
once more of the extremely wide sense in which McTaggart 
uses the word “substance”. It is to cover both continuants 
and occurrents. It is therefore necessary that McTaggart 
should make us see, not only that there could not be simple 
continuants, but also that there could not be simple occurrents. 
Now consider the three questions which he asks us to put to 
ourselves. As regards the first, the terms “filling” and “in- 
side”, are plainly metaphorical, and it is so difficult to see 
what literal meaning to attach to thorn that they do not help 
me in the least to make up my mind on the question. “ Filling ” 
calls up nothing ipi my mind but an image of my dentist 
stopping a tooth. And “inside” merely arouses vague images 
of stomach-ache. As regards the second question, even if I 
grant that it is-diffioult to conceive of a continuant which had 
no internal structure, I do not find the same difficulty about 
an ocourrent. Is there any “internal structure” in a uniform 
noise? But a uniform noise is a “substance” in MoTaggart’s 
sense. Again, granted that every continuant must “have a 
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histoiy”, ia it obvious that every event in the history of a 
continuant must itself have a history? Is it not, on the 
contrary, quite plain that events do not have histories? Yet 
the states of continuants will be “substances ” in MoTaggart’a 
sense. Lastly, granted that every continuant must endure 
throughout a finite time, is it at all obvious that every state 
of a continuant must do so? 

Let us now go more into detail. There are two comphoations 
to be noticed, (i) McTaggart always assumes that what is 
called a “continuant” is a group, and that what would be 
called “adjoined successive total phases in the history of the 
continuant” are a set of parts of it. And he further assumes 
that what would be called a “total phase in the history of a 
continuant” is a group, and that what would be called “con- 
temporary occurrents in a continuant” are a set of parts of a 
total phase of that continuant, (ii) In order to make the 
impossibility of simple particulars obvious to us, McTaggart 
constantly appeals to considerations about duration, history, 
etc. Yet in point of fact he holds that no particular can have 
duration or temporal position, that there can be no change, 
and therefore that nothing has a history. Thus all such appeals 
can be only argumenta ad Itomines, and it is very difficult to 
see what weight to attach to them if wo grant McTaggart’s 
coirtention that duration, temporal position, and change are 
delusive appearances. I will take these two points in turn. 

(i) ."For the present we will leave out of account the fact 
that McTaggart denies the reality of time and change. Prob' 
ably most people who admit the reality of time would agree 
that it is , self-evidently impossible that there should be an 
instantaneous continuant. Every continuant must persist 
through some duration. It must have, a history, long or 
short, monotonous or variegated. This history, whether long 
or short, variegated or monotonous, consists of adjoined 
successive phases. Each such phase consists of adjoined suc- 
cessive phases, and so on without end. So, if the successive 
phases in the history of a continuant be particulars, the 
history of any continuant will have a set of parts which are 
adjoined successive phases and are particulars. And so on 
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without end. If, further, a continuant be identified with its 
own history, it will follow that every continuant has a set of 
parts, each of whose members has a set of parts, and so on 
without end. It wiU follow that there can be no simple 
continuants. It must be noted that this is vaM, even as an 
argumentum ad hominem, only if we accept the premise that a 
continuant can be identified with its own history. It must 
fm’ther be noted that, even on this assumption, it will not 
show that there are no simple particulars at all, which is what 
McTaggart wants us to admit. I will now justify this latter 
criticism. 

We have seen that there is no inconsistency between a 
particular having a set of parts whose members have a set of 
parts, and so on without end, and its also having a set of 
parts whose members are an infinite number of simple 
particulars. This was, I hope, made clear when we discussed 
the orthodox mathematical theory of the endless divisibility 
of fines, areas, and volumes. If the history of a continuant 
had a set of parts whose members were a compact series of 
successive instantaneous events, it would necessarily also have 
a set of parts whose members are adjoined successive phases 
of finite duration. Each of these phases would necessarily 
have a set of parts whose members were shorter adjoined 
successive phases, and so on without end. So, even if the 
successive phases of the history of a continuant were a set of 
parts of the continuant itself, it would not follow that the 
continuant might not also have a set of parts whose members 
are instantaneous particulars forming a compact series. 

And so we are brought to the qlrestion: “Granted the 
reality of time, is it possible that there should be instantaneous 
particulars which we not divisible in any other dimension 
and are therefore simple ? McTaggart would presumably say 
that he can see that this is impossible. Now the first remark 
which I would make is that it seems to me that duration, or 
that dimension, whatever it may be, which is perceived as 
duration, is the only dimension that is relevant to the question. 
If there is any objection to instantaneous particulars, it is 
that they would have no duraiion. If this is an objection, it 
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will tiot help them in the least to he divisible in other 
dimensions. And, if this is not an objection, there is no need 
for them to be divisible in other dimensions. Consider, for 
example, a flash of colour. This has some duration and some 
spatial extension. Now suppose we raise the question : “ Could 
there be an instantaneous coloured flash?” It does seem 
plain that, if anyone denied this to be possible, it would be 
no answer to point out that even an instantaneous flash 
might be spatially extended and therefore divisible in the 
spatial dimension. The only conceivable objection to the 
possibility of an instantaneous flash is its instantansousness. 
The only conceivable objection to the possibility of a punoti' 
form flash is punctiformity. No one who objected to the 
possibility of a particular which was indivisible in one of these 
dimensions would be satisfied by being told that such a 
particular might be divisible in the other. Yet, on McTaggar t’s 
view, ho ought to be satisfied, provided there is at least one 
dimension in which a particular is divisible, no matter Avhat 
that dimension may be, even though the particular is in- 
divisible in every other dimension. It seems to me then that 
the objection which many people would feel to the possibility 
of instantaneoua particulars has very littlo bearing on 
McTaggart’s principle that every particular must be divisible 
in some dimension or other, no matter what. 

Now, when I reflect, I caimot see any clear impossibility in 
the notion of an instantaneous event. The worst that I can 
say of it is that it is unfamiliar and has a rather “artificial” 
flavour about it. But, seeing that instantaneous events, if 
such there be, could neither be perceived nor imaged, this 
imfamiliarity and this flavour of “ artificiaUty ” are exactly 
what we might expect to find in the notion of instantaneous 
events. 

The next point to be noted is that McTaggart’s identifi- 
cation of a thing with its own history cannot possibly be 
accepted. Granted that every thing has a history, and that 
every history is divisible into successive phases within phases 
without end, it does not follow that the thing itself is divisible 
in the temporal dimension. It is plainly contrary to common 
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sense to say that the phases in the history of a thing are parts 
of the thing. I have discussed this subject in Chap, vii of the 
present work, and I may refer the reader to Section 1-21 on 
Processes and Things. I suggested that there is not a special 
class of particulars to which the name “things” or “con- 
tinuants” applies. If so, the question of temporal divisibility 
can arise only about events or processes, and we have aheady 
discussed it in that'connexion. But, if we rej ect this suggestion, 
and hold that there is a special class of particulars to which 
the name “things” or “continuants” applies, it is plain that 
the relation of these particulars to time is quite different from 
the relation of events or processes to time. They would 
“persist through” periods of time, whilst processes “go on 
for” periods of time. Granted that no continuant could be 
instantaneous, it might be equally true that no continuant 
could have temporal extension. Both of these alternatives 
may apply only to events or processes, If so, the endless 
temporal divisibility of the history of a continuant would be 
compatible with the complete indivisibility of the continuant 
itself. 

(ii) It is plainly rather unfortunate that duration, which is 
the one characteristic in respect of which it is plausible to 
hold that every particular must be endlessly divisible, should 
be a characteristic which McTaggart regards as delusive. This 
might not matter very much if the characteristic m respect 
of which every particular is endlessly divisible were the real 
characteristic which we misperceive as duration. According 
to McTaggart there is a real non-temporal series which we 
misperceive as a series of events. Anyone who was persuaded 
that every particular must be divisible in respect of duration 
might be wiUing to substitute for duration that non-temporal 
dimension, whatever it may be, which we misperceive as 
duration. But, unfortunately, this would not be permissible 
on McTaggart’s theory of time. This is stated by anticipation 
in the footnote on p. 182 of the Nature of Existence, and it is 
worked out in elaborate detail in Vol. ii of that work. It is 
quite certain that the characteristic in respect of which ah 
particulars are endlessly divisible is not, on McTaggart’s view, 
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the characteristic which is misperceived as duration. And it 
is quite certain that, on McTaggart’s view, there are particulars 
which are indivisible in that dimension which is misperceived 
as duration. (See Nature of Existence, Vol. ii, §§ 537-41 
inclusive, and § 621.) Thus we have the curious situation that 
a particular may be indivisible in the dimension which is 
misperceived as duration, and yet that duration is the one 
dimension in regard to which it seems plausible to hold that 
every particular must be endlessly divisible. 

*3. Some further Remarks on Divisibility. 

I hope that the considerations which I have brought for- 
ward in the above discussion will suffice to give pause to 
anyone who may be inclined to accept the endless divisibility 
of all particulars as self-evident. Before leaving the subject 
I propose to add a few fui'ther remarks on divisibility. 

Let W be any compound particular. Then, at any moment 

at which IF exists, it consists of a certain group of parti- 
culars, Pri , 2\2 : • < • Prn > interrelated in a certain characteristic 
way, which we will denote by s,.. If the compound particular 
W exists from the moment to the moment , its history 
may bo represented by the following table. 

iri = 5i (pu, pia, ... Pj,„) 

1^2 = >Sa iPzit Pzi> ••• Pzn) 


W^i — S^ {PinXi Pw2’ Pmn) 

Here the various s’s will be either the same characteristic 
determinate form of a certain determinable relation 8, or 
they wiU be a sensibly continuous seriee of different deter- 
minates under such a determinable relation. The p’s which 
occupy corresponding positions in the successive rows may 
represent a single persistent particular; or they may represent 
different particulars, which enter the whole, play their part 
in it for a short time, and then leave it and are replaced by 
similar particulars which play a similar part. The first alter- 
native is approximately illustrated by such a compound 
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particular as a watcli; the second is approximately illustrated 
by such a compound particular as a living organism. 

Now, if at any moment any particular which then formed a 
part of W had not existed, W would not have existed. And, 
even though at a certain moment all the particulars which in 
fact formed parts of W had existed, yet W would not have 
existed unless they had then been interrelated in precisely 
the way in which they then were in fact interrelated. This is 
summed up in the statement that every compound particular 
is existentially dependent on the existence and the inter- 
relations of those particidars which are its parts. 

Let us suppose that it is logically possible that each of the 
particulars which in fact are parts of W at a certam moment 
should have existed even though the other particulars which 
are parts of W at that moment had not existed. And let us 
further suppose that, even though all the particulars which 
in fact are parts of IT at a certain moment had existed, yet 
they might have then been interrelated in a difleront way 
from that in which they in fact were interrelated. Most 
people would be inclined to say that this condition is fulfilled, 
for example, if IT is a watch, and the p’s are its wheels, hands, 
spring, etc. Then we could say that IT “stands in a onesided 
relation of existential dependence on those particulars which 
are its parts”. Let us call any compound particular which 
stands in a relation of one-sided dependence on those par- 
ticulars which are its parts an “Extrinsic Unity”. 

Even when it is logically possible that some of the particulars 
which are parts of a whole W might have existed in the 
absence of the other particulars which are parts of W, this 
may be causally impossible. And, even when it is logically 
possible that the particulars which are so interrelated as to 
form the whole IT might have been difierently interrelated, 
this may be causally impossible. It is, so far as one can see, 
logically possible that that particular which is my brain might 
have existed now even though that particular which is my 
heart had not existed. But it would seem to be causally 
impossible that the one should have existed if the other had 
not existed and if the two had not stood in much the same 
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relations to each other as actually do liold bot-vvoon thom. I 
propose to call compound parfcioular.s of the sort whioli 1 havi' 
just been considering “Organic Compouiula”. And E propose 
to call those oxtrinaio iiixities which are not organic compounds, 
in the sense just explained, “ INEeohanical Compounds”. 

Now there is, prhiia fade, one other alternative. W might 
he a whole of sncli a kind that it is logicalhj impossible that 
any particular which is in fact a part of W should have 
existed unless all the other particulars which are in fact parts 
of P had existed also. Aird it might be logically impo.ssible 
that those particulars which are in fact related in such a way 
as to he parts of W should have been interrelated in any 
other way. In such a case, thougli the whole is still exist- 
entially dependent on those partionlar.s which are its parts, 
the relation of existential depondonoo would no longer bo 
one-sided. For if P ho in fact a part of IV, P could not hav(^ 
existed unless all tho other parts of IF had o.xistcd and had 
stood to oaoh other and to P in punusoly tlu' rdatious in 
which they in fact slatul in tho whol<» IF. Ilonei' P could not 
have existed milca.s it had boon a part of IF, and it could not 
have existed nuloss it luid occupied proeis(dy that ptrsiUon 
in W which it does in fact occupy. Thus tho ndatiou of 
existential dopondonco Ix'tweou whole and parts would in this 
case be reciprocal and not one-sided. Lot us oall any coin- 
pound particular which stands in a relation of reciprocal 
dependence to those particulars which are its parts an “In- 
trinsic Unity”. 

If we accepted the Newtonian theory of substantival 
Absolute Space, any region of Absolute Space would be a 
compound particular of the kind which 1 have called an 
“intrinsic unity”. Consider, for example, .a ouhical region of 
Absolute Space. This is a particular. And it is a compound, 
composed, inter alia, of eight smaller cubioal regions adjoined 
along their faces. Now it is logically impossible that any of 
these smaller cubes should have existed without all tiro rest, 
for it is logically impossible tlrat there should bo “holes” in 
Absolute Space. And it is logically impossible that these 
smaller cubes should have existed and should not have been 
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adjoined exactly as they are in fact adjoined. For it is 
logically impossible that any region of Absolute Space .should 
have had a different position or orientation from that which 
it in fact has. 

To sum up. There would seem to be two fundamentally 
different kinds of compound particular conceivable, viz., ex- 
trinsic and intiinsio unities. And there would seem to be two 
differentkinds of extrinsic unities conceivable, viz., mechanical 
compounds and organic compounds. I would add that it 
seems to me likely that, when Spinoza maintains that only 
the modes of Extension are divisible, and that the Attribute 
of Extension is indivisible, he is thinking of those facts about 
substantival Absolute Space which would make it an instance 
of an intrinsic unity. 

Now, when people say that it is inconceivable that there 
should be compound particulars whose parts arc compound 
particulars and so on without eud, I suspect that they are 
thinkuig of extrinsic unities. What they Rnd inoonooivablo is 
that there should be particulars which stand in a relation of 
one-sided existential dependence on other particulars which 
themselves stand in a relation of one-sided dependence on 
other particulars, and so on without end. But, granted that 
this state of affairs is impossible, it seems to me that they are 
not justified in concluding that there must be simple parti- 
culars, as Leibniz did. For the difficulty would be avoided 
equally well if the series ended with intrinsic unities, i.e., with 
compound particulars, such as regions of Absolute Space 
would be, which stand in a relation of reciprocal dependence 
to the particulars which are their pfiits. Unless the notion of 
intrinsic unities can be shown to be impossible they remain 
an alternative to the assumption of simple particulars. 

The “biffiard-haU” atoms of the old-fashioned physios 
would be organic compounds and not intrinsic unities. It is 
inconsistent with the laws of nature that a fragment of one of 
these little “ biUiard-baUs ” should have existed without the 
rest of it, and it is inconsistent with the laws of nature that 
these two fragments should not have been adjoined to form a 
complete little ‘‘biUiard-bair’. But there is no logical im- 
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poasibility in either of these suppositions. This was expressed 
by saying that the atoms were “physically mdivisible” but 
“geometrically divisible without end”. Thus tliis kind of 
atom could not be talsen as an ultimate unit from a philo- 
sopMcal point of view. 

It would be quite possible, however, for anyone who ac- 
cepted the theory of substantival Absolute Space to accept 
the “billiard-ball” atom in one sense, and'y^t to deny that 
the atoms are compound particulars of the kind just de- 
scribed. Let us suppose that there are certam absolutely 
determinate qualities q^, ... etc., which are capable of 
pervading regions of Absolute Space. Let us suppose that at 
every moment there are n non-intersecting spherical regions 
of Absolute Space, each of radius a, pervaded by the quality 
g'a . Let us further suppose that at no moment are any regions 
of Absolute Space except such spherical regions and their 
parts pervaded by the quality q^. Denote the regions thus 
pervaded at any moment L by the symbols ciri> ••• 
Lastly, let us suppose that the regions are so related that the 
symbols can be arranged in a table of rows and columns, as 
given below, such that each column has the property stated 
in the next sentence. 


, Ct_j2 > • . . a^in 
^ 02 > ••• ^On 
®U> ••• 


Regions whose symbols occur in the same column are to be 
either (i) identical, in which case we shall talk of a certain 
atom as resting-, or (ii) are to intersect each other if their 
symbols occur in rows that are near together in the table, and 
are to have more and more in common in proportion as the 
rows in which their symbols occur are nearer together in the 
table. In the latter case we shah taUc of a certain atom as 
moving. Strictly spealdng, what “rests” or “moves” wih be 
the quahty q^. Precisely similar conditions are to hold, 
mutatis mutandis, for the other qualities, qt, qo! and the 
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regions which they pervade. Thus we shall have “different 
kinds of atom” with, perhaps, different charaeteristio radii, 
a, h, 0, etc. 

On such a view as this there would he a perfectly good sense 
in which the structure of the physical world is atomic, and 
the atoms are finite spheres. And yet the atoms would not 
he particulars which are organic compounds, as they would 
he on the more usual form of this theory. To say that an 
atom is physically indivisihle, hut geometrically divisible 
without end, would have the following meaning. It would 
mean that it is a law of nature that the quality always 
pervades nondntersecting spherical regions of Absolute Space 
of radius a, and never pervades anything but such regions 
and their parts ; but that there is no kind of logical necessity 
about this fact. And each such sphere, being a region of 
Absolute Space, is an intrinsic unity, having parts within 
parts without end, but standing to its parts in a relation 
of recifrocal dependence. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
ENDLESS DIVISIBILITY 

In Chap. XXIII of the Nahire of Existence McTaggart considers 
whether the doctrine that every particular has parts within 
parts without end is or is not compatible with everything else 
which is known a priori to be true of particulars. He tries to 
show that it can be reconciled with certain propositions, 
which he claims to have deduced from a priori premises, if 
and only if certain conditions, which he enunciates, are ful- 
filled. He therefore concludes that, in some way or other, 
these conditions are fulfilled. And this, as we shall see, is an 
absolutely essential stage in the construction of liia system. 

The reader must be warned at the outset that the conclusion 
is not easy to state accurately and briefly, that the argument 
is abstract and difficult to follow, and that consequently a 
considerable effort of attention will be demanded of him. 
McTaggart starts by introducing and attempting to define the 
relation which he calls “Presupposition”. He then conducts 
the main argument in terms of this notion. His account of 
Presupposition is, as we have already seen, extremely con- 
fused in statement. I have tried to clear up the confusions in 
Chap. XII of this work. Fortunately, it is quite possible to 
state McTaggart’s main argument here without using the 
notion of Presupposition at aU. I propose therefore to put the 
argument in my own way, and to show that it is invalid. It 
win save time and trouble in the long run if we start by making 
certain preliminary explanations, and ualroducing and de- 
fining certain technical terms. By this means we shall be 
able to deal with the difficulties piecemeal, and finally to state 
the argument without intolerable prolixity. 

1. Preliminary Explanations and Definitions. 

{a) Consider any particular P. According to McTaggart, 
this will necessarily have parts. Let •’Pi and ’’Pa be two parts 
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wMoh exactly make np P without overlapping each other. 
We will call the group ’‘Pj. ’Pg a “Mrst-order Set of Parts 
of P”. There will, of course, be iimumerahlo other sets of two 
parts of P which will equally be fii'st-order sets of parts of P, 
e.g., “Pi.’Pa- 

Now ’■Pi and ’'Pa will themselves be particulars. Each will 
therefore have papts. Let ’’Pu and ’’Pij be a first-order set of 
parts of Pi . And let ’’Pgi and ’’Pja be a first-order set of parts 
of ’’Pa- Then the group . ''P ^ . ’’Pai . ’’Pga will be a set of 
parts of P. We will call it a “ Second-order Set of Parts of P ” , 
and we will say that it is “immediately subsequent to “the 
group ’■Pi . ’'Pa . There wiU, of course, be innumerable other 
second-order sets of parts of P which are immediately sub- 
sequent to ’■Pi.’'Pa. And there will be innumerable other 
second-order sets of parts of P which are not subsequent to 
’’Pi. ’’Pa, but are immediately subsequent to one of the in- 
numerable other first-order sets of parts of P. Lot us now 
consider any one series of sequent sets of parts of P. Wo may 
denote the successive terms of such a series by •'P^ 

’■P® Any such series as a whole may be denoted by ''S{P), 

We will call any such series a “Series of Sets of Parts of P”. 

The diagram below illustrates these conceptions. In it P is 
the full fine in the middle. Above it are the first two terms of 
one series (P) of sets of parts of P. Beneath it are the first 
two terms of another series ’’N (P) of sets of parts of P : 




‘A, 


‘Pi 


‘P. 


f 

spa 


spi 

P 


rpj ’■Pjj rpi 


’P„ ’■P^a ^Pn "Paa 

<r~ — > 

(6) The next point to notice is this. Suppose we have 
sufficient descriptions of all the members of a certain term ’"P" 
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in a certain series Then we can derive from them 

sufHcient descriptions of all the members of all the terms 
which precede ’’P" in the series, and we can derive a sufficient 
description of P itself. Suppose, for example, that Pu were 
'sufficiently describable as “the only instance of the charac- 
teristic ^11 that Pia were sufficiently describable as “the 
only instance of the characteristic ^12”; ™d so on, mutatis 
mutandis, for ’Pgj^ and p22» fh® remaining members of ’P®. 
Then could be. sufficiently described as “the particular 
which has a set of parts whose members are the only instance 
of (jfiii and the only instance of <^12”- could be sufficiently 
described as “the particular which has a set of parts whose 
members are the only instance of <^21 ^-i^d the only instance 
of ^22”' P could be exclusively, though not sufficiently, 
described as “the particular which has a set of parts whose 
members are P^ and P2”. And we could evidently get a 
sufficient description of P by substituting in this exclusive 
description the sufficient descriptions of ’’P^ and P2 which we 
have already derived. It is clear that this process is quite 
general. 

(0) Now it would seem to be possible that there might be 
some particulars which could be sufficiently described only in 
this way, i.e., 07 tly by reference to the sufficient descriptions 
of a certain set of parts of them. Of any such particular we 
will say that it is “not sufficiently describable without refer- 
ence to its successors”. 

(d) On the other hand, in some cases, a particular has at 
least one sufficient description from which can be derived 
sufficient descriptions of every member of a certain set of 
parts of it. A certain particidar, for example, might have the 
characteristic of being a rowing-eight whohe aggregate mass is 
exactly 94-3279 stone. And it might well be that no other 
particular in the universe has this characteristic. If so, this 
characteristic is a sufficient description of this particular. 
From it anyone who knew the invariable structure of a 
rowing-eight coffid derive sufficient descriptions of every one 
of a certain set of parts of it. For every rowing-eight contains 
one and only one cox, one and only one stroke and so on. 
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Thus one part could he sufficiently described as “the cox in 
the only rowing-eight whose aggregate mass is exactly 
94*3279 stone”; another part could be sufficiently described 
as “the stroke in such a rowing-eight”; and so on for all the 
nine men who are a set of parts of the rowing-eight. 

It is plain, however, that most sufficient descriptions of 
most particulars have not this property. It is, for example, a 
sufficient description of a certain particular that it is the 
largest college whose head is not elected by the fellows. But 
no sufficient description of any of the fellows, or of the 
members of any other set of parts of this particular, can be 
derived from this s uffi cient description of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

If a particular has at least one sufficient description from 
which can be derived sufficient descriptions of all the members 
of at least one set of parts of it, I shall call it “descriptively 
fertile”. If it has no snob sufficient description, I shall call 
it “descriptively barreii”* Now suppose that a certain parti- 
cular were descriptively fertilo. Then it might possibly have 
a certain sufficient description from which could be derived 
sufficient descriptions of every member of every term in an 
unending series of sets of parts of it. If a particular had a 
sufficient description of this kind, I should call it a “de- 
scriptive ancestor” with respect to this series of sets of parts, 
and I should caU the terms which are subsequent to it in the 
series its “descriptive descendants”. It would, of course, be 
possible for one and the same term to be an ancestor and a 
descendant. If there were one wliich was an ancestor and not 
a descendant, I should call it a “descriptive progenitor”. 

2. McTaggart’s Arguments. 

We are now in a position to deal, in our own way, with 
MoTaggart’s arguments. McTaggart claims to prove two 
propositions, (i) That every series of sets of parts of any 
particular must contain a term which is a descriptive ancestor. 
That is, it must contain a term such that the members of this 
term have sufficient descriptions from which can be derived 
sufficient descriptions of all the members of all subsequent 
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terms in the series, (ii) The mode of derivation must not be 
merely analytic. That is, the description of the members of 
the ancestral term must not be simply an endless oonjnnction 
of descriptions of each member of each of its descendants. 
From such a description one conld, of course, “derive” 
descriptions of aU the members of all subsequent terms, in the 
sense in -which you can “derive ” the fact that X is a man from 
the fact that X is a black man. But this purely analytic kind 
of derivation, according to McTaggart, is useless for the 
present purpose. We will now consider the attempted proofs 
of these two propositions in turn. 

2'1. The Proof of Proposition (i). The argument divides into 
three stages. 

{a) Ho professes to prove the following proposition. “In 
any series of sets of parts of a particular P there must be some 
term ’'P,, such that its members, and the members of aU. terms 
which are aubaequont to it in the series, are sufliioiontly do- 
acribablo without reference to their successors.” 

The argument is this. The series is endless, owing to the 
endless divisibility of every particular. So, if no member of 
any term in the series could bo sufficiently described without 
reference to sufficient descriptions of members of its successors 
in the series, no member of any term would ever be suiHciently 
described. Yet every particular must have a sufficient de- 
scription. McTaggart concludes that there must be some term 
of the series, say ’’P", such that every member of it and every 
member of aU its successors in the aeries is describable without 
reference to its successors. 

It is qrdte certain that this conclusion is much stronger than 
the premises -will warrant. The only conclusion which oan 
properly be drawn from the premises is the folio-wing : “ Any 
member of any term in the series must be either (a) sufficiently 
describable -without reference to its successors, or (p) if not, 
be sufficiently describable by reference to successors which are 
themselves sufficiently describable without reference to their 
successors”. Now this leaves it possible that every term in 
the series contains some members which are not sufficiently 
describable -without reference to their successors. For example, 
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’■Pj might be describable only in terms of ‘‘P^ and •‘Pig , -which 
were describable without reforcnco to their successors. 
might be desoribablo only in terms of and ’'Pgia , which 
■were describable without reference to their successors. 
might be describable only in terms of ’’Pgan and ’‘Pauia > which 
were describable -without reference to their successors. And 
so on -without end. No member of any term in the series need 
lack a sufficient description, even though each term in the 
series should have some members which could be sufficiently 
described only by reference to their successors. So MoTaggart’s 
conclusion is unwarranted. 

(b) The next stage in the argument is as follows; “If no 
term in the series were a doaoriptivo ancestor, there would be 
no term whose members must be sufficiently describable with- 
out reference to their successors”. Of course the members of 
any term in the series might in jmnt of fact be describable 
without reference to their successors, oven though no term 
in the series were a descriptive ancestor. But this would bo a 
purely contingent fact about any such term. And, if ib were 
the case that aU the endless series of terms after a certain term 
in the series were describable without reference to thek suc- 
cessors, this would be a contingent conjunction of an endless 
series of contingent facts. If, on the other hand, a certain 
term ’’P" of the series were a descriptive ancestor, it would 
necessarily follow that every member of every term in the 
series after ^'P” was describable -without reference to its suc- 
cessors. 

(c) McTaggart thinks that the foUowing two propositions 
are incompatible with each other, (ot) "There must be some 
term in the series such that every member of every term after 
it is describable -without reference to its successors”; and 
(j9) “ There is no term in the series such that every member of 
every term after it must be describable without reference to 
its successors”. 

Now the first of these propositions is supposed to have been 
established by the argument in (a). And the argument in (6) 
is supposed to show that the second proposition is entailed by 
the supposition that no term in the series is a descriptive 
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ancestor. So the latter supposition entails a consequence 
which is incompatible with the result which is supposed to 
have been estabhshed in (a). Hence this supposition must be 
rejected. We are therefore entitled to conclude that some set 
in the series is a descriptive ancestor. 

In this argument McTaggart has committed a gross logical 
faUaey through confusing two entirely different lands of pro- 
position which are often expressed in English by rather 
similar sentences. The two kinds of proposition are : (a) “ There 
must be an 8 which is in fact P”; and (^) “There is in fact 
an 8 which must be P”, These two quite different kinds of 
proposition are often both expressed by the ambiguous sen- 
tence “Some 8 must be P”. The contradictory of the second 
is, of course, the proposition “There is in fact no 8 which is 
necessarily P”. This is perfectly compatible with the assertion 
of the first, viz., “There must be an 8 which is in fact P“. 

I will first illustrate the distinction by an example, and will 
then show how it ruins MoTaggart’s argument in (o). Svrppoae 
there wore certain pennies in a bag, and that I wore to draw 
thorn out one by one, Then (a) there must be some penny 
which I shall in fact draw first. But (j5) there is in fact no 
penny which I micst draw first. In the same way we could 
accept both the proposition which is supposed to be estab- 
lished in (a) and the proposition which is alleged in (b) to 
be entailed by the supposition that no term in the series is a 
descriptive ancestor. That there must be some term in the 
series such that every member of every term after it is 
describable without reference to its successors is a proposition 
which is quite compatible with there being no term in the 
series such that every member of every term after it mwt be 
describable without reference to its suscessors. There is no 
more contradiction here than there is between the proposition 
that there must be some man who in fact was the last to pass 
through the turnstile at the National Gallery yesterday and 
the proposition that there is in fact no man who necessarily 
was the last to pass through the turnstile yesterday. Thus, 
even if we admitted that the argument in (a) had proved what 
McTaggart thought it did, the argument in (c) would give us 
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no right to accept the conclusion that there must be some 
term in the series which is a descriptive ancestor. 

The final conclusion of the chain of arguments which we 
have been considering may now be summed up as follows. 
"In order to reconcile the two a priori principles that every 
particular is endlessly divisible and that every particular has 
a sufficient description, it is necessary and sufficient that every 
series of sets of parts of any particular should contain a term 
which is a descriptive ancestor.” Wo have seen that this 
conclusion is wholly unproved by McTaggart’s arguments. 
Stage (a) contains a logical fallacy, and stage (c) contains 
another and much grosser logical fallacy. We should therefore 
have no ground for holding that every series of sets of parts 
of any particular contains a term which is a descriptive 
ancestor, even if we had accepted the two a priori principles 
mentioned above. But in fact we have accepted neither of 
them. And so, it seems to me, wo must regard this absolutely 
essential stage in the development of McTaggart’s system as 
an invalid inference from uncertain premises. 

2 ‘ 2 . The Proof of Proposition (ii). Let '^S{P) bo any series of 
sets of parts of P. Every member of every term in this series 
will have a sufficient description, whether anyone happens 
to know such a description or not. Let be a sufficient 
description of be a sufficient description of ’’Pj , G-^, 

be a sufficient description of and so on for each member 
of each term of the series. Now it is plain that the property 
of having the set of parts ’’Pi and ’"Pg , and the set of parts 
’■Pii and '■Pi2 and ’■P21 and '^P^, and so on. . .belongs to P and 
to P only. It is therefore an ’description of P. If we 

substitute in it sufficient descriptions of the parts, we shall 
have a suffeient description of P. This will be the property of 
having a set of parts whose sufficient descriptions are G-^ and 
O2 respectively, and a set of parts whose sufficient descriptions 

are ( 7 ^ and Gi^ and G^ and G2S respectively, and so on Such 

a sufficient description of P would, indeed, be infinitely com- 
plex, and no one could possibly know it. But the fact that 
no one could know it is merely epistemological, and therefore 
irrelevant for the present purpose. And McTaggart asserts 
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that the infinite complexity of the description is not in itself 
an objection to it (§ 192). Now it is obvious that such a 
sufficient description of P would, in one sense, make P a de- 
scriptive ancestor. For it just is a conjunction of sufficient 
descriptions of aU the members of all the terms in the series 
^S{P), and so it is obvious that a sufficient description of any 
member of any term in the series can be “derived” from it. 
Why should we not be content with this?* 

McTaggart attempts to show in § 194 that this kind of 
description and this land of derivation are inadmissible. His 
argument may be put as follows. If the description of P 
which we are now considering were adeqmte to provide suffi- 
cient descriptions of aU P’s parts in the series ^S(P), it would 
be more than adequate. If we have sufficient descriptions of 
all the members of any term ’’P" of the series, we do not also 
need sufficient descriptions of the members of any of the 
earlier terms. Suppose, for example, that we have sufficient 
descriptions of aU the members of ’'P®. Let us caU them 
^u> ^12 • C '211 and C 22 . respectively. Then ’'P^ is sufficiently 
described as the particular which has a set of parts whose 
members are the only instance of <7^ and the only instance of 
Ojg . ’Pg can be sufficiently described m a similar way, with 
Ggi and substituted for <7^ and . And then P itself can 
be sufficiently described as the particular which has a set of 
parts whose members answer respectively to these two de- 
scriptions. It is thus clear that, if any sufficient description 
of the kind which we are now considering be adeq[uate at all, 
it win be more than adequate, for the purpose of providing 
sufficient descriptions (?f all the parts of P that faU. within 
the terms of the series ’■/S'(P). For every term in the series has 
a successor ; and the sufficient descriptions of all the members 
of any term, however low in the series, render the sufficient 
descriptions of the members of aU its predecessors superfluous 
for the purpose in hand. 

Now McTaggart asserts (§ 194) that “It is clear that for 
every adequate description for any purpose there must be at 
least one minimum adequate descripti on ” , i.e ., one from which 
everything that is superfluous for the purpose has been left 
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out. No proof of this is ofiered, so presumably McTaggart 
regarded it as self-evident. 

The argument should now run as follows, though this is not 
precisely the way in which McTaggart puts it. If the de- 
scription of P which contains sufficient descriptions of all 
those parts of P which are members of any term of the series 
’■;S'(P) were adequate to provide sufficient descriptions of aU 
such parts of P, th'en it would either be or contain a' minimum 
description which was just and only just adequate for that 
purpose. But, as we have seen, it neither is nor could contain 
a minimum description which is adequate for the purpose. 
Therefore such a sufficient description of P cannot be adequate 
to provide sufficient descriptions of all the members of all 
the terms in the series. But we have proved (Prop, (i)) that 
either P itself or the members of some term in the series must 
have sufficient descriptions from which wo could somehow 
derive sufficient descriptions of ah the members of all sub- 
sequent terms in the series. Now the descriptions of the 
subsequent members can be derived from those of the an- 
cestral set only through being analytically contained in or 
synthetically determined by the descriptions of the members 
of the ancestral set. We have now ruled oiit the former 
alternative. And so we must accept the latter. 

Before attempting to criticise this argument we ought to be 
quite clear about the meaning of its conclusion. What it really 
comes to is this. There must be some general rule in accordance 
with which we can construct, in a uniform way, sufficient 
descriptions of all members of all terms after a certain term 
’’P” out of sufficient descriptions of the members of ’’P". This 
might be compared with the fact that, although the series of 
digits which expresses the square-root of a number which is 
not a perfect square is endless, yet there is a general rule by 
means of which we could determine the nth digit in the series, 
however great n may be. We shall understand this better 
when we have studied, in the next chapter, the ways in 
which this condition can be fulfilled. 

What are we to say of McTaggart’s argument? If we accept 
his principle that any description which is adequate for a 
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given purpose must either be or contaiu a description -which 
is just and only just adequate for that purpose, we are left 
with the two folio-wing alternatives, Either (ot) the charac- 
teristic of having a set of parts whose sufficient descriptions 
are G-^ and respectively, and having a set of parts whose 
sufficient descriptions are Cjj and Cja and and re- 
spectively, and so on. . .is not a sufficient description of P, 
or (^) it is not adequate to provide sufficient descriptions of 
aU the members of aU the terms in the series ^S{P) of sets of 
parts of P. Yet it is surely obvious that, if there be such a 
characteristic as this, it is a sufficient description of P and 
it do&s provide sufficient descriptions of all the members of 
all the terms in the series ^8(P). Thus we ought either to 
reject the principle which MoTaggart assumes as a self-evident 
premise in his argument, or to conclude that there is no such 
characteristic as that which the argument professes to be 
about. The latter alternative woidd have served MoTaggart’s 
purpose as well as the conclusion which he actually draws. 
For, if there is no such characteristic, there can be no question 
of deriving sufficient descriptions of the members of the terms 
of the series from it. The reader may be left to decide between 
these two alternatives for himself. 

2- 3 . McTaggart’s Supplementary Argument. The arguments 
which we have discussed and rejected are McTaggart’s main 
grormds for behe-ving Propositions (i) and (ii). But he offers 
a supplementary argument in § 190. I do not think that he 
would claim that this is denionstrative. At most it might be 
alleged to give to Propositions (i) and (ii) a probability which 
approximates to certainty .*• But, since the demonstrative 
arguments are complete failures, this attempt to give high 
probability to the two propositions is not to be despised. 

The reasoning is as follows. We have shown, it is alleged, in 
stage (a) of the proof of Proposition (i) that in any series ^8 {P ) 
there must be some term ’’P" such that every member of it, 
and every member of each of its successors, is sufficiently 
describable -without reference to its successors. Suppose, if 
possible, that there is no general rule in accordance -with 
which sufficient descriptions of the members of ’■P“’s sue- 
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ceasors can be constructed from the sufficient descriptions of 
the members of ’’P”. Then the following situation -will have to 
be faced. We shall have to postulate an infinitely numerous 
set of characteristics, each of which is either a pure quality or 
a relational property which contains none but universal con- 
stituents. Each member of each term of the series subsequent 
to ’■P" wiU have to have one and only one of these charac- 
teristics, and the characteristic that belongs to a certain one 
of these particulars must belong to no other particular in 
the universe. The fact that such and such a member of such 
and such a set of parts of P is the one and only possessor of 
such and such a one of these characteristics will be an ultimate 
fact, quite unconnected with aU the similar facts about other 
parts of P. Now McTaggart thinks it incrediblo that, in 
connexion with every particular, thoro should bo such an 
infinitely numerous set of ultimate and mutually disconnected 
facts, ioid he alleges that if, and only if, the conditions laid 
down in Propositions (i) and (ii) were fulfilled, this incredible 
state of affairs would not have to bo admitted to occur. It is 
therefore reasonable to believe Propositions (i) and (ii) with a 
degree of conviction which is proportional to the incredibility 
of the proposition which they, and they alone, would allow 
us to disbelieve. 

The only comments which I propose to make on this argu- 
ment are the following, (a) The argument assumes the con- 
clusion which is supposed to have been established m stage (a) 
of the proof of Proposition (i). We have seen that this con- 
clusion is not estabhshed. (^) Even if to accept Propositions 
(i) and (ii) were the one and only way of avoiding the oon- 
clnsion which McTaggart regards as incredible, and even if 
this conclusion be as incredible as McTaggart asserts, it will 
not be reasonable to beheve Propositions (i) and (it) with a 
high degree of conviction unless they have an antecedent 
probability which is greater than some assigned finite number. 
I should hesitate to say whether these propositions do or do 
not fulfil this condition, and I should have no idea how to set 
about answering the question. , (y) It seems to me rash to 
assume that the acceptance of Propositions (i) and (ii) is the 
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one and only way of avoiding the supposedly incredible con- 
clusion, even if we cannot thinlc of any other way of avoiding 
it. There may be other ways, which neither MoTaggart nor 
we have thought of. (8) We are moving in such very un- 
familiar regions, and the atmosphere is so highly rarefied, 
that we may reasonably hesitate to say what is incredible and 
what is not. Is the proposition which McTaggart rejects as 
incredible any more so than the proposition that every par- 
ticular has a sufficient description or the proposition that 
every particular has parts within parts without end? Yet 
both of these are assumed in the argument. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that 
MoTaggart has neither proved nor shown to be highly prob- 
able the two propositions which, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, are an essential stage in the further development of 
his system. 




BOOK V 

DETERMINING CORRESPONDENCE 

Mystical dance ! {-wMch yonder starry sphere 
Of Planets, and of Fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest; mazes intricate. 

Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular. 

Then most, when most irregular they seem). 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Book v. 

ARGUMENT OF BOOK V 

In the first chapter we explain, illustrate, and eventually 
' define, McTaggarb’s notion of Determining Correspondence. 
We state, criticise, and reject MoTaggart’s reasons for holding 
that the universe is a Determining Correspondence System. 
In the second chapter we consider the hearing of the Prin- 
ciple of Determining Correspondence on the occurrence and 
range of causal laws, on the occurrence of groups of parti- 
culars with exclusive common quahties of a non-trivial kind, 
and on the distinction between unities of composition and 
unities of manifestation. In the third chapter we discuss 
the various ways in which each member of a set of Primary 
Parts in a Determining Correspondence Hierarchy can be 
distinguished from the other members of the same set. In 
the fourth chapter, wMoh brings Book V to an end, we 
consider the hearing of the Principle of Determining Corre- 
spondence on the unity of the universe, regarded as a single 
complex particular. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 


THE PRINCIPLE OE DETERMINING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

McTaggart thinlcs that he has proved the following proposi- 
tion. “ Every series '^8{P) of sets of parts of any particular P 
must have a term. ’’P" such that from sufiSoient descriptions of 
all the members of ’P" sufficient descriptions of aU the mem- 
bers of aU subsequent terms in the series can be derived in 
accordance with a general rule.” 

Now it is prima fade possible that we might be able to 
thinlc of a great number of different ways in which this very 
abstract condition could be fuLfiUed. On the other hand, it is 
primafade possible that we might not be able to think of any 
way in which it could be fulfilled. On the first alternative so 
many roads would branch out fromtliis point that MoTaggart’s 
philosophy could hardly have reached any definite destina- 
tion. On the second alternative it would have ended at this 
point' in a blind alley. In fact, however, McTaggart thinks 
that the condition could be fulfilled if and only if the existent 
had a certain very special kind of structure, which he proceeds ‘ 
to explain and illustrate in Chaps, xxrv and xxvr of the 
Nature of Existence. This may be expressed by saying that 
the universe must either be a single "Determining Corre- 
spondence Hierarchy” or have a set of parts each of which is 
such a hierarchy. Erofa. this conclusion about the structure 
of the universe McTaggart derives a great many interesting 
propositions, positive and negative, ab(»ut the existent, which 
could not, he thinks, have been proved in any other way. We 
must now try to understand what is meant by "Determining 
Correspondence”, and see whether the general condition 
which McTaggart has laid down could be fulfilled only if the 
universe is a “Determining Correspondence System”. By a 
“Determining Correspondence System”, I mean a whole 
which is either a single determining correspondence hierarchy 
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or has a set of parts each of which is such a hierarchy. And by 
the “Principle of Determining Correspondence” I mean the 
proposition that the universe is a determining correspondence 
system. I shall not attempt to follow MoTaggart’s exposition, 
but shall treat the matter in my own way and in my own 
order. 

1 . General Treatment of the Problem. 

The first point to notice is the following. Any particular P 
has, as we have seen, an iirfinite number of different series of 
sequent sets of parts, *‘/S(P), and so on. Every part of 

P in any term of any such series will have a sufficient de- 
scription. Now the condition that, in eve,fy such series, there 
must be a term such that from sufficient descriptions of its 
members sufficient descriptions of all members of all subse- 
quent sets in that series can bo derived in accordance with a 
general rule, can be replaced by the two following conditions, 
(i) That there must be at least one sirch series of sots of parts 
of P, e.g., ’■^(P). And (ii) that any part of P which is not 
integrally a member of any term of this series has a set of 
parts each of which is a member of some term of this scries. 
Suppose, for example, that the particular X is a part of P, 
and that it is not a member of any terra in the series ^S{P). 
Suppose that S has a set of parts whose members are ’Pu, 
’■Pju, and ’■Pai2i. If condition (i) be fulfilled for ^S(P), each 
of these parts can he sufficiently described by descriptions 
derived in accordance with a general rule from the descrip- 
tions of the members of a certain term ’’P" of ’'aS'(P). X can 
then he described as the particular which has a set of parts 
*'PijL, ’'P311, and ^ Paifli . And, on substituting the sufficient 
descriptions of these parts, we shall get a sufficient description 
of X. We could say that sufficient descriptions of those parts 
of P which are members of terms in ’'P(P) are “directly 
derivable” from sufficient descriptions of the members of a 
qertaiu term ’’P^ of '' 8 {P), whilst sufficient descriptions of all 
other parts of P are “indirectly derivable” from sufficient 
descriptions of the members of ’’P". We might caU the series 
’■*8'(P) a “Eundamental Hierarchy for P”, Any member of 
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any term of tliis may be called a “member of a fundamental 
bierarcby for P”, As will be seen in § 200, p. 212, of the 
Nature of Existence, MoTaggart explicitly splits up the original 
condition into a conjunction of two conditions in the way 
described above. 

Henceforth, then, we can confine our attention to funda- 
mental hierarchies. 

l-l. Geometrical Illustration. I propose’ now to show by a 
geometrical example one way in which the conditions might 
be fulfilled. My illustration, if valid at all, is important as a 
refutation of two essential doctrines in McTaggart’s philo- 
sophy. (i) In my example the problem is solved in a way 
which is different from that which McTaggart alleges to be 
the only way of fulfilling the conditions. Por, as I shall 
explain later, the hierarchy which we obtain by my method 
is not a determining correspondence hierarchy in McTaggart’s 
sense, (ii) My method solves the problem for the case of a 
spatially extended particular. Now the reader will find, if 
he looks at Chaps, xxxrv and-xxxv in Volume n of the 
Nature of Existence, that McTaggart’s only ground for con- 
cluding that no particular can be spatially extended, although 
many particulars are perceived as being so, is that he thinks 
that the problem cannot be solved for them. This subject will 
be treated at greater length in its proper place in Volume n of 
the present work. 

Consider the diagram given below. 
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its parts. For example, it might be the longest Ihie in the only 
country which is ruled by a government of class-conscious 
proletarians. Let AB have a set of two adjoined parts and 

XB. Let AX be red and XB be blue. Call these parts and 
Pg respectively, and caU the set of which they are the only 
members P^. Then P-^ can be sufficiently described as “the 
longest red part of the line which is the only instance of 
And Pg can be sufficiently described as “the longest blue part 
of the hne which is the only instance Now we can get 

a series of sequent sets of parts of P in the following way. P^ 
is to consist of the adjoined halves and VX of P^ and the 

adjoined halves XV and VB of Pg. Call these respectively 
Pii , Pjg , Pgi , and Pgg . Then P® is the group of winch these are 
the only members. P® and subsequent sots will be constructed 
on precisely the same plan. Wo have now got an endless series 
of sequent sets of parts of P. It remains to show that we can 
derive in a uniform way sufficient descriptions of every mem- 
ber of every subsequent term in this series from the sufficient 
descriptions of P^ and Pg, the two members of the first term 
Ph 

Take P^- This can be exclusively described as the half of 
Pg which is oo-terminous with both Pj^ and Pg . On substitut- 
ing in this the sufficient descriptions of Pg and Pg we shall got 
a sufficient description of Pli • P 12 will be sufficiently de- 
scrihahle as “that half of the longest red part of the hne 
wliich is the only instance of ^ which is oo-terminous both 
with the longest blue part of this line and with the longest red 
part of it Pn can be exclusively described as the half of Pg 
which is co-termiuous with P^ but not with Pg . This exclusive 
description can be made into a sufficient description by the 
same means as hefoije. In the same way, mutatis mutandis, 
Pgi and Pgg , the remaining members of P^, could be sufficiently 
described in terms of the sufficient descriptions of Pg and Pg . 
Now consider a member of P®, e.g., P^g. This can be exclu- 
sively described as that half of Pjg which is oo-terminouS with 
both Py and Pjg. Since P^ and Pjg have already been 
• sufficiently described in terms of the sufficient descriptions of 
Pg and Pg, we can get a sufficient description of ■^112 by sub- 
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stituting these sufficient descriptions of Pn and in the 
above exclusive description. And so Pu2 will be sufficiently 
described in terms of the sufficient descriptions of Pj and Pj . 
It is quite clear that in this way any member of any term in 
the series could be sufficiently described; that the descriptions 
would involve six and only six characteristics, viz., red, blue, 
longest, half of, and co-l&rminous with', and that the derivation 
follows a general rule. Thus the series "illustrated in the 
diagram would be a Fundamental Hierarchy for the line P. 
So the first condition is fulfilled in this way. 

What about the second condition? There are, of course, 
innumerable parts of P which are- not integrally members of 
any of the terms in this fundamental hierarchy. It is plain 
that infinitely many such parts of P would have a set of parts 
each member of which was a member of some term in this 
fundamental hierarchy. Whether there would be any parts of 
P that did not fulfil tliis condition would depend on the degree 
of contiauity which is assigned to P. But, even if there were 
such parts, the following would be true of them. If 7 were 
any part of P which did not fulfil this condition, there would 
always be a part .Z of P which did fulfil the condition and 
which differed in magnitude and position from 7 by less than 
any amormt, however small, that we might assign. And so 
every part of P without exception has one or other of the 
following three properties. Either (i) it is a member of some 
term in the fundamental hierarchy, and a -sufficient descrip- 
tion of it is therefore directly derivable from the sufficient 
descriptions of P^ and Pjj or (ii) it is not a member of any 
term of the fundamental hierarchy, but it has a set of parts 
each of which is a member of some term in the fundamental 
hierarchy, and therefore a sufficient description of it is 
indirectly derivable from the sufficient descriptions of P^ and 
PaJ or (iii) a sufficient description of a part of P which differs 
by less than any assignable amount from this part of P is 
indirectly derivable from the sufficient descriptions of P^ and 

A- 

To the two reasons which have aheady been given for 
holding that this geometrical example is of great importance 
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in criticising McTaggart’s pliiloaopliy a third may now he 
added. It is plain that the method which wo have applied to 
a straight hne could he applied to anything that had duration. 
The example therefore would provide an answer to anyone 
who might attempt to deny that anything could have duration 
on the grounds which McTaggart alleges to prove that nothing 
could have spatial extension. This does not, however, apply 
to McTaggart’s oVn position. For, although he denies that 
anything could have duration, the argument which he uses is 
based on certain characteristic peouharities of time, and not 
on the endless divisibility which duration shares with spatial 
extension. 

2. Determining Correspondence. 

We can now explain the notion of “Determining Corre- 
spondence”. McTaggart’s account of this will ho found in 
Chaps. XXIV and xxvi of tho Nature of Existence. Ho first 
gives a special form of it in § 197, and tries to show that it is 
sufficient for his purpose. Then in § 201 he argues that the 
conditions laid down in § 197 are more than sufficient. They 
could he relaxed in three respects without ceasing to bo ade- 
quate. So the final formulation of the necessary and sufficient 
conditions is more general than would appear from the iJro- 
liminary statement in § 197. I doubt if anyone could get a 
clear idea of what McTaggart has in mind from the abstract 
statements in Chap. xxrv. But in Chap, xxvi, §§ 229-35 
inclusive, he discusses certain examples; and, by combining 
the information derived from reflecting on these with the 
abstract statements in Chap. xxiVjTt is quite possible to see 
clearly and to formulate precisely the notion of Determining 
Correspondence. It^is, unfortunately, a complicated business ; 
and it is almost miraculous that McTaggart, hampered by his 
very unsatisfactory 1 -notation, unaided by the resources of 
symbolic logic, and without diagrams to help the imagination, 
succeeded in keeping his head so weU as he did. It would he 
of the utmost interest to the psychologist to know how 
McTaggart’s mind worked in these matters; but we are in 
possession only of the finished product and not of any of the 
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early rough drafts^ so that data for solving this problem are 
lacking. My impression is that he ■worked like a very highly 
skilled lawyer, drawing up a complicated "will or conveyance, 
and not hke a mathematician or symbolic logician. 

2-1. McTaffgart’s Example. In §§ 23d^6 inclusive McTag- 
gart gradually works up to describing a state of affairs which, 
if it existed, would be an instance of a determining corre- 
spondence hierarchy. The best way to underMand his meaning 
is to start from this example and to work backwards. We 
must remark at the outset that the example would be an 
illustration of somewhat more rigid conditions than are really 
necessary. But, once these more rigid conditions are under- 
stood, it is quite easy to see in what respects they could be 
relaxed. 

I will now explain the example, (i) Let us suppose that the 
right analysis of the fact which is commonly expressed by 
the sentence “The self 8 is percei'ving the object 0” is the 
follo'wing. Let us suppose that it is equivalent to saying that 
there is a particular Q, which (a) is a part of S, and (6) stands 
to 0 in a unique relation, yiz., that of “being a perception of”. 
It is most important to be quite clear that it is this relation, 
and not the relation of “perceiving”, in the ordinary sense 
of that word, which McTaggart has in mind throughout the 
example. He is not considering the relation between a per- 
ceiving mind and a perceived object, but the relation between 
a certain state of that mind (which he regards as a part of it), 
viz., its perception of 0, and the perceived object 0. (ii) Let 
us further assume that a self 8 can contain perceptions of itself 
and of its own perceptions, (iii) Let us further assume that a 
self 8 can contain perceptions of other selves and of their per- 
ceptions. (iv) Finally, let us assume that, if Q be a perception 
in >S of the object 0, and o be a part of 0, then there can be a 
part oj of n which is a perception in /S of o. 

McTaggart fully reahses that no one could be expected to 
grant these suppositions without argument. Many people 
would deny the analysis proposed in (i) of the fact expressed 
by the sentence is perceiving 0”. Many people would 
agree with Hume that a self never perceives itself, and 
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probably some people -would go further and deny that a self 
can porcei-ve its own perceptions. Therefore many people would 
reject (u). Supposition (in) postulates a telepathic relation 
between one self and another, which hardly anyone would 
admit to hold between the selves that we know of in their 
present life. And the notion of a perception ha-ving parts 
which are perceptions of parts of its perceptum is so un- 
familiar that no one could be expected.to accept (iv) -without 
a good deal of explanation and persuasion. In point of fact 
McTaggart thinks that he can justify all these suppositions, 
and he professes to do so in Chaps, xxx-wn and xxxvii hi 
Vol. n of the Nature of Existence. His attempts to do this will 
be treated in their proper place hi Vol. ii of this work. For 
tho present purpose, however, so long as the four suppositions 
are severally intelligible and jointly consistent, it does not 
matter whether they are in fact true or not. For our only 
business with them here and now is to use them to construct 
an example of a state of affairs which, if it existed, would be 
an instance of a determining corrospondonco hierarchy. Let 
us then grant, for the sake of argument, that there might be 
selves answering to these suppositions, and that they might 
have perceptions of the kind supposed. 

To make the example as simple as possible let us consider 
two and only two minds Pj and Pg answering to the above 
conditions. I shall caU any perception in either of these minds 
of either of them a “first-grade perception”. Thus Pfs per- 
ception of Pg would be a first-grade perception. I shall call 
any perception in either of these minds of any first-grade per- 
ception in either of them a “second-grade perception”. Thus 
Pi’s perception of his o-wn perception of himself would be a 
second-grade perc^tion; so, too, would Pfs perception of 
Pi’s perception of P2 . Perceptions of any lower grade can be 
. defined in a similar way. 

How suppose that P^ and P^ were to form a “mutual ad- 
miration society” P. Since two minds have no parts in com- 
mon, Pi and Pg would be a set of parts of P. And any part of 
either Pi or P^ would he a part of P, though not of course a 
member of P. 
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The rules of this “mutual admiration society” are to be as 
follows. 

(i) is to contain a part Pji which is a perception in it of 
itself. It is to contain no other part which is a perception of 
itself. 

(ii) Pj is to contain a part which is a perception in 
it of Pa . It is to contain no other part which is a perception 
of -Pa- 
lm) The parts P^ and P^a are not to overlap each other, and 

between them they are completely to exhaust the content of 
P. That is to say ^’n and Pl2 are to be a set of parts of P^ . 

(iv) Exactly similar remarks are to be true, mutatis 
mutandis, of Pg . That is. Pa is to contain one and only one 
part Paa which is a perception in it of itself; it is to contain one 
and only one part P^x wluch is a perception in it of P ^ ; and the 
parts and Paa are to be a set of parts of P ^ . 

(v) It follows that the first-grade perceptions P^ , P^a , Pai , 
and ■Paa will be a set of parts of P. 

(vi) Pi is to contain one and only one part Pm which is its 
perception of P^. It is to contain one and only one part Pna 
which is its perception of Pia- It is to contain one and only 
one part Pl21 which is its perception of P21- It is to contain 
one and only one part Pl22 which is its perception of P22. 

(vii) Of these second-grade perceptions in Pj the group 
whose members are Pm and Pus is to be a set of parts of P^ , 
whilst the group whose members are Pjai and P^aa is to be a set 
of parts of ■^12- This rule may be stated in words as follows ; 
“Each first-grade perception in Pj is to have a set of parts 
whose members are Pi’s'^econd-grade perceptions of those 
first-grade perceptions which are a set of parts of the self 
which is the object of this first-grade perception in Pj”. 

(via) Exactly similar remarks are to be true, mutatis 
mutemdis, of Pg . That is, Pg is to contain one and only one part 
Pau which is its perception of P^; one and only one part Pgig 
which is its perception of Pjal one and only one part P^^ 
which is its perception of Pj^; and one and only one part P^^ 
which is its perception of Paa- Of these P^ and P^^ fo 
constitute a set of parts of Pai, and Paai and Paaa are to con- 
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stitute a set of parts of . The rule will be the same as that 
stated at the end of (vii) with "Pg” substituted for 

(ix) It follows that the four second-grade perceptions Pj^, 
Pji 2 , Pj 2 i, and ■^122 are a set of parts of the self P^ ; and that the 
four second-grade perceptions Pgn, Pga, and Pgag are a 
set of parts of the self Pg. Hence these eight second-grade 
perceptions are a set of parts of P. 

(x) Pi is to contain one and only one part ^un which is its 
perception of Pm; one and only one part ^m2 which is its per- 
ception of Piia; one and only one part P^ai which is its per- 
ception of Piaii and so on to Piggg which is its perception of 

P222 ‘ 

(xi) These third-grade perceptions in Pj are to be distri- 
buted according to the following rule, which is analogous to 
the rule formulated in paragraph (vii). “Each second-grade 
perception in P^ is to have a set of parts whoso members are 
Pi’s third-grade perceptions of those second-grade percep- 
tions which are a set of parts of that lirst-giade perception 
which is the object of this second-grade perception in Pi Eor 
example, P„„ and P„n, will be a sot of parts of P^ . For ■^121 
is the perception in Pj of tho perception Pu- The perception 
Pgi has Pan and Paia for its second-grade set of parts. And 
•f^l2U is Pi ’s perception of Pgn , whilst Pjaig is Pj’s perception of 

P212- 

(xii) Exactly the same remarks are true, mutatis mutandis, 
of Pg . The rule here is got by substitutiug Pg for Pj in the rule 
in (xi). It is analogous to the rule in (viii). 

(xiii) We can now state the rule for the indefinite continua- 
tion of this process, (a) “Every Tth-grade perception in 
either Pj or Pg wiU be the object of one and only one (r -|- l)th- 
grade perception inPi.” (6) “These (r + l)th-grade percep- 
tions will aU be different, and no two of them wiU overlap.” 
(o) “Each rth-grade perception in Pj will have a set of parts 
whose members are P/s (r -I- l)th-grade perceptions of those 
rth-grade perceptions which are a set of parts of that (r — l)th- 
grade perception which is the object of this rth-grade per- 
ception in Pi (d) “The same rules hold with Pg substituted 
for Pg.” 
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Now a “mutual admiration society'’ P, of the kind which 
we have been describing, and the endless series of sets of parts 
of it which we have illustrated, would be an instance of a 
Determining Correspondence Hierarchy. McTaggart would 
call the society P itself a “Primary Whole”. He would call 
the two mmds P^ and Pg “Primary Parts” of P. He would 
call the perceptions which occur in the hierarchy “ Secondary 
Parts of P”. The first-grade perceptions* would be called 
“First-grade Secondary Parts of P”; the second-grade per- 
ceptions would be called “Second-grade Secondary Parts of 
P” ; and so on. The relation of being a 'perception 0/ would be 
called a “Relation of Determining Correspondence for P”. 
The reader will be able to have aU the foregoing points present 
together to his mind if he will look at Diagram I, p. 384 . 

Such a system as we have been explaining would un- 
doubtedly be a fundamental hierarchy. For let <j>-y and 1^2 be 
any sufficient descriptions of Pj and P2 respectively. Any 
first-grade secondary part, such as can be exclusively 
described as, for example, “the part of Pi which is a percep- 
tion of Pa”. By substituting the sufficient descriptions of Pj 
and Pa in this exclusive description we get a sufficient de- 
scription of the part in question. For example, ■P12 is suffi- 
ciently described as “ the part of the only instance of which 
is a perception of the only instance of It is plain that any 

part at any stage of the hierarchy can be sufficiently described, 
in accordance with a general rule, in terms of ^2, and the 
relation of beiTig a perception of. Consider, for example, . 
This can be sufficiently described as “that part of the only 
instance of ^1 which is apperception of that part of the only 
instance of ^1 which is a perception of the only instance of 
9^2”. 

It follows at once that, if every part of P which is not a 
member of any term in this hierarchy has a set of parts each 
of which is a member of some term in this hierarchy, every 
part of P can be sufficiently described in terms of ^1, 9^2, and 
the relation of being a perception of. If the part in question be 
a member of some term of the hierarchy, this can be done 
directly in the way illustrated above; if the part in question 
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be not itself a member of any term in this hierarchy, this can 
be done indirectly. 

2‘2. Generalisation of the Example. We are now in a 
position to work onr way towards a general definition of a 
“Determining Correspondence Hierarchy”. We shall do this 
by generahsing from the above example. In the first place we 
must remove the restriction to a whole consisting of only two 
primary parts and Pg . Any number n ’must be admitted 
to be possible. Then we must remove the restriction to the 
particular relation of being a perception of. Any relation which 
has the formal j)roperties ascribed to this relation in the 
example wiU. be a relation of determining correspondence. 
Thus oul: main task will be to state what these formal 
properties are. The reader will do well to keep his eye on 
Diagram II, p. 384, in which P is a whole with three primary 
parts, Pf, Pf, and P;f . The index B is mtroduced to make it 
plain that we are considering throughout a certain relation 
R of determining correspondence. In the diagram which was 
used to illustrate the example B would have been the relation 
of being a perception of, but it was not explicitly introduced 
into the symbols. 

Let P be a particular, let % be a'group of particulars, and 
let P be a relation. Let the group «2 be defined as the group 
whose members are aU the particulars which have the relation 
R to any member of . Let Oj be defined as the group whose 
members are aU the j)articulars which have the relation R to 
any member of aj . And, in general, let be defined as the 
group whose members are aU the particulars which have the 
relation R to any member of oc,. 

How let us assume that the following propositions are true 
of P, a^, and B. 

(i) «jL ^ of parts of P. 

(ii) Every part of P wliich stands in the relation R to any- 
thing is a part of some member of % . 

(ni) Anytlnng to which a part of P stands in the relation R 
is either a member of or is a part of some member of and 
has R to something. 

(iv) If a, be any term of the series, and a: be a member of a,. , 
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and be a member of a^, then there is one and only one part 
of y which has R to x. 

(v) If X and y be different members of a.,. , and a be a member 
of 5 then the part of z which has R to x is different from the 
part of z which has R to y. 

Before stating any further conditions I will deduce certain 
important consequences of the five conditions which have 
already been giveii, 

(A) “The number of members of is the product of the 
number of members of a,, by the number of members of 0.1” 
For consists of all particulars which have the relation R to 
any member of . Let there be members of . Then by (iv) 
there is one and only one part of each member of which has 
R to any one member of . By (i) no part of one member of 

can be a part of any other member o f . And by (v) to each 
different member of a.f a different part of any one mombor of 

has the relation R. Thus the total number of members 
of a^+i, must be 

(B) “The number of members in any term a,, is n/.” This 
follows immediately from (A). 

(C) “The series of a’s is endless, and the number of mem- 
bers in each successive « continually increases.” ff^is follows 
from (B) and (i). For, since is a set of parts of P, % cannot 
be less than 2. 

(D) “If « be a member of a^+i, then there is one and only 

one member of to which u has the relation R." For, if u 
be a member of , there is a member (say x) of nnd a 
member (say y) of a^, such that u is the part of y which hasP 
to X. This follows from the definition of proposi- 

tions (i), (ii), and (iv). Now suppose, if possible, that u also 
had R to another member a;' of 0^. Then u would also be the 
part of y wliich had P to a;'. But by (v) it is impossible that 
the same part of y should have P to different members of . 

We can now continue to state the conditions. 

(vi) Ever^ member of a, has one and only one set of parts 
whose members are members of . 

(vii) If cc is a member of a^, and y is a part of x and a mem- 
ber of oq+i , and z is the member of a,, to which y has the rela- 
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tion i?, tlion the parts of x which have i? to the members of 
that set of parts of z which is contained in constitute a set 
of parts of «/. 

Before stating any further conditions I will proTe the 
following proposition. 

(E) “ The^ set of parts of y mentioned in Proposition (vii) is 
the only set of parts of y contained in 0 :^+ 2 .” For, by hypo- 
thesis, y is a member of Therefore by’(vi) it has one and 
only one set of parts whoso members are members of . So 
the set of parts of y mentioned in (vii) must be this set of 
parts. 

We can now state the remaining conditions. 

(vhi) If « is a member of then the parts of x which have 
B to the members of constitute a set of parts of x. (It 
follows, as in Proposition (E), that this is the only set of parts 
of X which is contained in x^.) 

(ix) Every member of x^ has a sufficient description which 
is independent of reference to its parts. 

2-21. Illustration of the above Conditions by McTaggart's 
Example. The nine conditions just formulated constitute the 
generalisation of McTaggart’s example. Before going further 
I will translate them back into the special terms of the 
example. The result is as follows. 

P is a society; is the group of minds P^, Pg, ... P„ which 
together constitute this society; R is the relation of being a 
perception of. Then 

(i) The group whose members are the minds Pj, Pg, ... P„ 
is a ,set of parts of tho society P. 

(ii) Every part of P which is a perception of anything is a 
part of one or other of these minds. 

(hi) Anything of winch a part of P is a perception is either 
one of these minds or is a perception in one of them. 

(iv) If X be an rth-grade perception in any of these minds, 
and y be one of these minds, then there is one and only one 
part of y which is a perception of x. 

(v) If X and y be different rth-grade perceptions, and z be 
one of these minds, then a’s perception of x and ^’s perception 
of y are different parts of z. 
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(vi) Every rth-gradc perception has one and only one set of 
parts whose members are (r + l)th-grade perceptions. 

(vii) If X is one of these minda, and y is an (r + l)th-grad6 
perception in x, and z is the rth-grado perception which is the 
object of y, then the parts of x which are perceptions of the 
members of that set of parts of z which are (r ^ l)th-grade 
perceptions constitute a set of parts of y. 

(viii) If X is orie of these minds, then his perceptions of 
himself and of the rest of these minds constitute a set of parts 
of himself. 

(ix) Each of these minds has a sufficient description which 
is independent of reference to its parts. 

2- 3. Proof that the Conditions suffice. We have already 
shown that, if the nine conditions formulated above hold, the 
a’s form an endless series of groujjs whoso members are all of 
them parts of P. We have also shown that each successive 
group has more members than its predecessors, so that wo get 
to smaller and smaller parts of P without limit as wo go down 
the series. It remains to show (a) that each a is a sot of parts 
of P, and (6) that sufficient descriptions of every member of 
any a can be derived in accordance with a general rule from 
the sufficient descriptions of the members of . 

(a) This will be most easily seen by taking an example. 
Suppose for simplicity that % has just two members Pf and 
Pf. Then the members of can be denoted by Pfi, Pfa, 
P^j, and Pfi- Here P% means “the part of Pf which has 
P to Pf And similar meanings, mutatis mutandis, are to be 
attached to the other symbols. 

We have shown in Proposition (B) that, when the number 
of members in oci is 2, the number in will be 2®, i.e., 4. Now 
it follows from Proposition (viu) that these four members will 
divide into two groups, viz., Pf, . Pf, and Pf, . Pfj. The first 
is a set of parts of Pf and the second is a set of parts of Pf . 
But Pf and Pf are a set of parts of P, by Proposition (i). 
Therefore the four members of oj constitute a set of parts of P. 

Now consider the group ag. By Proposition (B) this will 
contain 2^, i.e., 8 members. They may be denoted by the 
following eight symbols, Pfu, Pgj, Pgi, Pgj, Pg^, Pg^, Pg,, 
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and Pljj. The aynahol PJI^, for example, means “that part 
of Pf which has the relation P to that part of P^ which 
has the relation P to Pf. The other symbols have similar 
meanings, mutatis mutandis. Now it follows from Proposition 
(vii) that these eight members of fall into four groups, viz,, 
•Pfii ■ Pm , Pi2i • Pm j Pill • Pin, and . P,f„ . The first is a set 
of parts of Pfi, the second of Pf^, the third of Pfi, and the 
fourth of Pfa . But we have already shown that these four are 
a sot of parts of P. Therefore the eight members of 1x3 are a set 
of parts of P. 

It is evident that this reasoning is perfectly general. If 
be any term in the series, the %*■+! members of a^+i will 
divide up into n{ groups, each with members. Each of 
these groups will be a set of parts of one and only one 
member of a,, , and each different group will be a set of parts 
of a different member of a,. . It follows that, if the members of 
a, be a set of parts of P, then the members of will also be 
a set of parts of P. But by Proposition (i) the members of oy 
are a set of parts of P. Hence it follows by mathematical 
induction that evsry term in the series of a’s is a set of parts of 
P. Thus our nine conditions secure an unending series of 
sequent sets of parts of P. 

(t) It is also quite plain that any part of P which is a 
member of any term of such a series can be described sufiBci- 
ently in terms of the sufficient descriptions of the members of 
ay. Suppose, for example, that <j>y is a sufficient description of 
Pf and that is a sufficient description of Pf . Then the part 
Pill, for example, would be sufficiently desoribable as 
follows. It would be thl.t part of the only instance of <f)^ 
which has R to that part of the only instance of which has 
R to the only instance of ^2 . • 

It is clear then that, if the nine conditions which we have 
stated hold, the hierarchy of a’s will be a fundamental 
hierarchy, and every part of P will be able to be sufficiently 
described in terms of the sufficient descriptions of the 
members of and the relation R. Now, when these conditions 
are fulfilled, we say that P is a “Relation of Determining 
Correspondence for P with respect to ay ” ; that is the “Set 
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of Primary Parts of P with respect to R”; that each of the 
other a’s is a “Set of Secondary Parts of P with respect to 
P”; and that the members of are “ First-grade Secondary 
Parts of P with respect to R’\ that the members of ag are 
“ Second-grade Secondary Parts of P with respect to P ”, and 
so on. 

*2-4. Symbolic Statement of the Conditions . For the benefit 
of those readers who find such things helpful or interesting I 
will translate the first eight of the conditions into the notation 
of Principia Mathematica, which is very well adapted for such 
purposes. I propose to denote the relation of p)art to luJiole by 
the letter IT, and the relation of being a set of parts of by the 
symbol S,,. All other symbols which occur, except P, P, and 
the a’s, will be found in Principia Mathematica, 

(i) aiS,P^ 

(ii) D‘Pf (fpP) c n“ai. 

(iii) a'P I' (fpp) c i ^ 

(iv) xea , . yeai : ^ ! [P f" (n‘?y)ya;^ 

(v) 03, 2 /e«, . 2 eai . a; + y : ■ [P [ (n'z)]' » + [P T 

(vi) 0 !ea,. E I [S„ f (Cl‘a,.+i)]‘o:. 

— > 

£CC0C^ ■ ^ 

{fpo; n P“[S,r r {CParHi)‘P ( r ^rYy]} 

— > 

(viii) o;ea^ Dj. [II'o: n P“aJ 

2-5. Relaxation of the Conditions. In § 201 McTaggart 
mentions three respects in which the conditions laid down 
above might be relaxed without Ceasing to give rise to a 
fundamental hierarchy. 

{a) Our conditions entail that each member of has in 
a,.,,,^ as many parts as there are members of a,. . We do not need 
such a rapid increase in the population of successive a’s as 
this. It is enough that each member of should have in ag 
parts corresponding to two or more members of a^; that it 
should have in ag parts corresponding to the parts of these 
members in agi andsoon. Suppose, for example, that aiconsists 
of the three terms Pf , Pf , and P^. Then the parts of Pf in 
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might be Pf^ and P{f,; those of P!^ in ol^ might be Pi!j and 
Pfi ; and those of Pf in a.^ might be Pfi and P^. In ag the parts 
ofPf might be Pi«.j , PJ^ , Pf^, , and P^j ; and so on. The diagram 
given below will make the situation quite clear. 

P 





In such a case we call Pf . P,f the “Differentiating Group ” 
of Pf . Similarly, Pf . Pf is the differentiating group of Pf, 
and Pf.Pll is the differentiating group of Pf. It will be 
noticed that in this example no member of is contained 
in its own differentiating group; whilst, with the original 
extremely rigid conditions, every member of was contained 
in its own differentiating group, since the whole of % was the 
differentiating group of each member of it. 

(b) The original conditions can be relaxed still further. In 
the last example we assumed that every member of is con- 
tained in the differentiating group of some member or other 
of . Thus Pf was a member of the differentiating group of 
Pf and of the differentiating group of Pf, though it was 
not a member of its own differentiating group. And similar 
remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to Pf and to Pf . But it is 
quite possible that one or more of the members of oq should 
not be contained in the differentiating group of any member 
of «!. Suppose, for example, that Pf.P^ were the differ- 
entiating group of Pf and of Pf. Then it might also be the 
differentiating group of Pf . We should still get a fundamental 
hierarchy without Pf being a member.of any differentiating 
group. The following diagram will illustrate this situation. 


P 

if Pf Pf 
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In this case, it will be noticed, the suffix 3 never comes last 
in any symbol but P® itself. 

(c) It is possible that, in the case of some but not all the 
members of «i, the differentiating group should be neither 
itself nor any selection from a^. Thus, for example, the 
differentiating group of Pf and of Pf might be'' the group 
Pf . Pf, and the differentiating group of Pf might be the 
group Pfi , Pfa, whioh is the set of parts of Pf contained in 
Kj. The situation is illustrated by the following diagram. 


P 



Here Pf has no parts in It begins to have parts oialy in 
0C3 . In 0C3 Pf has a set of four jiarts, and Pf has a sot of four 
parts, but Pf has a set of only two parts. 

2-6. Final Account of Determining Correspondence. We 
now understand what is meant by a “Eolation of Determining 
Correspondence” and a “Determining Correspondence Hier- 
archy ”. If P is to be a relation of determining correspondence 
for P it is necessary and sufficient that these less rigid condi- 
tions should be fulfilled. It would be possible to reformulate 
our original conditions in the more elastic form, and thus to 
give a more general definition of “Determining Correspond- 
ence”. But I do not think that it would be worth while to do 
so; for the general notion is q^uite qlear from our original 
formulation and our subsequent explanations, and the more 
elastic conditions would probably be even more complicated 
to write down than the rigid ones. 

It remains to discover the cash- value of McTaggart’s state- 
ments about there being sufficient descriptions of the primary 
parts which “intrinsically determine” sufficient descriptions 
of aU the members of aU the sets of secondary parts. A 
typical, but extremely obscure, passage about this occurs on 
p. 214 of the Nature of Existence at the beginning of § 202. In 
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§ 266 in the middle of p. 269 an important elucidatory remark 
is thrown out in connexion with another topic. Translated 
into our terminology, the remark comes to this: “Any 
sufficient description of a member Pf of which is to deter- 
mine intrinsically sufficient descriptions of all the parts of P," 
in the deterfnining correspondence hierarchy must include in 
it sufficient descriptions of every member of ocj whose suffix is 
going to appear in any symbol of any part of P,f that falls into 
the hierarchy”. ' 

We can now put clearly what McTaggart has stated so 
obscurely in § 202. It will be best to begin with a simple con- 
crete example. Let us suppose that the differentiating group 
of Pf is P^ . P^, that the differentiating group of P‘i is 
P^ . Pf , that the differentiating group of Pf is Pf . Pf , and 
that the relation of determining correspondence is B, through- 
out. This gives us a general rule for wiiturg down the symbols 
of all the parts of Pf in the determining correspondence 
hierarchy. It also gives us a rule for writing down the 
symbols of aU parts of Pf and of all parts of Pf in the 
hierarchy. Let us confine our attention to Pf. The parts of 
this in the hierarchy will be symbohsed as follows. 


Pf 


ifl 


^ 12 


pit 
■* 121 


pH 

mi 


pH 

IS 


pit 
^ las 


PH p/t 

12131 -tlMS 


P R pR 

1212 ^ 1211 


P R 

10 If 


p/d 
* im 


The rule is : s. 

(i) that the first suffix in every symbol is a 1 ; 

(ii) that a 1, if followed by anything, is.always immediately 
followed by a 2 or a 3 ; 

(iii) that a 2, if followed by anything, is always immediately 
followed by a 3 or a 1 ; 

(iv) that a 3, if followed by anything, is always immediately 
followed by a 1 or a 2 ; and 

(v) that the symbols of the set of parts in 0^+1 of any 
member of a,, are obtained by taking the symbol of this 
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member of a,, and adding one more aid’iix to tho end of thorn 
in accordance with clauses (iL), (iii), aiid (iv). ('rims, for 
example, Pfij gives Pj“,2 and Pfon-) 

Now, since P is a relation of determining correspondence, 
each of the symbols thus obtained will symbolise one and only 
one particular. And, coiTesponding to each symbol, there will 
be an exclusive description of the particular which it symbol- 
ises. Thus, for example, what is symbolised by PJa will have 
the characteristic of being a part of Pf and having P to Pf , 
And nothing else will have this characteristic. Similarly, what 
is symbolised by PJln will have the characteristic of being a 
part of Pf and having P to that part of P" which has P to 
Pf. And nothing else will have this characteristic. Suppose 
now that , rfg , and fjg are any three characteristics, such that 
belongs to Pf and to it alone, <^2 belongs to P.f and to it 
alone, and c/ij belongs to P.f and to it alone. Then it is clear 
that the exclusive descriptions can all bo replaced by suHLciont 
descriptions. Thus, for example, tiio characteristic of being 
a part of tho only instance of <jki and having P to that part of 
the only instance of <-/>3 which has P to the only instance of 
” will belong to one and only one particular, viz., Pf,, . And 
it will bo a sulHcient description of that particular. 

• What we require, in general, is then (i) a sufficient descrip- 
tion of Pf itself; (ii) a sufficient description of each member 
of Pf ’s differentiating group ; (iii) a suffioient description of 
each member of the differentiating group of eaoh member of 
Pf ’s differentiating group ; . . . And so on, until these sufficient 
descriptions begin to repeat themselves, as they inevitably 
will after a finite number of steps if the number of members of 
oc^ be finite. In our example three and only three sufficient 
descriptions were needed. For the differentiating group of 
Pf was Pf . Pf ; that of Pf was Pf . Pf ; and that of Pf was 
Pf . Pf . From this information, together with a knowledge of 
the relation P of determining correspondence, we can derive, in 
accordance with a uniform principle, sufficient descriptions of 
the parts of Pf in aa, in ag, and so on without end. In our 
method we do this by first inferring a general rule for con- 
structing the symbols of these parts; and then translating any 
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given symbol into a sufficient description of the part symbol- 
ised, in accordance with another general rule. The rule for 
translation is the following. symbolises the term 

which is the only instance of the characteristic of being a part 
of P® and having JR to that part of P,f which has JR to ... 
which has P to P^. ” In this we then substitute the sufficient 
descriptions cj,^, etc., of Pf, etc., 

respectively. 

2-61. Definitions oj some Technical Terms. At this point it 
will be as well to define certain important technical terms, 
some of which have already been introduced and exemplified. 
McTaggart does this on p. 202 of the Nature of Existence. 

(i) Primary Parts. If P be a relation of determining corre- 
spondence for P with respect to a^, the members of «! will be 
calle d ‘ ‘ The Primary Parts of P with respect to P ” . They are 
in fact the set of parts of P such that (a) every part of P 
which has P to anytliing is a part of one or other of them; 
(6) everything to which any part of P has the relation P is 
either one of them, or is a part of one of them and has P to 
something. 

(ii) Primary Wholes. If P be a particular such that (a) every 
part of P can be sufficiently described without introducing a 
relation of determining correspondence to anything but parts 
of P ; ib) every particular wliich is not P or a part of P can be 
sufficiently described without introducing a relation of deter- 
mining correspondence to any part of P; and (o) if any 
symbol for a part of P were substituted for “P” wherever 
that letter occurs in [a) and (6), one or other of these state- 
ments would be false ; then P is called a “ Primary Whole ” . It 
is evident that a primary whole is a system which is com- 
pletely self-contained from the standpoint of determining 
correspondence. 

(iii) Super-primary Wholes. It is conceivable that there 
might be several primary wholes. If so, any whole which 
contained a primary whole as a part would be called a 
“ Super-primary Whole ”. If there be more than one primary 
whole, the universe must be a super-primary whole. 

(iv) Secondary Parts. Any member of any a which is 
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subsequent to will bo called a “Secondary Part of P with 
respect to P Members of ag will be called “Secondary Parts 
of the Pirst Grade” ; and, in general, meinbora of a,. will be 
called “Secondary Parts of the rth Grade”. 

(v) Determinants. It will be convenient to speak of P’,l 
as the “Direct Determmant” of PS„ We shall speak of 
Pf, as the “Pinal Determinant” of P,f,,^ ^ . 

2-62. Some further General Remarks. There are a few other 
points which McTaggart raises in Chap, xxvi of the Nature of 
Existence. These may conveniently be disposed of here. 

(i) He holds that there must be a stage in the hierarchy of 
parts of any particular after which the parts have no other 
characteristics beside those which arc entailed by their 
positions in the hierarchy. His only reason is the old difficiilty 
which he raised in § 190. Ho thinks it incrodiblo that there 
should be innumerable dilforont and quite independent 
qualities distributed on no general prinoqdo among the end- 
less series of groups of particulars which constitute a deter- 
mining correspondence hierarchy. 

It seems to me that, oven if this bo granted, MoTaggart’s 
conclusion does not follow. Por there is now no need for all 
these quahties to be different. The qualitative differences 
required by the Dissimilarity of the Diverse have now been 
provided by determining correspondence. Therefore many 
different terms in a determining correspondence hierarchy 
might share in a quahty not entailed by their position in the 
hierarchy. And so some such quahties might be present at 
every stage without being infinitely numerous and without 
leading to the Mnd of situation which McTaggart rejects in 
§ 190 as incredible. 

(n) McTaggart points out in §§ 226-8 that we cannot prove 
a priori that there is only one relation which answers to the 
conditions of a relation of determining correspondence. In 
the first place, we cannot exclude on a priori grounds the 
possibhity that there might be several different primary 
wholes, P, Q, etc., such that the deternuning correspondence 
relation for P was R, that for Q was 8, and so on. Secondly, 
even if there be only one primary whole P, there is no reason 
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Xwhy it should not have two or more different sets of primary 
parts Kj, etc., associated respectively with the different 
determining correspondence relations R, 8, etc. Lastly, even 
if there Were only one primary whole P and it had only one 
set of primary parts ocj^, the situation illustrated in the 
following diagram might exist. 


P 





Here the parts of always stand in the relation i? to those 
parts of P winch are their direct determinants, whilst the 
parts of Pg always stand in the relation S to the parts of P 
which are their direct determinants. Thus, for example, 
PSji is that part of P^ which stands in the relation S to 
that part of P^ which stands in the relation Rio P^. Other 
examples where there is one set of primary parts and more 
than one determining correspondence relation could easily be 
devised. The only limitation is that we must not have new 
relations coming in as we go downwards into the subsequent 
ramifications of any term. For, in that case, the descriptions 
of the primary parts would not generate descriptions of all 
the members of all the later terms in accordance with a single 
general principle, which is the essential requirement of 
determining correspondence. Another possifoihty is illustrated 
in the diagram below. ■» 


P 



The rule here is that any part of P which has Pj or a part of 
Pi as its direct determinant stands in the relation B to its 
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direct determinant, whilst any part oF P which haa or a 
part of Pa as its direct determinant stands in the relation 8 to 
its direct determinant. 

I 3. Summary of the Position. 

In this chapter it has been necessary to go into ?i great deal 
of oompheated detail, and the reader may well be excused if, 
in the effort to master it, he should for the moment have lost 
sight of the main thread of McTaggart’s argument. I shah 
therefore end the chapter by summing up the argument and 
the criticisms which have been made on it. 

(i) McTaggart thought he could show that the endless 
divisibihty of all particulars can be reconciled with the 
principle that every particular has a sufficient description, if 
and only if a certain general condition is somehow or other 
fulfilled. Since he regarded those two priuci[)les about par- 
ticulars as necessary truths, and believed his roasoning to bo 
demonstrative, ho felt justified in assuming that this general 
condition is somehow or other fullillod. 'riiis is the position 
from which liis discussion of the Principle of Determining 
Correspondence starts. Wo have seen no reason to aooopt his 
two premises, and wo have seen very strong reasons for 
rejecting his argument; but in this chapter we grant him Ms 
conclusion as an hypothesis, in order to continue the dis- 
cussion. 

(ii) In order that the general condition should be fulfilled it 
is enough that two other conditions should he fulfilled; viz., 
(a) that the universe should either be a Fundamental Hier- 
archy or have a set of parts each of which is a Fundamental 
Hierarchy, and (6) that every particular which is not a 
member of any termi in any fundamental hierarchy should 
have a set of parts each of which is a member of some term 
of some fundamental hierarchy. McTaggart does not discuss 
the second of these conditions, hut confines his attention to 
the first. 

(iii) McTaggart can think of one and only one way in 
which a fundamental hierarchy could be constituted. If a 
particular P is to have parts within parts without end, which 
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"^all into a fundamental hierarchy, there must be a set of 
parts of P, and there must be a relation R, answering to a 
certain comphcated set of conditions which we have illus- 
trated, ehcited, and formulated. Such a relation will be a 
relation of determining correspondence for P with respect to 
oc^i^and be the set of primary parts of P with respect to 

the determining correspondence relation R. So McTaggart 
feels justified in concluding that the univel'se is a Determioing 
Correspondence System; i.e., that it either is a determining 
correspondence hierarchy or has a set of parts each of which 
is such a hierarchy. 

Now, as regards this point, we have seen that a determining 
correspondence hierarchy would fulfil the condition of being 
a fundamental hierarchy. But, even if neither McTaggart nor 
we could have thought of any other way in which this condi- 
tion could be fulfilled, it would have been extremely rash to 
base on this negative fact any very confident belief that the 
condition cannot be fulfilled in any other way, and that the 
universe must therefore be a determining correspondence 
system. Yet this is what McTaggart does . And the situation is 
even worse than this. For we have been able to show by means 
of the geometrical illustration in Section 1-1 of the present 
chapter that there can be a fundamental hierarchy which is 
not a determining correspondence hierarchy. In that example 
two relations are used, viz., that of being half of and that 
of being co-terminous with. Neither of these answers to the 
definition of determining correspondence relations, and a 
comparison of the two methods wiU show clearly that they 
are different. Thus McTaggart staked the validity of the rest 
of his argument on a guess which was, in any case, rash, and 
which, has turned out to be demonstrably mistaken. 

(iv) McTaggart could think of only one illustration of a 
determining correspondence relation and of a determining 
correspondence hierarchy. The relation is that of being a per- 
ception of, on certain very special views as to the nature and 
possible range of perception. And the hierarchy is a society 
of min ds, of a very pecuhar kind, and their perceptions of 
themselves, of each other, and of their own and each other’s 
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perceptions. TMs negative fact is, as wo shall seo in Vol. ii of 
this work, McTaggart’s only ground for Mentalism. 

As regards tlxis point, I must admit that I have not been 
able to think of any alternative illustration of a determining 
correspondence hierarchy. There are, however, three re- 
marks which should be made here, {a) I feel n6 conMence 
that a geometrical illustration could not be devised by a 
person who had something more than my very sketchy 
acquaintance with Projective Geometry. I will at any rate 
venture to throw out the suggestion that the Quadrilateral 
Construction, by means of which non-metrical co-ordinates 
are assigned to all the points on a straight line, might furnish 
a method by which an expert geometer could do the trick. 
But this may well be one of the follies of partially instructed 
ignorance. (6) Even if tliis hope bo vain, we must remember 
that MoTaggart admittedly can pi’ovido an illusti'ation from 
the mental realm only by ascribing to minds and their per- 
ceptions properties which they seem to tJiomselvcs and to 
each other not to possess in this hfo. Tf one wore allowed to 
play similar, and not more fantastic, tricks with mattor and 
with space, might it not bo possible to provide a non-mental 
illustration of a determining correspondence hierarcliy ? [f a 
philosopher, in other respects like MoTaggart and gifted with 
equal ingenuity, had wanted to be a materialist instead of 
wantmg to be a mentahst, I strongly suspect that he could 
have tried this alternative with equally satisfactory results, 
(c) Even if none but mental illustrations of determining cor- 
respondence could be devised, MoTaggart’s mentalism would 
still remain baseless. Eor it depends on the two premises that 
a fundamental hierarchy must be a determining correspond- 
ence hierarchy and that only minds and their relations can 
fulfil the conditions for a determining correspondence hier- 
archy. Now we have seen that the first premise is false. And 
the illustration, by means of which its falsity was shown, was 
an instance of a spatially extended particular. 
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DETERMINING CORRESPONDENCE AND 
ENTITIES WITHIN THE UNIVERSE 

We have now eompleted the generahsation of the notion of 
Determining Correspondence. It remains to be seen whether 
the conclusion that the universe must consist of one or more 
primary wholes, each of which is a hierarchy ordered by one 
or more relations of determining correspondence, throws any 
hght on certain questions about the types of unity within 
the universe which had to he left unanswered at the end of 
Chap. XVIII of this work. We will now consider the bearing of 
tins conclusion on (1) the occurrence and the range of causal 
laws, (2) the occurrence of groups of particulai's with exclusive 
common qualities, and (3) unities of composition and unities 
of manifestation. 

1. Determining Correspondence and Causal Laws. 

McTaggart discusses the connexion between determining 
correspondence and causation in Chaps, xxv and xxix of the 
Nature of Existence. The only relevant part of Chap, xxv for 
the present purpose is §§ 216 and 217. McTaggart’s state- 
ments in § 216 are extremely obscure. He says that, with his 
definition of “causation”, determining correspondence is a 
causal relation. He also says that, in establishing the occm- 
rence of determining correspondence, we have demonstrated 
not only that there are jjausal laws but also that there are 
causal laws of a certain specific kind. 

The truth, which he presumably mean^ to express by these 
obscure statements, is the following. Wherever there is deter- 
mitiing correspondence there will be causation, in MoTaggart’s 
sense, viz., intrinsic determination of certain existent charao 
teristics by certain other existent characteristics. This is quite 
evident from the conditions which a relation has to fulfil if it is 
to count as a relation of determining correspondence. (Of., e.g., 
Condition (iv) in Chap, xxi of this work.) If, then, it has been 
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proved that there must be determining eorreapondonce, an^, 
that every partioular either is a term in a determining- 
correspondence hierarchy or has a set of parts all of which are 
terms in such a hierarchy, it has been proved that there are 
causal laws, in McTaggart’s sense of the word, and that their 
range is very extensive. ( 

McTaggart goes into greater detail in Chap. xsix. There 
are, he says, three Mnds of law which are of no great interest 
from the point of view of ordinary knowledge., (i) There are 
laws in which the characteristics concerned have no applica- 
tion; e.g., the law that all phoenixes are oviparous, (ii) There 
are laws in which the characteristics concerned apply to one 
and only one particular, (iii) There are laws in which the 
characteristics concerned apply to every particular; e.g., the 
law that every partioular has parts which are tiiemselves 
particulars. The laws which are of most iutorcst to us in 
ordinary Ufe, and without a belief in which nothing like our 
system of alleged knowledge would bo possible, dcud with 
characteristics that apply tb more than one and loss than all 
particulars. McTaggart calls such laws “Exclusive Laws 
within the UiiiverBo” (§ 268). 

Can we show that there are such laws? It will suflico to 
establish at least one law and to show that it is of this Idnd. 
Now we can do this without appealing to any empirical 
premise except the absolutely certain empirical premise that 
there is at least one existent. We know that, if there is an 
existent, there must be a determining-correspondence hier- 
archy. Any general rule which applies to more than one and 
less than all the particulars which fall into any determining- 
correspondence hierarchy will be an exclusive law within the 
universe. And ther^ always will be such rules in connexion 
with any determining-correspondence hierarchy. This can he 
shown by giving examples. : 

McTaggart gives an example of such a law in § 269, His 
statement is not easy to grasp. When put into our notation, I 
think it amounts to the foUowing. . It is a law that if x be a 
secondary part in any determining-correspondence hierarchy, 
and if 2 / and z be any two parts of a; which fall into the same 
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'^erarchy, then the relation of y to its direct determinant will 
be the same as the relation of z to its direct determinant. For 
the relation in both cases will be the same as that of x to its 
direct determinant. The proof of this law may be put as 
follows. Since a; is a secondary part in a determining-corre- 
spondence hierarchy, it will be a particular which woidd be 
symbolised in our notation by some symbol of the form ^ . 
Since y and z are parts of x which fall into the same hierarchy, 
they will be particulars which would be symbolised in our 
notation by symbols of the form P5, ^ „,andPf,, For, 
as we saw, new relations of terms to their direct determinants 
cannot be introduced when once we have started to go down- 
wards into the subsequent ramifications of a term which itself 
stands in a relation R of determining correspondence to its 
direct determinant. For, otherwise, we should not bo provided 
with a uniform method of producing sufficient descriptions of 
parts within parts of this term without end; and that is the 
whole object of determining correspondence. The notation 
makes it perfectly clear that the relation of y to its direct 
determinant will be R. This is also the relation of z to its direct 
determinant, as the notation plainly shows. Thus there is no 
doubt that the general law mentioned by McTaggart does 
hold. Now it is certain that it apphes to more than one 
particular. For there are innumerable terms in any deter- 
mining-correspondence hierarchy which are secondary parts, 
and each of these has innumerable pairs of parts which faU 
somewhere in the same hierarchy. It is equally certain that 
the law does not apply to all particulars. For in any deter- 
mining-correspondence hierarchy there are terms which do 
not have the characteristics with which the law is concerned. 
For example, there are primary parts, and, there are secondary 
parts of the first grade. Now the x mentioned in the law could 
not he a primary part, since it would then have no determinant 
but would be symbolised by a symbol with a single suffix, e.g., 
Pj . And the y and z mentioned in the law could not be either 
primary parts or secondary parts of the first grade. For they 
are parts of x, and x is itself a secondary part. Thus the law in 
question is an exclusive law in the universe. 


26-2 
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Such, a law is, however, extremely ahstracfc. Tlio characterT.''' 
istics which it coimocts are all of them such as would occur in 
any conceivable universe, e.g., particularity, the relation of 
whole and part, identity of relation, and so on. Tf we like to 
call these “oategorial characteristics”, we can say that so far 
the only kind of exclusive laws which have been proved to 
occur within the universe are laws of the determination of 
categorial characteristics by categorial characteristics. Such 
laws might be called a priori in a triple sense, (i) The con- 
cepts of categorial characteristics would often be called “a 
priori concepts”, and contrasted with the concepts of such 
characteristics as redness or phoonixhood, wliich would be 
called “ empirical concepts ”. 80 these laws are a priori, in the 
sense that they are about the connexions of characteristics 
whose concepts area priori, (ii) These laws arc a priori also in 
the quite different sense that tlu^y can bo scon to bo necessary, 
if not directly, at least by deduction from ])rouuHC'S which can 
be directly seen to bo necessary. Of course a law might be 
a priori in this sense though it was abo\it ebaractoristios 
whose concepts are empirical, and thortsfore was not an a 
priori law in the first sense. The law that anything that had 
shape would have extension is a priori in this second .sense. 
But it is not so in the first sense, since the concepts of shape 
and extension are empirical, (iii) These laws aro a prioi'i in 
the further sense that wo can deduce from solf-evidont 
premises that they apply to more than one and less than all 
the particulars in the universe. It seems conceivable that a 
law might be a priori in the first and second senses without 
being so in this third sense. And it ie quite certain that a law 
might be a priori in the second sense without being so in the 
third. I can see thahanything that was an equilateral triangle 
would necessarily be equiangular. But I can neither see 
directly nor prove from self-evident premises that there are 
any or several equilateral triangles. It seems to me that 
McTaggart does not adequately recognise these distinctions 
in the discussion on which he embarks in §§ 261-3. 

The essential point of these sections is the following. If 
anything hke our ordinary system of alleged knowledge is to 
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valid, there must be exclusive laws in the universe which 
are not a 'priori in either the first or the second sense, (i) There 
must be laws about non-categorial characteristics, such as 
colour, motion, etc., whose concepts are empirical and not a 
priori, (ii) Although, on McTaggart’s view, any such law 
which is trflie must in fact be necessary, in precisely the 
same sense in which the law that shape involves extension 
is so, yet there must be many which no* human being can 
either see directly to be necessary or infer from premises 
which are self-evident to Mm. The question is whether what 
we have proved about the existent enables us to show that 
there must be laws wMch answer to these two further con- 
ditions beside applying to more than one and less than all 
particulars. 

In §§ 261 and 263 McTaggart answers tins question in the 
affirmative. Putting what he says at the bottonq, of p. 276 and 
the top of p. 277 into our terminology, it comes to the 
following . Let x be any particular wMch would be symbolised 
in our notation by a symbol of the form Pil ,^ . Then any part 
of X which falls into the same determining-correspondence 
hierarclvy as x will stand in the relation R to some part of the 
direct determinant of x, i.e., to some part of that particular 
which would be symbohsed in our notation by Pf„ . For any 
such part of x would be symbolised in our notation by a 
symbol of the form Pii„„.,.- It would therefore have B to 
something wMch would be symbohsed by And any- 

thing thus symbolised would be a part of that particular 
wMch is symbohsed by Pf„. Now, although we know that 
there must be some relation in the universe answering to the 
conditions of a relation of determining correspondence, we do 
not know without special experience wluxt in particular this 
relation wiU be. Let us suppose that in fact it is the relation 
of “being a perception of”. Again, although we know that 
there must be particulars which could be symbohsed by 
symbols of the form P^,, we cannot teh without experience 
whether a given particular A could be so symbolised. Nor 
could we teU without special experience whether a certain 
other particular B was or was not the particular Pf, wMch is 
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the direct determinant of the particular whose symbol is P", 
Let us suppose that in foot A is such that it can be symbolised 
by P^„ and B is such that it can be symbohsed by P". 
These are foots which coiild bo known only by special experi- 
ence. Bui, granted that they arc facts, the very abstract law 
which we have deduced above will take the specific form 
“Any part of A which falls into the same hierarchy as A will 
be a perception oh some part of P”. 

Now this is a law which apphes to more than one and less 
than aU of the particulars that there are. It contains terms, 
such as perception, whose concepts are not a priori. And, 
even if it be true, it would not be self-evident nor deducible 
from self-evident premises. For we could learn only by special 
experience that A is a secondary part of the second grade in a 
determining-correspondence hierarchy, although wo know 
without special experience that there must bo some parti- 
culars which have this property. Similarly, we could learn 
only by special experience that B was tho direct determinant 
of A, though we knoAV without special oxporionoo that, if A bo 
a secondary part, there must be some particular which is its 
direct determinant. Thus wo can know a priori that there 
must be laws of a certain general form, but wo cannot know 
any particular law of this form without special experience. 
That is, we can know a prioi-i that there must be laws which 
we cannot know a priori. 

Here again it is important to bear in mind the several senses 
in which a law can be a priori. McTaggart’s argument shows 
that, if we accept his doctrine of determining correspondence, 
we can prove that there must be law<g which are not a priori in 
our first sense, i.e., laws which are about characteristics that 
can be known to us only by perceiving instances of them. The 
argument does not seem to me to prove that there must he 
laws which are not a priori in our second sense, i.e., which are 
neither self-evident nor deducible from self-evident premises. 
We must remember that, for McTaggart, every law which is 
true at aU asserts a connexion between characteristics which 
is in fact necessary. There is therefore no reason in principle 
why it should not be seen to be necessary by an acute enough 
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'^sjntelleot. All that McTaggart has shown is that we can deduce 
from the principle of determining correspondence that there 
must be laws which cannot individually be deduced from that 
principle. This leaves it quite possible that all such laws might 
be self-evident when experience had made us acquainted with 
the characteristics which they are about. 

If McTaggart had proved what he thought he had, the 
result would have been a very important consequence of the 
principle of determining correspondence. At first sight, in- 
deed, it looks even more important than it reaUy is. For it 
seems to supply the missing premise which is needed if induc- 
tion is to be justified. We have seen that, if induction is to 
give any assignable probability to any alleged law, we must 
be able to know, apart from induction, that there are laws in 
the universe of the Idnd which could be estabhshed only by 
induction. If McTaggart were right in the argument which 
we have just been discussing, the principle of determining 
correspondence would guarantee this minimum necessary 
condition without which induction is helpless. For, if we 
admit the principle and McTaggart’s inferences from it, we 
must admit that we know, apart from induction, that there 
arc in the universe an infinite number of laws of a Idnd which 
could be estabhshed only by induction. We shall be wise, 
however, to moderate our transports; for, as McTaggart 
points out in §§ 269 and 270, these consequences of the 
principle do not really give much help to induction. 

The reason is as follows. The only laws of the required kind 
which we can show, without appeal to induction, to be present 
in the universe are laws about relations of determining corre- 
spondence and about quahties which depend on such relations. 
Now the relations and quahties which, figure in the laws of 
science and daily hfe are quite certainly not of this kind. It 
is, of course, possible that the latter relations and quahties are 
so connected with the former that the laws about the former 
entail laws about the latter. But, unless this can be shown, 
the consequences of the principle of determining correspond- 
ence give no help to induction as used in estabhshing the laws 
of daily hfe and science. And there seems no prospect of 
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showing that any such connexion exists botwoon the tw^ 
lands of relations and qualities. 

2. Determining Correspondence and Exclusive Common 
Qualities. 

We know empirically that there are some groupa within the 
universe which have exclusive common qualities of a non- 
trivial kind, i.e., qualities which are not contained in the de- 
notation of the group, which are not infinitely complex, and 
which belong to every member of the group and to nothing 
that is not a member of it. But, apart from the principle of 
determining correspondence, we know nothing about the fre- 
quency or importance of such groups, nor have we any a priori 
loiowledge about the nature of any nou-trivial oxolusivo 
common quality. (In tho present discussion 1 shall honco- 
forth confine ^ihe name “oxcluaivc common qualities” to 
those which are not trivial, in the sense explain(ul above.) 

With the accoptanco of tho principle of determining 
correspondence tho situation is profoundly changed, for it 
mplies that there is at least ono natural and intrinsic syston 
jf classification within the univoj’so. In tho first place, we 
laiow that the universe either is one primary whole, or has a 
set of parts each of which is a primary whole. Lot us suppose 
that there are in fact two primary wholes, P and Q. Then the 
property of being a primary whole is an exclusive common 
property in this group. Next, each primary whole will have a 
set of primary parts with respect to some relation of deter- 
mining correspondence, which may or may not be the same 
for aU the primary wholes. Let us suppose that P has a sot of 
primary parts, P^ and Pj, and that Q has a set of primary 
parts, Qx,Q2, and . fifhe property of being a primary part of 
P wiU he an exclusive common property in the group whose 
members are P^ and . The property of being a primary part 
of Q win he an exclusive common property in the group whose 
members are Q^, Q^, and ^3. We come next to secondary 
parts of the first grade. The property of being a secondary 
part of Pi of the first grad© will be an exclusive common 
property in the group whose members we should symboHse by 
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.^11 and Pj2- Aiid. so on without end. McTaggart calls this 
kind of system of classification a “Fundamental System” 
{Nature of Existence, § 248 ). 

A fundamental system does not, of course, contain every 
particular in the universe. For example, none of the classes in 
our example will contain the compound particular <2i • 62 or 
the compound particular Pn . ^123 . And both these are parti- 
culars in the universe. But any particular which is not con- 
tained in any of the divisions of a fundamental system will 
have a set of parts each of which is contained in some 
division or other of that system. 

A system of the Idnd which we have been describing is 
“fundamental”, as compared with all other systems of 
classification, for the following reasons, (i) If there is a 
universe at all, there must be determining correspondence in 
order to avoid the contradiction which would otherwise be 
entailed' by the fact of endless divisibihty. And, if there be 
determining correspondence, there will necessarily be a 
system of classification of the kind which we have been dis- 
cussing. (ii) This is the only system of classification of which 
we know that it extends over the whole universe, in the sense 
that every particular either falls integrally into one of its 
divisions or else has a set of parts each of which falls into one 
or other of its divisions, (iii) In consequence of this it is the 
only system which stands in an assignable relationship to 
every division in every possible system of classification. For, 
if we consider the content of any division in any other system 
of classification, this wiU have a set of parts each of which 
occupies some definite, class in any fundamental system, 
(iv) In a fundamental system the content of each division is 
always still further subdivided. There .{ire no infimae species, 
as in other systems of classification, (v) The principle of sub- 
division at each stage is given by a general rule ; whereas in 
other systems a new principle is introduced at each new stage 
without any principle to determine it, as when books are 
divided first by subjects, then books on the same subject are 
divided by language, and so on. 

It is, of course, possible that there may be several different 
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relations of determining correBponcIence, /f, *S', T, etc., each of 
■which extends over the whole universe. If bo, there will bo 
as many different and mutually indepeudeiiL fnndameiibal 
systems of classification. But they will be compatible, with 
each other; and each will have all the properties of a funda- 
mental system, and therefore aU the ad'^^antages which we 
have enumerated over non-fundamental systems. 

Other systems might be regarded as more or less funda- 
mental in proportion as they departed less or more from a 
fundamental system. Departure from a fundamental system 
would consist in classing together things which feU into 
different classes of a fundamental system, or classing apart 
things which fell into a single class of a fundamental system. 
McTaggart points out in § 251 that this criterion would bo of 
no practical value in testing a proposed classification unless 
we knew the p^ositions in some fundamental system of those 
particulars (e.g., plants or animals) which the classiliOai/ion to 
be tested seeks to arrange. Again, some oJassiYfcationH which 
depart very far from a fundamental system might be mnoh 
more useful to us than any that approaoli closely to such a 
system. Lastly, we might bo so situated that no classification 
of perceptible objects that wo could possibly make could 
approximate to a fundamental system. Suppose, for example, 
that we are confined within a single primary whole, and that 
the primary parts of this are all too small to ho separately 
perceived hy us. Then all observable objects would neces- 
sarily he compound particulars which fall into no class in the 
fundamental system. And so any classification that we could 
possibly make of them would necessarily out across the divi- 
sions of the fundamental system. 

In Chap, xxvxc, g§ 238-41, of the Nature of Existence 
McTaggart points out that the particulars which fall into 
a fundamental system can be divided in four different 
ways into mutually exclusive and colleotively exhaustive 
divisions, each of which is marked off hy an exclusive common 
quahty. 

(i) They can be divided into Primary Wholes, Primary 
Parts, and Secondary Parte, ■'l?h© last-mentioned class (jan 
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s^hen be subdivided into First-grade Secondary Parts, Second- 
grade Secondary Parts, and so on without end. 

(ii) The primary parts could be subdivided by classing 
together all those which fall into any one primary whole, and 
separating those which fall into different primary wholes. 
Then the first-grade secondary parts could be subdivided by 
classing together all those which fall into any one primary part, 
and separating those which faU into diSerent primary parts. 
The second-grade secondary parts could be subdivided on a 
similar principle, and so on without end. 

(hi) We might class together all terms in a fundamental 
system which were parts of any one primary whole, and 
separate those which fall into different primary wholes. 

(iv) There is another way of subdividing secondary parts, 
which needs rather more explanation. Every secondary part 
has a direct determinant. If cc be a first-grade secondary part, 
its dire'et determinant will be one of the primary parts. If x be 
a second-grade secondary part, its direct determinant will be 
a secondary part of the first grade, say y. And so y will have 
a direct determinant, say z, which will be one of the primary 
parts. In that case we will call z the “Final Determinant” of 
X. It is clear that every secondary part, no matter what its 
grade may be, will have one and only one final determinant, 
and that this will always be one of the primary parts. We can 
therefore class together all secondary parts, of whatever 
grade, which have the same final determinant, and we can 
separate those which have different final determinants. Now 
consider, for example, the class of secondary parts which all 
have a certain primary part z as their final determinant. This 
class will be infinitely numerous. It can be first subdivided 
into those of the first grade and the rejst. The rest can then be 
subdivided according to theji penultimate determinants, AU 
those with the same penultimate determinant will be classed 
together, all those with different penultimate determinants 
will be separated. Any of the classes thus reached can then 
' be subdivided on the same general principles as before, and 
so on without end. The following illustrative diagrams will 
make the method quite clear. 
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For simplicity we will take a Hinglo primary whole P with 
the two primary parts aiul P,,. 'I'ho dotormining-corre- 
spondence hierarchy is then repreacuted by the diagram given 
below. 


El 


'V 


A, 


2 


pf~V /71 ..r^i ryi |-yi i~i ,071 

■‘mi -‘1112 ■‘1121 ■‘1122 •‘1211-^1213 •‘1221^1222 ■‘2111*2112 * 2121 3132 ■‘ 2211 * 2212 ■‘ 2221 * 2333 

t 


Now let us use the symbol IC I'O represent the class 
composed of all those meinbors of this hierarchy whoso 
symbols have complex sulHcos consisting of ii Hories (Hiding up 
with the suffices r, s, and t, in that order, 'I'lien , 

K 1 is the class 

Jl 2 is the class {Fj27^22> 7hn27*jiai>/h2iB 

K 11 is the class {PuiAu! ^ nn ^ 1211 PaiiiAsii ) ■■•}> 

K 12 is the class {Fj;i2p2i2; P 1U2P 1212P 2112^2212! "■}> 

K 21 is the class {Paai^BBiJ ^1121^1221^2121^2221; ••’}> 

K 111 is the class {PuuPam; ...}, 
and so on. 


Each of these classes has an infinite number of members, 
and there is an infinite number of such classes in comiexion 
with any determining-correspondence hierarchy. It is cvideiit 
(a) that Z’s on the same level are mutually exclusive, e.g., 
K K 12, 7f 21, anji K 22 ao members in common. 
{b) K 1 and K 2 between them contain all the secondary 
parts of every grade in the hierarchy, (c) The three classes 
K ji, Z 21 ! and {PiiP2i} constitute a collectively exhaustive 
and mutually exclusive subdi'vision of the class K ^ . Simi- 
larly, the three classes K K 22. amj {PiaPai} constitute 
p a collectively exhaustive and mutually exclusive subdivision 
of the class Z j. (d) The three classes K m, 7f au> and 
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constitute a collectively exhaustive and mutually 
Exclusive subdivision of the class And so on. The 

principles of this method of subdivision should now be quite 
clear. 

2-1. External and Internal Particulars. In §§ 242 and 243 
McTaggarti^considers the classification of particulars which do 
not fall integrally into any division of a fundamental system. 
He suggests in § 242 that they might bq called “External”, 
whilst particulars wliioh do fall integrally into one of the 
divisions of a fundamental system might be called “ Internal ’ ’ . 

Now all external particulars can be classified in the fol- 
lowing way. We Imow that every external particular has a set 
of parts each of which is an internal particular. It* will, of 
course, have infinitely many such sets of parts. It is plain 
that, amongst its infinitely many sets of parts, there will be 
some w hich consist of internal particulars that are all at the 
same grade in the fundamental system. Eor let E be any 
external particular, and let it have a set of parts which are 
internal particulars of different grades, e.g.. Pi, Pjg, andPgai, 
Then Pi will have a set of second-grade secondary parts Pm , 
Pii 2 , etc., Pag will also have a set of parts of the second grade, 
-^ 232 . Asa- together with Pgai, will be a set 

of parts of E which are aU internal particulars and are all 
secondary parts of the second grade. Now suppose that 
every set of internal parts of a certain external particular E 
contains a member which is of at least the rth grade . And 
suppose that there is at least one set of internal parts of E 
which contains no member whose grade exceeds r. Then E 
m<^t have a set of ijqternal parts wliich are all of the rth 
grade, and it has no set of internal parts whose grade is less 
t bfju r. We can then speak of E as an “external particular of 
the rth order”. Now this evidently gives us a prmciple for 
classifying all external particulars. The first class wiU be those 
which have a set of internal parts all of which are primary 
wholes. The second class wiU be those which have not such a 
set of internal parts as this, but which have a set of internal 
parts which are all primary parts. The third class will be 
those which have no set of parts that are primary wholes, and 
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have no set of parts that aro priniaiy parts, but which liave a 
set of internal parts all of which aro H(icon(hu'y parts of the 
first grade. And so on. 

There is another way in which some, though not all, external 
particulars could he classified. We could begin by grouping 
together all those external particulars whoso internal parts 
fall into a single primary whole, and separating those whose 
internal parts fall into different primary wholes. This will not 
give an exhaustive classification, for there will be some exter- 
nal particulars which have parts in several primary wholes. 
Now consider the external particulars whoso internal parts 
aU fall into the primary whole. Some, but not all of them, will 
ho such that all their internal parts fall within a single primary 
part P,. of P. Again, some, but not all, of tlutso will bo such 
that all their parts fall into a single first-grade socotulnry part 
of P, e.g., 1\„. And so on. 

We now sec that, if the prinoiplo of det(u’mining' corre- 
spondence be granted, every particular, whether internal or 
external, is a inombor of some group in which there is a non- 
trivial exclusive common quality, h’or let X ho any par- 
ticular. Then it is either (1) an internal, or (2) an external, 
particular. If it is an internal particular, it must ho either 
(I'l) a primary whole, or (1*2) a primary part, or (1-3) a 
secondary part. In either case it belongs ipso facto to a group 
in which there is a non-trivial exclusive common quality. For 
the properties of being a primary whole, or a primary part, or 
a secondary part, all belong to some things and not to all 
things. And they are not trivial properties of the groups 
which constitute their range of application. If X should <fee 
either a primary part or a secondary part, it will be a member 
of a group in which ^here is a further exclusive common 
quahty. For it will have the characteristic of being one of the 
primary parts, or one of the secondary parts, of so-and-so. 
And this is a non-trivial characteristic winch belongs to some 
hut not aU things. Lastly, if X should he a secondary part, it 
will belong to a group in which there is another exclusive 
common quahty beside the two that have already been men- 
tioned. For X will then have the characteristic of standing in 
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a certain relation of determining correspondence to a certain 
Articular wliich is its direct determinant. TMs again is a non- 
trivial characteristic which belongs to some and not to all 
things. 

Suppose now (2) that X is an external particular. Then we 
have seen t]j.at it must belong to a group in which there is an 
exclusive common quahty of the form: “having a set of 
internal parts ah of which are of the rth gfade, and having no 
set of parts which has a member of grade less than r”. So, 
whether X be internal or external (and it must be one or the 
other), it will be a member of at least one group in which 
there is a non-trivial exclusive common quality. 

McTaggart points out iir § 244 that the exclusive common 
qualities which we have so far considered are all relational. 
We cannot prove from any self-evident premises that every 
particular must belong to some group in wMch there is an 
exclusive common original quality. In fact it seems impossible 
to determine anything a priori about the occurrence and 
distribution of original qualities. Nevertheless, the result 
which has been shown to follow from the principle of deter- 
mining correspondence is of considerable philosophic import- 
ance. Tor it assures us that every particular has at least one 
characteristic which it shares with some but not with all other 
particulars. 

Now suppose, for the sake of argument, that this were not 
true, and that there was a certain particular X which was an 
exception to this rule. Take any characteristic Then <f> 
would either (a) not belong to X at aU, or (b) belong to X and 
to 42,0 other particular, .or (c) belong to X and to every other 
particular. Now any universal proposition is of the form 
“Anything that has ^ will have ^ ”, If ^ does not characterise 
X at aU, this proposition will not apply to X. If <f> charac- 
terises X and nothing else, the law will have only a single 
instance and will lose aU importance from the extreme 
narrowness of its range of application. If ^ characterises X 
and everything else, the law will be in no way peculiar to X 
and will lose most of its importance through the universality 
of its range of application. Thus the result which has been 
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deduced from the principle of determining corrospondonco 
assures us that every particular fulfils a certain conditicJn 
without which it could not possibly ho an instance of any 
such law as would be of interest in ordinary life or science. Of 
course it does not follow that any law of interest to science 
will apply to a given particular X even if this cpndition bo 
fulfilled. It might be that, although there were one or more 
characteristics whioji X shares with some but not with all 
other particulars, yet no single one of these intrinsically 
determines any other characteristic. So it would stiU remain 
possible that the only laws which apply to X at all apply either 
to nothing else or to everything else. 

3. Unities o£ Composition and Unities of Manifestation. 

In Chap, xxvxii, §§ 252-7, of the Nalnre of Mxistenoe, 
McTaggart discusses the following question. Wo know that 
every particular is both a unity of coinpositioti, i.o., a whole 
composed of such and such parts, and a unity of raaiufesta- 
tion or organic unity. But some particulars with wJ)ich wo are 
familiar seem frima facie to bo much more appro] ndatoly 
described as unities of composition (o.g., a heap of stones), and 
others to be much more appropriately described as unities of 
manifestation (e.g., a hving organism or a human nrind). Wo 
must admit, however, that our knowledge of any particular is 
so defective that such appearances may be misloading. Tlie 
question is whether the principle of determining oorrospond- 
ence will show that certain particulars really are more appro- 
priately described as unities of composition, and that certain 
others reaUy are more appropriately yleacrihed as unitiegnOf 
manifestation. 

We will first conside^r internal particulars, and will then go 
on to consider external particulars. Internal particulars are 
either primary wholes or else primary or secondary parts of 
such wholes. Now, when a particular is a primary or a 
secondary part there is a pecuhar and one-sided relation 
between it and its parts in a fundamental system. It has 
a sufficient description from which we can construct in a 
uniform way sufficient descriptions of aU its parts in aU the 
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jmumerable sots of parts of it wMch fall into the fundamental 
system. It is, of course, also true that we can construct a 
sufficient description of it fi?om sufficient descriptions of aU 
•nthe members of any set of parts of it. But the latter is a 
perfectly general property which it shares with all particulars, 
external or enternal, whilst the former property belongs to it 
only in virtue of its being a primary or secondary part of some 
primary whole. There is therefore an objective reason for 
laying a special emphasis on the whole, as compared with its 
parts, when considering the relations of a particular wliioh is 
a primary or secondary part to its parts in a fundamental 
system. We may say that such wholes are “differentiated 
into” such parts, rather than “built out of” such parts. 

Let us next consider the case of primary wholes. Every 
primary whole P has a set of primary parts P^ , Pg , . . . P„ , 
with respect to some relation of determining correspondence. 
Each of the latter has a sufficient description from which we 
could construct in a uniform way sufficient descriptions of all 
its parts without end in the fimdamental system. CaU those 
descriptions ^2> ••• respectively. Then we could 
describe P sufficiently as the group whose members are the 
particular which has the particular which has 1^2, and so 
on. And from this description we could derive sufficient 
descriptions of aU the parts of P that fall in the fundamental 
system. It might therefore seem at first sight that there is the 
same ground for laying a special emphasis on the whole as 
compared with its parts in the case of a primary whole as 
there is in the case of a primary or a secondary part. 

This, however, is a mistake. The preponderance of the 
primary whole P over its parts in the fundamental system is 
derivative. It is derived from the pi’eponderance of the 
primary parts of P over their parts in the fundamental system, 
and from the fact that P is the group of which these primary 
parts are the members. But the preponderance of primary or 
secondary parts over their parts in the fundamental system 
is not derivative but ultimate. Thus, in considering the rela- 
tions of primary wholes to their primary parts, there is an - 
objective ground for emphasising the parts as compared with 
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the whole. We may say that Rucii wholes are “built out of” 
such parts rather than “differentiated into ” such parts. 

It win be worth while to consider at this point what form 
these conclusions would take if wo assumed that the rolatiou 
of “being a perception of” wei-e a determining-correspondence 
relation. Primary parts would then be idcalised.-percipieuts ; 
and each primary whole would be a kind of mutual admira- 
tion society, composed of several such percipients, per- 
ceiving themselves and each other and their own and each 
other’s perceptions without end, and having no content but 
these idealised perceptions. What is alleged is that, in con- 
sidering the relations of such a society to its members, there is 
an objective ground to emphasise the momhors as com]jared 
with the society, in oonsidoiing the relations of any idealised 
percipient to its idealised porcoj)tions thoni is an objective 
ground to omp]iasiao the percipient a.s com])ared with the ])or- 
oeptions. And, in considering tlu» rolations of any tdoalisod 
perception to thoso percej)tions of j)erc(ij)tionH wliich are its 
parts, there is an objective ground to ompiuiHiso tlm porcoj)- 
tion as compared with these perooptiona of perceptions. No 
doubt McTaggart started with this ooncroto example in his 
mind, and then generalised it into the abstract conception of 
a determhiing-correspondence hierarchy. Now in ordinary 
life it does seem reasonable to regard selves as more funda- 
mental units than either the societies to which they belong, 
on the one hand, or the experiences which they have, on the 
other. The raw material, which was fed from the corporate hfe 
of Chfton, of Trinity, and of England into that infinitely 
ingenious machine which was McTaggart’s mind, here env^rges 
in a highly sublimated form in the doctrine that primary and 
secondary parts are unities which are differentiated into parts, 
whilst primary wholes are unities which are built out of parts. 

We will now consider the case of external particulars. The 
only relevant a ^priori knowledge that we have about them is 
that, although none of them is integrally contained in any 
division of a fundamental system, yet each of them is analys- 
able without remainder into a set of parts every one of which 
is contained in some division or other of such a system. Thus 
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every external particular is most appropriately regarded as 
bmlt out of internal particulars; whilst the latter are in turn 
most appropriately regarded, not as built out of their parts, 
■*hjitas differentiated into them, unless they are primary wholes. 

Of course there are many external particulars about which 
we have further information from empirical sources. In the 
case of some of them we may happen to Imow some sufficient 
description of the whole which entails sufficient descriptions 
of every member of a certain set of parts of this whole. Con- 
sider, for example, the characteristic of being a rowing-eight 
whose aggregate mass is exactly 94-3279 stone. Let us sup- 
pose that this characteristic belongs to one and only one 
particular. Every rowing-eight contains one and only one 
stroke, one and only one cox, and so on. It follows that there 
will be a set of characteristics each of which apphes to one and 
only one member of a certain set of parts of this particular. 
These characteristics will be that of being stroke in an eight 
whose aggregate mass is 94-3279 stone, that of being cox in 
such an eight, that of being No. 6 m such an eight, and so on, 
But, even when we do happen to know of some sufficient 
description of an external particular which entails sufficient 
descriptions of all the members of some set of parts of it, we 
can never construct sufficient descriptions of parts of these 
parts without end, as we can in the case of internal particulars 
other than primary wholes. In our illustration, for example, 
we cannot infer from our sufficient description of the eight any 
sufficient description of stroke’s emotion towards the cox, 
though this, if McTaggart be right, is a part of stroke, Thus, 
eveK-when an external particular is in the special position of 
the rowing-eight in our example, it is not, like primary and 
secondary parts, more appropriately .described as being 
differentiated into parts than as being built out of parts. The 
most that we could say is that there is one set of parts of the 
eight, viz., the oarsmen and the cox, with regard to which it 
would be as appropriate to say that the eight was different- 
iated into these parts as to say that it was built out of them. 

In § 266 McTaggart considers the bearing of the result just 
reached on the choice between the alternatives which I call 

27-2 
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“Substantival Monisixi” and “Substantival I'luraliHiu”. It 
is plain that, if determining ooiTes])ondonoo bo accepted, 
primary parts are, in a very real sense, the natural and 
fundamental units of the universe. I.^rimary wholes are built-- 
out of them rather than differentiated into thoiii. And 
secondary parts of any grade are differentiated into secondary 
parts of a lower grade only by thek direct or indirect relations 
to primary parts. The universe certainly is a unity, since all 
its parts are interrelated in some way or other. But among 
all its innumerable sets of parts the set of primary parts 
occupies a unique position. Now there could not be loss than 
two primary parts, even if tho universe be a single primary- 
whole. And of course the universe might consist of many 
primary wholes, each of which consisted of many i^riinary 
parts. So tho most approjrriato way of expressing the struc- 
ture of the universe is to say that the universe is built out of, 
rather than dilTorentiatod into, a set of primary pabts, each 
of which in turn is differentiated into, rather than built out of, 
sets of secondary parts. As MoTaggart says, this “leaves tlie 
balance on the side of pluralism”, though wo must not assume 
that there is any incompatibility between a high degree of 
individuality in tho primary parts and a. high degree of unity 
in the whole which is built out of them. 



GHAPTEE XXIII 


THE DISCRIMINATION OF PRIMARY 
PARTS 

The subjeot to be discussed here is the various ways in which 
one member of a set of primary parts may be distinguished 
from the other members of the same set. This is treated by 
McTaggart in Chap, xxx of the Nature of Existence. 

(1) Some primary parts might be distinguished only by 
the fact that their differentiating groups are different. The 
differentiating group of Pj , for example, might be Pj and Pg , 
whilst that of Pg was Pg and P4 . If so, this would distinguish 
Pg and Pg , and there might be no other dissimilarity between 
them except this and anything that is entailed by this. But 
it is clear that some of the primary parts must be distinguished 
in some other way than this. For each must have a sufficient 
description, and the exclusive description of any one of them 
by means of its differentiating group does not become 
sufficient until we have sufficient descriptions of the members 
of this group. Granted, however, that some members of a set 
of primary parts are sufficiently describable in some other 
way, it is quite possible that the rest should be sufficiently 
describable only by reference to their differentiating groups. 
Suppose, for example, that f>z, <f>3, and ^4 were independent 
sufficient descriptions of Pg , Pg , and P4 respectively, and that 
B wss the relation of determining correspondence for the 
whole of wMch Pi , Pg > P3 > -Pr . and Pg are primary parts . Then 
it might be that the only sufficient description of Pi is that it 
is the particular whose parts in the determining-correspond- 
ence hierarchy have the relation R either to the particular 
which is the only instance of and to parts of it, or to the 
particular which is the only instance of and to parts of it. 
Similarly, the only sufficient description of P5 might be the 
above with ^4 substituted for ^2 . 

(2) Each of the primary .parts misrht be sufficientlv described 
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by certain relations to certain other partionlars which had 
independent sufficient descriptions. Smie, of these par- 
ticulars might themselves be primary parts, though it is of 
course impossible that all primary parts should be sufficiently^ 
described only by their relations to primary parts. Again, 
these particulars might be secondary parts, or tlwy might he 
external particulars. Suppose, for example, that the men in a 
certain rowing-eight are a set of primary parts, and suppose 
that this eight is sufficiently describahle as the one whose 
aggregate mass is 94-3279 stone. Then these primary parts 
would be sufficiently describahle as the stroke in such an 
eight, the cox m such an eight, and so on. 

(3) Some or all of the primary parts might be sufficiently 
describahle by means of their original (juahties, whether 
simple, compound, or complex. 

(4) Some or^all of the primary ])arbs might bo sufficiently 
desoribablo by the property of standing in a certain I’cdatiou, 
of a certain, determinate form or dogroo of intensity, iio some 
particular or other, or to thomsclves, or to all the particulars 
in a certain definable class. For example, a oc'rt.ain primary 
part might bo the only member of the set which hated anyone, 
or the only member which respected itself, or the only 
member which believed all the XXXIX Articles with the 
same degree of conviction as the late Mr Gladstone. 

In § 277 McTaggart raises the question whether every 
primary part is a member of some group of primary parts in 
which there is an exclusive common quality of a non-trivial 
kind. If we knew that the universe contained more than one 
primary whole, we should Imow that this is so. For*5ach 
primary part would belong to one and only one primary 
whole, and each primary whole would contain at least two 
primary parts. So every primary part would belong to a 
group in which was the exclusive common quality of being a 
primary part of a certain primary whole, which is not the 
only primary whole. And this exclusive common quality 
would be non-triviah 

But we do not know that the universe contains more than 
one primary whole. There may be just one primary whole 
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wMoli is the universe. And we do not know that every 
;^imary part of a given primary whole must have some 
characteristic wliich it shares with some but not all the other 
‘.-jRemhers of that primary whole. Thus we do not know that 
there are any exclusive laws of the form : “ Every primary 
part that has 0 has 0”. Eor it is possible that every charac- 
teristic (j) which belongs to any primary part belongs either 
only to P, or to all primary parts whateyer as well as to P^. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


DETERMINING CORBESRONDENCE AND 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE 

In Chap, xxn we considered the bearing of the principle of 
determining correspondence on the occurrence and range of 
certain types of unity within the universe. We have now to 
consider its bearing on the unity 0 / the universe, taken as a 
single collective particular. MoTaggart discusses this ques- 
tion in the last chapter of Vol. i of the Nature, of Existence. 
He admits at once that the prineijilo is compatiblo with many 
different alternatives about tho structure of the uni verse ; that 
the degree of unity will depend on whidi of those alteriiativos 
is fulfilled; that this in turn will depend on tho })ar'tionlar 
form which deter ininhrg correspondence takes; and that this 
cannot be known a priori. What MoTaggart does is the 
following. He begins by stating in § 271) that set of possible 
assumptions about tho determining corrospondoneo in tho 
universe which would give to tho latter tho highest poHsibJe 
degree of unity. He works out tho consequences of those 
assumptions in §§ 280-7 inclusive. Then he relaxes tho condi- 
tions one by one, and states exactly what degree and kind of 
unity is lost at each stage, and what remains. I shall now 
explain each of the alternatives in turn, illustrating each with 
the simplest diagram which is adequate for the purpose. 

1 . The First Supposition. 

Consider the following five assumptions : 

(i) that the universe is a single primary whole P ; 

(ii) that every primary part is a determinant of parts in 

some primary part ; • 

(iii) that every primary part is a determinant of parts 'in 
every primary part; 

^iv) that every primary part is a, direct determinant of 
parts in every primary part; and 
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(v) that there is only one relation of determining corre- 
spondence R in the universe. 

Of these five assumptions (iv) entails (iii), but not con- 
.versely, and (iii) entails (ii), but not conversely. Suppose that 
assumptions (i), (iv), and (v) are fulfilled. This is Supposition I, 
It is illustraited by the following diagram. 


P 



1 

Supposition I 


On this supposition the unity of the universe will be very 
high indeed, for the following reasons. 

(а) Owing to assumption (i) the primary parts will be a set of 
parts of the universe. Owing to (iv) every primary part has a 
set of first-grade secondary parts which correspond one-to-one 
with the primary parts which together make up the universe. 
Again, each first-grade secondary part, e.g., P 12 , has a set of 
second-grade secondary parts which correspond one-to-one 
with the primary parts which together make up the universe. 
Similar remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to secondary parts 
of any grade. 

(б) Since iZ is a relation of determining correspondence, and 
since the universe is a single primary whole by assumption (i), 
a sufficient description of any secondary part of the universe 
carube derived in a uniform way from sufficient descriptions 
of the primary parts, as we have explained earlier. To do this 
for all the secondary parts of any primary part we shall need 
sufficient descriptions of every primary’part ; for each primary 
part has for its differentiating group all the primary parts, on 
the ^ jesent supposition. 

(c) Suppose that 0^^, were a set of characteristics 

wMch sufficiently describe the primary parts , ... P„ re- 
spectively. Now suppose that some of these ^’s were coimeoted 
in certain respects with each other and were disconnectea 
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in these respects from the rest. iSnppcwo, foi' oxmiiple, that 
(fi^, ... (jjr were all determinates under a single determinahfe 

<I), whilst the rest wore not dotcrminatos under <1 uh deter- 
minable. Any primary j)art will have a set of first grade 
secondary parts Pf{, P'i, ... P,", ... P*". Now the charac- 
teristic of being a part of P, belongs to all of these. 8o, too, 
does the characteristic of standing in the relation R to some 
primary part of P. What constitutes a sufficient description 
of any one of them is the characteristic of being a part of P 
and standing in the relation B to such and such a primary part 
of P. Thus we shall have a set of eharactcz’istics, which we 
might denote by ... </>", ... which uniquely 

characterise P", P^, ... P", ••• respectively. Taking 96 'f as 
a typical ono, it will be the charactoristicj of “being a part 
of the only instance of f/ij and standing in tlio relation M to the 
only instance of (/>, ”. Now wo can group tog(ithor the primary 
parts P^ to Pr^as “those primary parts wijoso sidliciont 
descriptions are dotermiuatos under the deficu'minablo In 
precisely the same way wo can groiij) togethor tJio first-grade 
secondary parts Pi\ ... P" of the pjamary pai't P^ as “ those 
first-grade secondary parts of the only instance (rf r/>, which 
have the relation E to particulars which nro uniquely 
characterised by detorminates under the determinable <!>’’. 
Exactly the same could bo done, mutaiis mutandis, with the 
first-grade secondary parts of each of the primary parts, for 
Pj was merely a typical instance. Now plainly this example 
can be generalised. Any relation which connects some but 
not all the sufficient' descriptions (/ij . . . , in a sot of sufficient 
descriptions of the primary parts will Ijo reflected as a relation 
which connects some but not all the derived sufficient de- 
scriptions, ... of the first-grade secondary parts of any 
primary part P^. 

The result is that certain connexions and disconnexions 
among the primary parts will be reflected as corresponding 
connexions and disconnexions among the first-grade secondary 
parts of each primary part. If, for example, there be no non- 
trivial exclusive common quality among the primary parts, 
then the kind of heterogeneity which this involves wiU be 
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reflected in the first-grade secondary parts of each primary 
;^rt. There might indeed still be non-trivial exclusive common 
qualities among the latter; but, if so, they would be inde- 
' - 4 )endent and not derivative from anything of the kind among 
the primary parts. If, on the other hand, there be a non- 
trivial exclusive common quabty among the primary parts, 
then there will necessarily be a derived exclusive common 
quality among the first-grade secondary, parts of any primary 
part. 

Now, on the present Supposition, the primary parts to- 
gether make up the universe, for there is to be only one 
primary whole. So any connexions or disconnexions among 
them are essential factors in the structure of the universe as 
a collective whole. Moreover, the first-grade secondary parts 
of any primary part together make up that primary part. So 
any connexions or disconnexions among them are essential 
factors in the structure of that primary part, Thu,s we may 
fairly say that, on the present Supposition, the universe 
would be a whole which is completely analysable into a set of 
parts each of which reflects in its own internal structure the 
structure of the whole. The reflexion would, in fact, go 
infinitely further than this. For the second-grade secondary 
parts of any first-grade secondary part would reflect the con- 
nexions and disconnexions among the primary parts, just as 
the first-grade secondary parts of any primary part do. And 
the same would be true, mutatis mutandis, of the [r -|- l)th- 
grade secondary part of any rth-grade secondary part. 
McTaggart suggests that such a whole as this might be called 
a -V' Self-reflecting Unity”. (I am inclined to thinlc that 
McTaggart beheved that Hegel claimed to have proved at the 
. end of the Logic that the universe i§ a self-reflecting unity. 
This seems to he the interpretation which McTaggart gives to 
the category of the Absolute Idea.) 

1-1. Self-reflecting Unities. Even if the universe were a 
self-reflecting unity, it might have many qualities not 
possessed by any of its parts, and its parts might have many 
qualities not possessed by it. 

In §§ 2-84 and 286 McTaggart discusses the resemblances 
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and differences 'between organic unities, in bis sense, and seif- 
reflecting unities. According to him any whole whatever is aft 
organic unity. It is inanifesLcd by all tlio members of any sot 
of parts of it ted'en together', but it is not manifested, merely in 
virtue of being an organic unity, in any part taken se2mrateli/. 
In a self-reflecting unity the structure of the whole js reflected 
in each one of a certain set of its parts. Since every whole is 
an organic unity, the* universe will be both organic and self- 
reflecting if it be self-reflecting 'When a whole is self-reflecting 
as well as organic it is less inappropriate to say that “the 
whole is in every part” than when it is only organic. The 
phrase still remains nonsensical, if taken literally, but it be- 
comes more closely connected with something that is not 
nonsensical. Again, it becomes less inappropriate to say that 
“each part expresses the nature of the whole”. This remains 
false if it is interpreted to moan that each part expresses the 
whole nature of tHo whole, but it is true that, if tlio wlfolo bo 
solf-rofleoting, each mombor of a certain sot of its parts will 
express more of the nature of the whole tlian any part ootild 
do if the whole wore not self-roflocting. I have ah’oady said 
that organic unity, in McTaggart’s sense of the word, seems 
to me to be a completely trivial conception. Solf-refleoting 
unity, on the other hand, is an interesting one which would bo 
very important if it were exemplified by any whole. 

It is plain that no whole could be a self-reflecting unity un- 
less it had a set of primary jrarts such that each had all of 
them and nothing else for its differentiating group. If the 
universe were such a whole, there could be no other such whole. 
On this Supposition the universe wopld have the highast 
degree of internal unity which it could derive from deter- 
mining correspondence. Yet it would stiff be the case that the 
primary parts would be the fundamental natural units of the 
existent, and that it would be more appropriate to speak of 
the universe as “built out of” the primary parts than as 
“differentiated into” them. Thus, even on the supposition 
most favourable to substantival monism, substantival plural- 
ism r emains the more accurate account of the structure of the 
universe. 
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It now remains to explain and illustrate tlie other possible 
Oppositions, 

2. The Second Supposition. 

Here we drop assumption (v), viz., that there is only one 
relation of determining correspondence throughout the 
universe. We still suppose that assumptions (i) and (iv) are 
fulfilled. The diagram given below pro^^des a simple illustra- 
tion of Supposition II. 


P 



1 

Supposition II 


(а) As the diagram shows, every primary part of the uni- 
verse will still have a set of first-grade secondary parts corre- 
sponding one-to-one with the primary parts of the universe. 
And, in general, every rth-grade secondary part will have a 
set of (r -I- l)th-grade secondary parts corresponding one-to- 
one with the primary parts of the universe. 

(б) It will still be the case that a sufficient description of 
any secondary part of the universe can be derived in a uni- 
form way from sufficient descriptions of the primary parts. As 
before, in order to do this for ail the secondary parts of any 
primary part we shall need sufficient descriptions" of every 
primary part. Now tlj^t there are two relations of determining 
correspondence, R and S, the rule of derivation will be rather 
more comphcated than it was before. In our way of stating 
the facts it would present itself as a rule for dermng the 
symbols of the secondary parts, together with a rule for trans- 
lating the symbols into sufficient descriptions. The only 
additional comphcation in the former rule would be that a 
clause would have to be added dealing "with the distribution 
of the indices B and S in the symbols. In our illustratio n the 
additional clause would be as follows. “Whenever the sfiffix 
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indi'v DS” inuMt Im addinl ahovo.” Tiio ride for translating^ 
symbols into .suilieiont deseripticmti would bo, in principle, the 
SHim' as bofon.'. CuHHidor, for oxainplo, the secondary part 
vihosi.' syiuliol is Pt,';. This would be the only instance of the 
c'haracteristio of “ being a part of the only instance of and 
having the rolatiou R to that part of the only instance of 
wldeh has the rolation S to the only instance of (/ig”. 

(c) ^o far, tlion, coinpUcatioiis have been introduced, but 
no unity has boon lost, by dropping assumption (v). But we 
shall no longer bo ouLibiod to say that every connexion or dis- 
cotiiu'xioii among any sob of suflick'ut descriptions of the 
(iriuiary fuirts must lie roflootod in a oorros ponding con- 
nexion oj’ diHisonnexion among tho derived suniciout doscrip- 
timiH of the lirst-gnulo sooendary iiarls of eaidi primary part, 
b’or it may lie, as it is in our illustration, tliat some of tho 
iirsfc-gi'tido Hocondary parts of a primary jiart stand in one 
rolation It to tlmir determinants, wliilst otlioi's stand in the 
dittorout relation S to their ciotorminanls. This miglit introduce 
connexions among tho first-grade secondary parts which did 
not correspond to any connexions among tho primary parts. 
It and S might, for example, be two determinates under a 
single determinable relation S, though <jij^ and were not 
determinates under a single determinable characteristic fl>. If 
so, this heterogeneity of P^ and Pg would not be reflected in 
an equal heterogeneity of the parts Pf, and Pil of P^ . For the 
latter would be connected by the fapt that Jt and S are 
determinates under a single determinable S, Conversely, 
and i/>2 might be determinates under a single determinable (£>, 
whilst R and 8 were not determinates under any one deter- 
minable. If so, there wordd be a heterogeneity between P({ 
and Pil which was not a reflexion of any heterogeneity among 
md Pa and yet was due to determining correspondence. 

We see then that, if we drop assumption (v), we have no 
guartvntee that the universe is a self-reflecting unity. 
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3. The Third Supposition. 

We now drop assumption (iv), that every primary part 
directly determines parts in every primary part. We replace it 
hy the milder assumption (iii), in which “directly” is replaced 
by “directly or indirectly”. We still keep assumption (i) and 
we resume assumption (v). The diagram below gives a simple 
illustration. 

P 

k k 

k pk 

iiSh pHh 

I 

Supposition III 

Here is directly differentiated by P^ and . But P^ is 
not directly differentiated by any primary part. It has no 
Jb'st-rjrade secondary parts at all. Its differentiating group is 
the set of first-grade secondary parts of P^ . Its parts are thus 
indirectly determined by P^ and P^, but are not directly 
determined by either of them. 

It is clear that at this stage a great deal of both unity and 
symmetry has been lost. All that remains is the featmn 
labelled (6) in the earher examples. It is still true that a 
sufficient description of any secondary part of the universe 
can be derived in a uniform way from sufficient descriptions 
of the primary parts. And it is still true that, in order to do 
this for all the secondary parts of any primary part, we shall 
need sufficient descriptions of every primary part. The rule of 
derivation would he mere complex and less symmetrical than 
before, but it could easily be stated for any particular form of 
the present Supposition. , 

It must be noted that, although, on the present Supposition, 
every primary part will still be a final determinant of secondary 
parts in every primary part, yet the Mghest-grade part of a 
certain primary part P^ which is finally determined by a 
certain primary part P^ may be very low in the hierarchy. In 
our example the first part of Pg which has P^ for its final 
determinant is Pfi, , and is therefore a secondary part of the 
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second grade. But the differentiating group of .Pj might have 
been the second-grade secondary parts of instead of tTie 
first-grade secondary parts of P^. If so, the first parts of Pg 
whioh had P^ for their final determinant would have beeii “* 
Pfiii and Pfigi, and so would have been secondary parts of the 
third grade. Now the diflerentiating group of Pg- might have 
been the /tli -grade secondary parts of Pj, where r is any 
finite ordinal. If so-, the first parts of Pg which had P^ for 
their final determinant would he of the (r-h l)th-grade. Thus 
there is no finite ordinal r such that the first parts of Pg which 
have Pj for their final determinant may not be lower in the 
hierarchy than the rth grade. 


4. The Fourth Supposition. 


Wo now drop assumption (iii), i.o., wo no longer assume 
that every primary part dotorminos either directly or oven 
indirectly parts 'in ev&y primary part. Wo replace it''by tlio 
milder assumption (ii) that every primary part dotorminos, 
dii'ectly or indirectly, parts in some primary part. Wo still 
keep assumption (i), and wo resume assumption (v), In tho 
diagram given below it is assumed, for tho salco of simplicity, 
that each primary part direcUy determines parts in some 
primary parts. 

P 


k 

PR OR 

■^11 ^ la 

I I j 1 

pR pR pn pn 
in iia lai 121 


T 



I 

Supposition IV 


1 

P) 



Here and Pg eaclphave Pj and Pg for their difierentiating 
group. Pg has itself and Pg for its differentiating group. Thus 
Pj directly determines parts in Pg and Pg, and indirectly 
determines parts in Pg . Pg directly determines parts in itself, 
Pi, and Pg, And Pg directly determines parts in itself, but 
neither directly nor indirectly determines parts in Pg or Pg . 
__On this Supposition one further element of unity, which has 
so far been present, vanishes. It is still true that sufficient 
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descriptions of every secondary part of the universe can be 
derived in a uniform way from suiScient descriptions of its 
primary parts. But it is no longer true that, in order to do 
this for all the secondary parts of any primary part, we need 
sufficient descriptions of every primary part. Since, in our 
example, Pf^ and Pg constitute a reciprocal group, there is no 
need to know any sufficient description of P3 in order to derive 
sufficient descriptions of aU the secondary parts of P^ and Pg . 
AU that we need for tliis puipose is sufficient descriptions of 
Pj and P2 . Thus the primary parts of the universe are less 
intimately interconnected than they have been on the earher 
Suppositions. 

5. The Fifth Supposition. 

We now drop assumption (ii) that each primary part is a 
determinant, direct or indirect, of parts in some primary part. 
We keep assumption (i) and assumption (v). The diagram 
below illustrates Supposition V. 

P 

f I 

pii 3 k £« in 

■Xi pi in p]i Xi pii i/i pi; 

* ill n pa ^ 121 ^ 122 ^ all ^ 212 ^ 221 

i 

Supposition V 

Here P^ and Pg form a reciprocal group as in the last dia- 
gram. But now they also form the differentiating group of P3 . 
In this case P3 does not determine, either directly or in- 
directly, any part in any of the primary parts. This leaves the 
unity of the universe in the same position as it was on 
Supposition IV. P3 is no more isolated from P^ and Pg than 
before; but one might perhaps say that it is less intimately 
related to itself hr our illustration of Supposition V than it was 
in our illustration of Supposition IV. Ho part of it now has 
the relation P to itself or to any part of itself; whereas, in the 
diagram which illustrates Supposition TV, P3 has parts, such 
as Pfj and PJ!,,, which stand in the relation P to itself or^ 
parts of itself. 


Ps 


c 
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6. The Sixth Supposition. 

Lastly, we may drop assumption (i) wluoh wo have liithoito 
kept all through. Wc now no longer assume that the universe 
is a single primary whole. It is to bo a supor-primary whojp 
consisting of at least two primary wholes. This is illustrated 
in the diagram below. „ 


Z7 


K 






R. 
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X j > 


RfuTL KiPL P^aPL n.Ri> 


I 

iSupposiWon VI 


‘Q. if., (3(1 




Vj, Vjj 

I i r~i 

Q^nQi‘u Q'itQ'L, 


Hero the universe U is composed of the two primary 
wholes P and Q', I’o simplify matters as lumdi as po'sHiblo L 
assume that each has only two primary parts, tlmt tlioro is 
one and only one relation of determining oorrespondonco R in 
both. P and Q, and that assumption (iv) holds for both P and 
Q. On this Supposition the universe may have the least 
possible degree of unity which is compatible with the principle 
of determining correspondence. 

It should be remarked, in conclusion, that Suppositions III, 
IV, V, and VI are all compatible both with the retention and 
with the rejection of assumption (v) that there is only one 
relation of determining correspondence in the universe. This 
assumption is definitely made in Supposition I, and is 
definitely rejected in Supposition 11. In the other cases iLwill 
make no diflerence to the argument or to the conclusions 
whether it be kept or rejected. I have assumed it in the 
illustrative diagrams in order not to cause needless complica- 
tions. The minimum degree of unity compatible with deLor- 
mining correspondence would be reahsed if assumptions (i), 
(ii), and (v) were oxpHcitly rejected. This would mean the 
rejection of all five of the assumptions, since the denial of (ii) 
caries with it the denial of (iii) and (iv). 
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As one who, in his iourney, baits at noon. 

Though bent on speed, so here the Archangel paused, 
Betwixt a world destroyed and world restored ; 

If Adam aught, pierhaps, might interpose. 

MiLTOir, Paradise Lost, Book xii. 
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Before bringing to an end this volume, which has covered the 
whole rang© of Vol. i of McTaggart’s Nature of Existence and 
much besides, it will be worth while to rest and to take a 
backward and a forward glance before continuing our journey. 

Let us begin by recapitulating the essential steps of 
McTaggart’s argument in Vol. i of the Nature of Existence. 

(1) Existence is an indefinable characteristic, which is a 
specific modification of a wider characteristic called “reality 

1 rejected the second clause of this proposition. 

(2) It is neither intuitively nor demonstratively a priori 
that anything has existence. But each person has absolutely 
certain empirical knowledge of a fact from which he can infer 
that something has existence. 

(3) Everything is cither a particular, or a characteristic, or 
a fact; and nothing can belong to more than one of these 
categories. I noted that facts seemed to be somewhat of an 
afterthought with McTaggart; that he gives no very clear or 
consistent account of them ; and that he seems to have for- 
gotten them when he attempts to delimit the class of parti- 
culars. 

(4) Particulars have existence in the primary sense; any 
part of an existent, any fact about an existent, and any 
characteristic which characterises an existent have existence 
in a derivative sense. 

(•6) If a characteristic does not characterise any existent, 
then its contradictory opposite characterises every existent. 
The latter therefore has existence. Apd the former, as being 
a part of the latter, has existence. So every characteristic has 
existence. It appeared to me that either the premises of this 
argument are doubtful or its conclusion is completely trivial. 

(6) If there were anything answering to the description of 
“Propositions”, as tWt term has been used by certain 
philosophers, such entities would not have existence. But 
there is no reason to think that there is anything answering to 
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tMs description. I agreed with McTaggart’s conohision, 
though I did not accept all his arguments. 

(7) Neither the notion of “Particulars” nor that of 
“Characteristics” can be defined. They are correlativejj^ 
neither of which can be described except by reference to the 
other, and neither of which can be dispensed with, 

(8) Characteristics are divisible into Qualities and Rela- 
tions. Each of these divisions is subdivisible into Original and 
Generated. Generated Qualities are divisible into Repeating 
and Non-repeating. The name “Primary Qualities” is given 
to Original Qualities and to Non-repeating Generated 
Qualities. 

(9) The arguments against the reahty of Relations are 
invalid, and it is impossible to dispense with Relations. 

(10) Even if the reality of Relations be admitted, Qualities 
cannot be dispensed with. McTaggart does not argue this 
question at all fuUy, and it did not seem to mo clear tliat this 
asseition is j'ustified. 

(11) A term can be related to itself. It seemed to mo 
doubtful whether there is any instance of a direct relation 
between a term and itself, though there is no doubt that a 
term can be indirectly related to itself. 

(12) Relationships generate Qualities. 1 saw no reason to 
admit this. 

(13) Qualities generate an endless series of Relationships, 
and Relationships generate an endless series of Relationships, 

(14) Characteristics are also divisible into Simple, Com- 
pound, and Complex. All McTaggart’s statements on this 
subject seemed to me to rest on invalid analogies with spatial 
patterns composed of spatial parts arranged in various ways, 
and to he extremely dpnbtful. 

(16) There must he Simple Characteristics, and every 
characteristic which is composite must have an ultimate total 
analysis in terms of simple characteristics, though these may 
he infinitely numerous. MoTaggart’s argument for this con- 
clusion appeared to me to rest on extremely confused premises 
about “meaning”, and to be invalid. 

(16) Anything that has existence will necessarily have other 
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qualities, both positive and negative; and the total number of 
ita qualities will be equal to the total number of positive 
quahties that there are. We found that McTaggart’s argu- 
ments here assumed empirical premises which, though quite 
certain, are not included among those which he explicitly 
allows himgelf to assume. 

(17) The existence of characteristics and (we may add) of 
facts is always derived from the existence of something else. 
This cannot go on indefinitely, and so there must be existents 
which are not characteristics and (we may add) are not facts, 
if there are any existents at all. But it has been shown that 
there are existents. Therefore there must be existents which 
are not characteristics (and are not facts). These are called 
“Substances” by McTaggart, and “Particulars” by us. The 
remarks in brackets are added to correct an obvious oversight 
on McTaggart’s part. 

(18) Objections which have been made Against the notion 
of Substance by Loolce and by Prof. Stout are invaM. We 
noticed that MoTaggart’s account of Substance is largely in 
negative terms, and that he completely ignores the distinction, 
which many people would regard as fundamental, between 
what Johnson calls “Ocourrents” and “Continuants”. As 
Prof. Stout was also far from clear on this point, the argu- 
ment between him and McTaggart seemed to me to consist 
largely of misunderstandings. I hazarded the suggestion 
that it might be possible to take the notion of Absolute Pro- 
cesses as fundamental, and to replace statements whose 
grammatical subjects are Thing-names by equivalent state- 
ments in which only. Process-names appear as grammatical 
subjects. 

(19) There are empirical facts which make it certain that 
there is more than one particular. 

(20) It is self-evident on careful inspection that any two 
particulars must be dissimilar in some respect which is not a 
mere analytic consequence of the fact that they are two. This 
is called “The Dissimilarity of the Diverse”. The principle 
does not seem to me to be necessary, and I have tried to suggest 
possible exceptions to it. But it may be true that evexftwf) 
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particulars are in fact dissimilar in some respect 'vvliicli is not 
analytically entailed by their being two. 

(21) It follows from the Dissimilarity of the Diverse that 
every particular must have an exclusive, description. ^ 

(22) If every particular has an exclusive description, then 
every particular must have a sufficient descriptipn. McTag- 
gart’s argument to prove this conclusion was found to 
contain three distinpt fallacies. And it seemed possible to 
suggest a hypothetical case in which every particular would 
have an exclusive description whilst some particulars would 
not have sufficient descriptions. However, McTaggart thinks 
he has proved that every particular must have a sufficient 
description. This we call the “Principle of Sufficient Descrip- 
tions”. 

(23) There are two fundamentally different lands of Deter- 
mination within the universe, viz.. Intrinsic, which is a 
connexion through characteristics, and Extrinsic, wliich is 
not. 

(24) We say that the characteristic ^ “intrinsically deter- 
mines” the characteristic i/r, if and only if the proposition: 
“There is an instance of <j } ” entails the proposition ; “ ’’.riioro is 
an instance of i/i”. Whilst McTaggart’s statements are highly 
confused, it seemed certain that this was his meaning. It also 
appeared that he often failed to distinguish between Intrinsic 
Determination and a stronger land of connexion which we 
called “ Conveyance ”, and that this was the cause of the verbal 
confusion in Iris doctrine of Intrinsic Determination. To say 
that if> “conveys ” i/r is to say that it is impossible that anything 
should both have ^ and lack tp. It seems doubtful whether-we 
ever know that the relation of intrinsic determination holds 
except on the basis of previous knowledge about conveyance. 

(26) McTaggart also confuses a dyadic relation between 
characteristics, which may be called “Partial Conveyance” 
with a triadic relation between two characteristics and a 
particular, which he calls “Presupposition”. To say that 
“(f presupposes tft in the instance x” means that x is charac- 
terised by both (j> and i(i, and that (j> partially conveys ijj. To 
say'that ((> “partially conveys” i(i means that (f> conveys a 
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disjiinctive characteristic, of which ^ is one of the alternants, 
hDt does not convey \p itself. 

(26) A given characteristic in a given instance may pre- 
si^pose several characteriatics, and some of the presupposed 
characteristics may convey others of them. When there is one- 
sided convgyance between two characteristics, that which 
conveys the other and is not conveyed by the other is said to 
be the “more ultimate ” of the two. In this way we reach the 
notion of a “Total Ultimate Presupposition” of a given 
characteristic in a given instance. 

(27) It is self-evident that, if a characteristic has a pre- 
supposition at aU in a given instance, it must have a Total 
Ultimate Presupposition in that instance. This may be called 
the “Principle of Total Ultimate Presuppositions”. MoTag- 
gart makes use of it in his argument about endless divisibility, 
but it is not really needed for his purpose there. I tried to 
cast dSubts on the self-evidence of this prbposition by dis- 
cussing examples of continuous change and of determinates 
under a determinable. 

(28) Causation is a special form of Intrinsic Determination. 
McTaggart really moans thatitis a s})ecial form of Conveyance. 
It holds when a characteristic of the form: “having <f> at P' 
conveys a characteristic of the form; “having tjj at a moment 
which stands in the relation T to t” . It holds between the 
fact that a certain particular has a characteristic of the 
former kind and the fact that the same particular has a con- 
veyed characteristic of the latter Idnd. 

(29) This analysis of the meaning of causal statements 
would he generally adjpitted. I pointed out that, since this 
analysis makes causal laws to be wcessary facts, which differ 
only epistemologically from facts that can be known a jpriori^ 
it certainly would not be generally admitted. 

(30) If two facts be causally connected, and the date in one 
differs from the date in the other, that which contains the 
earher date is called the “cause” of that which contains the 
later date, and the latter is called the “effect” of the former. 
This is purely a matter of nomenclature ; and, when there is 
no difference in date, neither of two causally connected fSots, 
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can be called the “cause” or the “effect” of the other. 

I agreed that this conclusion does follow from Mo'I'aggart’s 
analysis of causal statements, and I tentatively suggested a 
very different view of the whole matter in my indepondemt 
discussion of the subject. 

(31) It is neither self-evident, nor has it over licen proved, 
that the occurrence of every characteristic is causally deter- 
mined by the occu:^ence of .some other characteristic. The 
same remarks apply, mutatia mutandis, to the proposition 
that the occurrence of every characteristic causally deter- 
mines the occurrence of some other characteristic. 

(32) It is quite certain that causal determination is not, in 
aU cases, reciprocal. And the reciprocity of causation would 
not be entailed by its universality, even if we had reason to 
behove in the universal range of causal determination. 

(33) Philosophy can do nothing to justify Induction. For 
the utmost that bould be hoped of philosophy is that it might 
discover some argument in favour of universal causal deter- 
mination. And, even if this principle wore established, it 
would remain impossible to see what right wo have to ascribe 
high probability to any particular alleged causal law on the 
basis of uniform past experience in its favour. After allowing 
for a certain fallacy in McTaggart’s argument, it seemed to mo 
that his conclusion was sound, 

(34) If we suppose any fact about any particular not to ha, 
we cannot consistently suppose any fact about this, or about 
any other, particular to he. This is the generalised “Principle 
of Universal Extrinsic Determination”. I noted that it is 
really a proposition about the connexipn between actual facts, 
and not, as McTaggart says, between characteristics. As the 
result of an elaborate argument, it seemed to me that there is a 
sense in which it is intelhgible and true to say that the nature 
of a particular “might have been poorer or richer in respect of 
relational properties than it in fact was”. 

(35) It follows from the Principle of Universal Extrinsic 
Determination that no fact is contingent, even though some 
facts may not be causally determined. I ventured to suggest 
fth^ the truth which McTaggart is trying to express is that 
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singular facts are non-modal, and therefore neither contingent 
nCr necessary. But it is quite uncertain whether he would 
have accepted this suggestion. 

J36) A Group is a collection of particulars, or of collections 
of particulars, or of both. There may be one or more charac- 
teristics coqjmon and peouhar to the members of a group. In 
that case there are as many Glasses, of which the members of 
the group are the members, as there are,such characteristics. 
The members of a group may also be interrelated by one or more 
relations . In that case the group forms a Complex or Unity ; and 
the same group may be several different Complexes or Unities, 
in respect of diSerent relations among its members. 

(37) Members of a group may overlap, and one member 
may be completely contained in another. In such cases the 
group is called a “Repeating Group”. 

(38) Every member of a group is a part of it, but it also has 
parts i^'hich are not members of it, viz., parfs of its members, 
sub-groups composed of some but not all of its members, and 
parts which overlap two or more of its members without 
wholly including any of them. We pointed out that McTaggart 
takes almost all his examples from spatial wholes composed of 
adjoined spatial parts; and that, apart from such cases, his 
statements either lose plausihility or become trivial. 

(39) Corresponding to every group there is something 
which is called its “Content”. I gave a definition of 
“Content” on the lines of the Frege-Eussell definition of 
“Cardinal Number”, and showed that, with this definition, 
every group will have content, and content will have the 
prsperties which McTaggart ascribes to it. But this is 
certainly not what McTaggart meant by “Content”, and 
there is no reason to believe that groups have content in any 
other sense than that which I assigned to the term. 

(40) A “Set of Parts” of a whole is a group of its parts 
which together make it up and do not more than make 
it up. The members of any group are always a set of parts 
of it. 

(41) Groups are particulars, and any group is a “Com- 
pound Particular”. 
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(42) Several different groups may be one and the same 
compound particular. I pointed out that this is qufte 
impossible, and that the arguments by which McTaggart 
supports this contention are invalid. I tried to rost^o 
McTaggart’s doctrine in a form which was not open to these 
objections, but there then seemed to be no reas[pn to tliink 
it true. And I tried to explain how the doctrine had come 
to seem plausible to .him. 

(43) The property of “being a universe” is the jiroperty of 
being a particular of which all other particulars are parts. 

(44) This property belongs to one and only one entity, 
which may therefore be called “the Universe”. I pointed 
out that tlris is not so when allowance is made for the modifi- 
cations in McTaggart’s doctrine which are needed in order to 
deal with the objections mentioned in (42) above. I then 
proposed an alternative definition of “ being a Universe ”, and 
showed that, on l;his definition, there would bo one aifd only 
one entity possessing this property. 

(45) To every fact about any part of the Universe there 
corresponds a fact about the Universe itself. But the former fact 
will always be simpler and more fundamental than the latter. 

(46) In consequence of the Principle of Extrinsic Determi- 
nation we may say that each characteristic of any particular is 
a “Manifestation” of the nature of that particular, and not 
merely a part of its nature. 

(47) On similar grounds we may say that every part of a 
particular is a manifestation of that particular. 

(48) Each part of a whole is necessary, and aU the parts 
together are sufficient, to manifest that whole completely.* In 
virtue of this fact every whole may be called an “Organic 
Unity”. 

(49) It is more obvious, but not more true, that an organism 
is an Organic Unity than that a heap of stones is such a unity. 
This explains and justifies the use of the name, but the associa- 
tions of this name have led to many mistakes in the subject. 
It seemed to me that “Organic Unity”, in McTaggart’s sense, 
is something quite trivial, and is certainly not what other 
philosophers have understood by the phrase. 
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(60) There is no special connexion between Organic Unity 
aij^l Value. Such a connexion has been thought to exist only 
because the name “Inner Teleology ” has often been used as a 
synonym for “Organic Unity”, because Inner Teleology has 
b3bn associated with External Teleology through the use of 
the same noun in both phrases, and because External Teleo- 
logy is commonly and mistakenly thought to have a specially 
close coimexion with Value. Here again it seemed to me that 
McTaggart, though he is pointing out fallacies which have all 
been committed by someone or other, is in the main being 
deliberately “naughty”, and is most regrettably occupied in 
making butter-shdes for Bosanquet. 

(51) In every group there are two “Exclusive Common 
Qualities ”, i.e., characteristics which belong to every member 
of the group and to nothing which is not a member. But these 
two are of an entirely trivial land. Apart from the Principle 
of Determining Correspondence there is no,jeason to believe 
that in every group there is an exclusive common quality of a 
non-trivial kind, i.e., one which does not involve in its analysis 
exclusive descriptions either of all the members of the group 
or of all particulars which are not members of the group. 

(62) Apart from the Principle of Determining Correspond- 
ence there is no reason to behevc that the universe is a 
system possessing either causal order, or serial order, or 
classiflcatory order. 

(63) Apart from the Principle of Determining Correspond- 
ence there is no means of discovering whether groups, which 
seem to us to be composed of intimately interconnected 
members and to form important natural units, are really more 
intimately interconnected and unified than others which seem 
to us to be loose in structure and of shght importance. 

(54) It is self-evident on careful" inspection that every 
particular must be composite. It may be indivisible in one or 
more “dimensions ”, but there must be at least one dimension 
in which it is divisible. 

(55) No particular is perceived by us as being indivisible in 

every dimension, for every particular which we perceive is 
perceived as having duration. it 
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(66) Tlie fact that there must bo simple characteristios is no 
reason for doubting the proposition ihat there cannot 
simple particulars. 

(57) Even if geometry requires indivisible points, they need 
not be indivisible in every dimension. It suffices that th^y 
should be indivisible in all spatial dimensions, and this is com- 
patible with their having other dimensions in wliich they are 
divisible. 

(68) Philosophers Vho asserted that there must be simple 
substances have generally meant by “substances’' con- 
tinuants. But oeourrents are also particulars, and are called 
“substances ” by McTaggart. So it is not certain that anyone 
has maintained that all particulars arc either simple or com- 
posed of simple particulars. 

(69) On the other hand, McTaggart admits that it is 
possible that the endless divisibility of all particulars may 
seem self-evident-to Mm merely because he cannot imagine an 
indivisible particular, or because of the desirable consequencos 
wMch ho thinks follow from this proposition and camrot bo 
proved without it. I pointed out that McTaggart assujnos 
that what is called a “continuant” is identical with what 
would commonly be called “the history of that oontmuant”, 
and that tliis would not commonly be admitted. I also 
pointed out that there is no inconsistency between a group 
having a set of parts whose members are themselves groups, 
and so on without end, and its also having a set of parts whose 
members are not groups but are simple particulars. Again, it 
seemed to me that there is one and only one dimension, viz., 
duration, or what appears as duration, in respect of which it 
is plausible to hold that every particular must be divisible. 
Yet McTaggart holds that particulars are either indivisible in 
tMs dimension, or are'" composed of particulars which are 
indivisible in this dimension. In view of all this I was not pre- 
pared to admit the self-evidence of MoTaggart’s proposition 
that every particular must be divisible in some dimension or 
other. 

(60) In any series of sets of parts of a particular there must 
be seme term, such that its members, and the members of all 

r> 
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terms wliich. are sjibsequent to it in the series, are suiliciently 
clescribable without reference to their successors. The argu- 
m(^t is based on the Principle of Sufficient Descriptions. 

I pointed out that, even if this premise be admitted, McTag- 
gart’s conclusion is stronger than his premises warrant. 

*[61) If no term in the series were a “descriptive ancestor”, 
there would-be no term whose members mwst be sufficiently 
doscribable without reference to their successors. A “descrip- 
tive ancestor ” m a series is a particular which has a sufficient 
description from which there can be derived sufficient de- 
scriptions of every member of every term in the unending 
series of sets of parts of this particular. 

(62) The following two propositions are incompatible, 
(i) “ There must be some term in the series, such that every 
member of every term after it is describable without reference 
to its successors”; and (ii) “There is no term in the series, 
such that every member of every term after it must be 
describable without reference to its successbrs”. Now (i) is 
supposed to have been estabhshed (cf. (60) above). And it has 
been shown that the supposition that no term in the series is 
a descriptive ancestor involves (ii) (cf. (61) above). So this 
supposition must bo rejected. Therefore there must be some 
set in the series which is a descriptive ancestor. I pointed out 
that, in this argument, MoTaggart has been betrayed, through 
an ambiguity of language, into a gross logical fallacy. So his 
principle, that every series of sets of parts of a particular must 
contain a term which is a descriptive ancestor, is an invalid 
inference from uncertain premises. 

(63) The sufficient descriptions of the subseejuent terms, 
which are derived from a certain sufficient description of the 
ancestral term of a series, must be synthetically conveyed by 
the latter, and not merely analytically contained in it. The 
essential point is that there must bb some general rule in 
accordance with which we can construct, in a uniform way, 
sufficient descriptions of all members of all terms after the 
ancestral term out of sufficient descriptions of the members of 
the ancestral term. 

(64) The last proposition is proved by use of the premise 
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that any description which is adequate fot a given piirjioao 
must either be or contain a description which is just and only 
just adequate for that purpose. This is not solf-cvidont^o 
me. 

(66) A supplementary argument is used, which, it is 
alleged, gives an extremely high probability boUi to tlio 
principle that every series of sets of parts of a particular must 
contain a descriptive ancestor, and to the proposition 
enunciated in (63) above. Tliis argument assumes the truth of 
the proposition enunciated in (60) above, and it appeared to 
me that the latter was unproven. It also appeared to me so 
difficult to judge what is antecedently likely or unlikely in 
these highly abstract subjects that no argument which uses 
the ziotion of antecedent improbability can here be very 
convincing. 

(66) The conditions enunciated in (62) and (63) above will 
be fulfilled for any particular P, provided that the following 
propositions are true of P. (i) That there is at leant om series 
of sets of parts of P wliioh fulfils the conditions enunciated in 
(62) and (63); and (ii) Idiat any part of P which is not 
integrally a member of any term of such a series has a sot of 
parts each of which is a member of some term of sueh a sorioB. 
Such a series of sets of parts of P may be called a “ Funda- 
mental Hierarchy for P”. 

(67) A society of minds wliich perceived themselves and 
each other, and their own and each other’s pereoiztioiiH, and 
perceived nothing else, would, on cortam assumptions about 
the nature of perception, be an instance of a fundamental 
Hierarchy. In such a hierarchy the relation of “being a per- 
ception of” would be an instance of a “Determining Corre- 
spondence Relation”. 

(68) By generahsing from this example wo can give a 
general definition of the notion of a “’Determining Corre- 
spondence Hierarchy” and the notion of a “Determining 
Correspondence Relation”. 

(69) It is possible to generalise these notions somewhat 
further by relaxing certain conditions in the original example 
which were needlessly rigid. 
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(70) Tlie only possible land of Fundamental Hierarchy is a 
Determining Correspondence Hierarchy. Consequently the 
uj^verse must either be a Determining Correspondence 
Hierarchy, or must have a get of parts each of which is such a 
hierarchy. I showed by means of a geometrical example that 
there can be a Fundamental Hierarchy in which the relation is 
not a Determining Correspondence Relation. So this con- 
clusion is unproven. 

(71) It cannot be shown a priori to be impossible that there 
should be several different relations answering to the descrip- 
tion of determining correspondence relations. But McTaggart 
cannot think of any relation which does answer to this 
description except the relation of “being a perception of”. 
And this answers to the description only if we accept McTag- 
gart’s very special views about the nature of perception. I 
was not able to thinlc of any alternative example of a deter- 
mining correspondence relation. But I felt no certainty that 
wiser heads than mine might not do so. And I pointed out 
that, if wo had allowed ourselves to play such tricks with the 
apparent properties of Matter and Space as McTaggart has 
had to play with the apparent properties of Mind and Per- 
ception before he could make “being a perception of” an 
instance of a detormhung correspondence relation, we might 
have provided non-meiital examples of Determining Corre- 
spondence. 

(72) There must be a stage in the hierarchy of parts of any 
particular after which the parts have no other characteristics 
beside those which are entailed by their positions in the 
hierarchy. The argument is similar to that described in (65) 
ab^ve, which makes use of the notion of antecedent improb- 
abihty. It appeared to me that, in addition to the general 
weaknesses already pointed out, the argument has a special 
defect in this particular application. * 

(73) The proposition that the universe must either be a 
Determining Correspondence Hierarchy or have a set of parts 
each of which is such a hierarchy may be called the “ Principle 
of Determining Correspondence”. It follows from it that 
there must be “Exclusive Laws within the Universe”, i.e., 
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laws about cbaraoteristica wliiclx belong to i^iore tliau one and 
less than all particulars. 

(74) It also follows that some of these laws will be abyjit 
characteristics whose concepts are not a priori, and that they 
will be propositions which are neither self-evident nor deduoible 
from self-evident premises. It seemed to' me that the first clause 
of the above conclusion really does follow from the Principle of 
Determining Correspondence, but that the second does not. 

(75) The conolusipn di'awn in (74) above is of no avail to 
justify the inductions which we make in daily hfe or in natural 
science. 

(76) The Principle of Determining Correspondence entails 
that there is at least one natural and intrinsic system of 
classification withhi the universe, and that all the classes in 
this system are groups in which there is an exclusive common 
quality of a non-trivial Innd. 

(77) Every particular which is not itself a member of one of 
the classes in sudb. a fundamental system of classilioation will 
have a set of parts each of winch is a member of some class in 
this system. 

(78) In such a system there are no infimae apeom, and the 
principle of further subdivision at every stage is given by a 
single general rule. 

(7 9) We may not be able to decide, with regard to any given 
system of classification based on empirical knowledge, 
whether it nearly coincides with, or is widely divergent from, 
the fundamental system of classification based on Deter- 
mmiug Correspondence. 

(80) Particulars which are members of some class in some 
fundamental system of classification may he called "Internal 
Particulars”. Those which are not may he called “External 
Particulars”. External particulars can be classified by refer- 
ence to a fundamentarsystem in consequence of the fact that 
each of them has a set of parts each of which is a member of 
some class in the fundamental system. 

(81) It follows that every particular, whether internal or 
external, is a member of some group in which there is an 
exclusive common quahty of the non-trivial Innd. 
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(82) It follow^ from the Principle of Determining Corre- 
spondence that there are two kinds of particulars, viz., 
Prj)mary Wholes and External Particulars, which are more 
appropriately said to be “built out of” their parts than 
“differentiated into” then- parts. And it follows that there 
are two other kinds 'of particulars, viz.. Primary Parts and 
Secondary Parts, which are more appropriately said to be 
“differentiated into” their parts than “built out of” their 
parts. (If the only relation of determining correspondence 
be that of “being a perception of”, Primary Wholes will be 
“mutual admiration societies” of a certain special Mnd; 
Primary Parts will be the selves which are the members of 
these societies ; and Secondary Parts will be the perceptions in 
these selves of themselves, of each other, and of their own and 
each other’s perceptions.) 

(83) Since the universe either is a single Primary Whole or 
has a set of parts each of which is a Primary Whole, and since 
it is oniy Primary Parts and Secondary Parfs which are more 
appropriately regarded as differentiated into parts than as 
built out of parts, we must take a pluralistic, rather than a 
monistic, view of the structure of the universe. (If the only 
relation of determining correspondence be that of “being a 
perception of”, the universe will be either a single “mutual 
admiration society” or wiU have a set of parts each of which 
is such a society.) 

(84) The Primary Parts of any Primary Whole may be 
distinguished from each other in several different ways. But 
we cannot be certain a priori that every primary part has a 
characteristic which belongs to several, but not to all, primary 
parts. 

(86) The Principle of Determining Correspondence is com- 
patible with at least six different hypotheses about the 
structure of the universe. The internal unity of the universe 
would be greater or less according as one or other of these 
hypotheses was true. There is no means of deciding, on 
a priori grounds, between the alternatives. 

(86) If that hypothesis were true which gives to the uni- 
verse the greatest possible degree of unity, the universe would 
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be a “ Self-reflecting Unity”. In snob a unit;^ the elructuro of 
the whole is reflected in each member of a certain sot of its 
parts. Though it would be false to say, even on this hypotheses, 
that “the whole is in each part” or that “each part oxpre.ssoa 
the whole nature of the whole”, those phrases would bo 
rhetorical expressions of genuine and important facts. 

Though the synopsis just completed is too condensed to bo 
intelhgible to anyone^ who has not read the rest of this book, it 
wiU, I hope, be found useful, as a brief summary of the main 
points, by anyone who has done so. It is plain that the essential 
doctrine which McTaggart has striven to establish in this 
volume is that the universe either is a single Determining 
Correspondence Hierarchy or Juts a set of parts each of wliich is 
such a hierarchy. Much else, of great interest and importance, 
has emerged in the course of his argument ; bnt tliis is the 
foundation on which the rest of his construction is to be 
built. * r. 

Now it is very likely that some of the many criticisms which 
I have made on the various links in the chain of argument by 
which McTaggart professes to prove the Principle of Deter- 
mining Correspondence are positively fallacious. The fact that 
a thinker so careful and acute as McTaggart has committed 
such a logical mistake as that which is njontionod in (62) of 
the synopsis, so far from encouraging the critic to give him- 
self airs of superiority, should rather he a ground of diffidence 
to him about the validity of his own reasoning. Whore angels 
have fallen in fools may well fear to tread. Again, it may well 
be that some of the criticisms which are valid could be 
obviated by a sUght modification of the argument. 

Bnt, when all due allowance has been made for these possi- 
bilities, I cannot but think that enough thrusts must have got 
home to riddle so long' and so sinuous an argument. I con- 
clude then that the Principle of Determining Correspondence, 
like all the other interesting and exciting propositions which 
speculative metaphysics has claimed to prove in the last two 
thousand years, remains unproven. It is intelligible, and I 
know of no reason why it might not he true ; but no reason has 
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been produced f^r believing that it is true. It thus enjoys one 
and only one advantage over the Athanasian Creed. 

'.rNow many of the conclusions, both negative and positive, 
which McTaggart claims to prove in Vol. n of the Nature of 
Existence presuppose the truth of the Principle of Deter- 
mining Correspondence. All such conclusions must be 
regarded a^ unproven. It does not follow that we can afford 
to ignore Vol. n. In the first place, some of its most charac- 
teristic and interesting doctrines, e.g., tl^e denial of the reality 
of Time, are independent of this Principle. Secondly, it con- 
tains the most strenuous attempt that has ever been made, so 
far as I am aware, by any Absolutist to deal with the general 
problem of Error, to connect it with the fundamental error of 
perceiving what is timeless as being temporal, and to reconcile 
it with the perfection of the Whole. Lastly, even if we regard 
the Principle of Determining Correspondence as unproven, it 
is of great intellectual interest to take it as an hypothesis and 
to aoe'what consequences a man of McTagg&t’s ingenuity and 
constructive power can draw from it; just as it is of great 
intellectual interest to some people who are neither Christians 
nor theiats to see what a man like St Thomas Aquinas can 
derive from the theistic hypothesis in general and the 
Christian hypothesis in particular. 
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